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OPENING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Wiruin seventeen months from the day on which the first stone of 
the London University was laid by the Duke of Sussex, that establish- 
ment has been opened. During the present month introductory lec- 
tures, of the most important and interesting nature, have been delivered 
to crowded auditories ; and nearly two hundred students have been 
registered on the books of the institution. 

This is a rapid consummation of the wishes of those persons who 
felt that:it was a sorry distinction for the largest, the wealthiest, and 
the most public-spirited city of the world, that she possessed no uni- 
versity or college, for the instruction of her youth in sound learning; 
—that the vast bodies of young men who are either residents in 
London, or who resorf hither for the purpose of professional studies in 
law and in medicine, and for the higher mercantile occupations be- 
longing to such a mart, had no means of keeping up their stock of 
school acquirements, or of enlarging their narrow range of elementary 
information, by any other process than the expensive, and in many 
respects unsatisfactory one of private tuition. In defiance of every 
prejudice; and misrepresentation,—at a period when there were great 
impediments to the raising a large capital, arising out of the peculiar 
circumstances of the times—a few eminent individuals associated 
themselves together for this desirable purpose ; and the result of their 
labours:is the London University. Upon one point, the introduction 
of religious discipline into the system of instruction, there has been 
much controversy. ‘ The project of a new college exclusively for the 
members of the establishment has, we think, settled the point as to 
the judicious determination of the founders of the London University ; 
by satisfactorily proving that if any one form of religion be adopted, a 
particular foundation must be created for the reception of students em- 
bracing.that form. The University of London has a broader basis. 

On the 30th of September a special general meeting of proprietors 
was held at the University, for the purpose of receiving a Report from 
the Council on the state of the building, and on the arrangements that 
had been made for opening the classes on the first of October. It was 
then announced that the building was completed in all essential parti- 
culars, for ‘the commencement of the intended n of education. 
Bonney ~ Tamar 5 ieee ould have been antici- 
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pated, even by the most sanguine ;—and when we look at what has 
been done—when we view the large and beautiful pile which has been 
erected—examine the interesting museums of anatomy, natural his- 
tory, and the materia medica, which have been already formed, as well 
as the unusually splendid collection of instruments in natural philo- 
sophy ;~—when we see, further, the judicious arrangements which have 
been made in every department, and the precision and ease with which 
this new and cumbrous machinery already moves—we must be satis- 
fied that the spirit and intelligence which arranged the general plan, 
have been followed up by an unremitting industry and an unlimited 
vigilance in the execution of the details, which could only proceed 
from sound judgment working with enthusiastic zeal—a combina- 
tion of qualities seldom seen in more perfect operation than in the 
leading men of the Council of the University. In the perfect maturing 
of the complicated details of this novel institution, and in a successful 
contest with the difficulties which must have arisen at every step over 
this untried ground, it would be difficult to point out the extent in 
which the Council have been assisted by their indefatigable warden, 
the judicious and persevering Leonard Horner. 

The first stone of the London University was laid on the 30th April, 
1827, the design of Mr. Wilkins having been selected. In the present 
state of the building it would be difficult to form an accurate notion of 
the effect of the exterior ; for the wings are not yet commenced, and of 
the central part the portico is unfinished, and the dome not yet begun. 
But as far as we can judge it will at once be elegant and imposing, and 
possessing a very appropriate simplicity, capable of producing a grand 
effect, not only from the omission of all petty ornament, but from the 
largeness of its parts. ‘The portico of ten columns will, as it appears 
to us, be unequalled in magnificence by any building of the country. 

On the first of October, Mr. Charles Bell, the celebrated surgeon, 
had the honour (for he may well be proud of the distinction) of 
delivering the first lecture within these walls. Tickets were issued to 
the proprietors from the University office, and Mr. Taylor, who has 
been appointed bookseller to the institution, and whose establishment 
is close at hand in Gower-street, presented other tickets gratuitously 
to any respectable applicants. The lecture upon this occasion was given 
in the Lower North Theatre, a semicircular room, 65 feet by 50, It 
contains ten rows of concentric seats, rising with a gradual increase, 
and is capable of comfortably accommodating nearly 5V0 persons. 
On this occasion there were at least 800 persons present. . After 
the lecture, it was announced by the warden, that the University was 
open to the inspection of visitors, Before we proceed to any more 
particular allusion to the system of instruction, we shall take this oppor- 
tunity which was presented for viewing the building, as the natural 
po at which we may offer a very brief description of those parts which 

ave been completed, or are in a course of completion. 


At the entrance in Gower-street are two temporary lodges, on each 
side of which a broad footpath branches off to those portions of the 
building which are on the north and south sides of the portico. 
This, as well as the wings, as we before mentioned, is unfinished; 
and these unfinished areas are railed off, so as to prevent any collision 
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between the students and workmen. ‘The terms north and south 
range are therefore used in speaking of that finished portion of the 
building of which the portico will form the centre, and the vestibule, to 
which the portico leads, the connecting point. In the following out- 
line we shall avail ourselves of the very clear description of the building, 
presented to the Council, and published by Mr. ‘Taylor. 

Upon entering the door of the north range, there is a room on 
each side of the passage, both of which are to be used as lecture 
rooms: they are each 46 feet by 24, with four windows, having six 
rows of seats, rising nine inches above each other; each seat here, as 
in the other lecture rooms, having a back and book board for the 
accommodation of the students, with a raised platform for the professor 
in front, This centre passage leads into a paved cloister, 107 feet by 
23, appropriated for exercise in the intervals between one lecture and 
another. 

Passing through the folding doors on the left, leading out of this 
cloister, there is a lobby; and following the wall on the left hand, 
there are, Ist, the door by which the professor enters the north 
lecture room just described; 2d, a private room for the professor of 
chemistry, fitted up for the reception of his nicer apparatus ; 3d, the 
professors’ common room; 4th, a small room where the projessors 
may see persons who call upon them, 

Descending the steps from the lobby, the first door on the right 
hand is that of the chemical laboratory, where the experiments for 
the lectures will be prepared, and where students will be received who 
are to follow a course of practical chemistry. One door leads from the 
laboratory to a vault in the basement, which will contain the Galvanic 
Battery. Another door leads from the laboratory. into the lower 
north theatre, in which Mr. Bell delivered his lecture, and whose 
accommodations we have already noticed. The table of the lecturer 
contains a pneumatic trough and other accommodations ; and there are 
furnaces behind the lecturer, to be used occasionally in experiments 
during lecture. ‘The students enter by one door, and go out by another, 
both placed in the higher part of the theatre. 

Opposite the door of the laboratory is the museum of materia medica, 

which the professor, Dr. Thomson, is filling with a collection for 
the illustration of his lectures; more complete, perhaps, than has 
hitherto been brought together in this department. 
_ A-stairease from the lobby leads to the upper floor of the building. 
On the left-hand side of the first landing is a private room for the 
professor of anatomy, where the preparations for his lectures will be 
made, and be carried by the inner door into the upper north theatre 
This room is in dimensions, and in the arrangement of the seats, the 
same as the theatre below: it is better lighted than that room, having 
besides six windows in the circumference, two large skylights. 

Returning to the staircase, there is opposite to the room of the pro 
fessor of anatomy, another apartment of the same dimensions, which 
will be applied to purposes connected with the medical school. 

Phas abreast Nee ccna dnandl vs a aees 
atomy—a room 49 feet by 41 and feet ya 
skylight and sauidaas bhelie ced, wih gallery row A collection 
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has already been made of anatomical preparations, amply sufficient for 
the purposes of lecturing ; most of which have been got up by Mr, 
Charles Bell, about 200 by Mr. Davis, and some were purchased at 
the sale of Mr. Brookes’s Museum. In addition to the preparations is 
a valuable series of coloured delineations of morbid structure. 

On the landing immediately over that which leads to the museum of 
anatomy are two rooms ; that on the left is appropriated to the professor 
of surgery, that on the right to the professor of midwifery. The door 
to the gallery of the museum of anatomy is on this landing. 

The great door opposite to the window in the museum of anatomy 
leads to the museum of natural history, 120 feet by 50, with a gallery 
round. It is unfinished. 

Next to the museum of natural history is the vestibule under the 
dome. ‘This will form the chief entrance, the great door of the portico 
leading into it. Standing in the centre of this vestibule, the whole 
extent of the building is seen ; the museum of natural history being on 
one side, and the great library on the other. Beyond is the hall, 
which is 90 feet by 45, and 255 high. This is intended for public 
examinations and other meetings of ceremony. On each side of the 
vestibule there is a professor’s private room. 

The great library is of the same dimensions as the museum of natural 
history, and is also unfinished. 

At the south end of the building, and leading from the great library, 
is the small library, 41 feet by 22, with a gallery round. This is 
preparing for the reception of books, the Council having commenced 
the formation of the library by purchasing those works which are most 
wanted for the business of instruction. This room will receive about 
12,000 volumes. There is a small room adjoining for the use of the 
librarian, 

The door opposite the foot of this staircase leads to the south lecture 
room of the south range. These rooms are similar in their size and 
arrangement to those on the north range. 

From these lecture rooms a passage leads to the lower vestibule, on 
each side of which there is a professor’s private room. 

In the south range there is a cloister corresponding with that in the 
north range ; and at the south end of it is a lobby, in which is the 
University office. At the foot of the staircase is the room of the clerk, 
and further on, aroom for the meetings of the Council, and for the 
accommodation of the warden. Opposite to this room is an apartment, 
which it is intended to appropriate to the collections of the professors 
of botany, and of mineralogy and geology. A door from this room 
leads into the lower south theatre, which, in dimensions and fitting up, 
is similar to the lower north theatre, 

Ascending the staircase to the upper floor, the rooms on each side 
of the first landing contain the apparatus for the lectures on natural 
philosophy and astronomy. This apparatus is in a style of splendour 
almost approaching to luxury. We shall more particularly describe it 
at a later stage of this article. A door from each room leads into the 
upper south theatre, which is in all respects similar to the upper north 
theatre, with the addition of a small gallery behind the lecturer, to be 
used in performing certain experiments, Besides the apparatus-rooms 
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on each side of the landing, there are two smaller rooms. Above these 
are three rooms, which are meant to contain models used in the lectures 
on the application of mechanical philosophy to the arts. 

Adjoining the south cloister there is a court, and on the south side 
of it is the staircase by which the students go to the theatres. On the 
north side of the court a door leads to two lecture rooms under the hall. 

Another staircase from this court leads to two apartments under the 
lecture rooms just described, which are intended as common rooms for 
the use of the students. 

In the area are the doors leading to the refreshment-rooms, a suite 
under the cloister, communicating with each other, and fitted up with 
tables and benches. Adjoining to the refreshment-rooms are apart- 
ments for the steward and housekeeper, and for the domestics of the 
establishment. Under the vestibule are kitchens and other offices. 

Adjoining the north cloister there is a court, and on the north side of 
it is the door of the staircase by which the students enter to the theatres. 
Behind the theatres there is a long building, separated by a high wall 
from the court : this, together with several apartments in the basement 
under the theatre, is appropriated to that department of anatomical 
instruction which is more immediately under the direction of the 
demonstrator. 

Having thus given a very imperfect description of those parts of the 
building which are completed—we say imperfect, for all written ac- 
counts of architectural arrangement must be imperfect without plans— 
we proceed to the introductory lectures, and shall, in some cases, 
accompany our notice of each with a brief statement of the system of 
instruction which the several professors have announced their intention 
of pursuing. 

Mr. Charles Bell is the Professor of Physiology and Surgery. His 
introductory lecture was on physiology ;—touching, of course, very 
generally, on the great leading principles of that interesting branch of 
medical study. Delivering the first academical address within the 
walls of the new university, Mr. Bell very’properly felt the necessity of 
entering somewhat at length upon the objects of the institution, and 
the peculiar duties of the students. He professed to speak only his 
individual sentiments :—but they are so excellent and appropriate that 

it is scarcely necessary to add they must be in strict consonance with 
the sentiments of the Council. We! shall notice a few of the most 
material points. 

The difficulties of forming a medical school in London were pointed 
out by the professor with great judgment. Upon a point like this, 
Mr. Bell speaks with the authority of experience. ‘In colleges, such 
as have been instituted in former ages, the professors enjoy the advan- 
tages of independence and seclusion, and are removed from the dis- 
traction of our busy world. It is otherwise in London. Here profes- 
sional men are differently situated, and more activity is requisite, 
perhaps of a different kind, less contemplative or theoretical—more 
practical ; and to maintain a distinguished place unceasing exertion is 
necessary. They are on an acclivity, or rather in a rushing stream, 
where they will be carried down if they do not endeavour to ascend. 
In the course of thirty years, I have seen the establishment of many 
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schools attempted; but it has always happened that the temptation of 
following a lucrative practice has far outweighed the desire of reputa- 
tion to be gained by teaching; and, consequently, just when the pro- 
fessor became usefui by the knowledge he was capable of communi- 
eating, he has withdrawn himself; and so the situation of a medical 
teacher, instead of being the highest, and entitling him who holds it 
to be consulted in cases of difficulty,—as being of the seniors of his 
profession—one who has withstood petty solicitations, and has ma- 
turely studied as well as practised,—it is merely looked upon as a 
situation introductory to business—one of expectancy, and to be oceu- 
pied in rapid succession by young and inexperienced men. Letus hope, 
that, instead of this rapid succession, this University may be able to 
raise the professors of science to higher consideration, induce men of 
talents to prepare themselves for teaching, and to continue their public 
labours to a later period of life.” 

It certainly will be of immense advantage if, in the London University, 
the business of teaching should be sufficiently lucrative and gratifying 
to every honourable ambition, to lead men of the greatest talents and 
acquirements to dedicate themselves almost exclusively to it. The 
professors (we speak particularly of the medical) are men of high 
practice and deserved reputation ; and, therefore, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed that, in engaging in these duties of instructing others, upon a 
larger scale, and with better opportunities of being useful, than pre- 
viously existed, they have dedicated themselves to this service princi- 
pally through an ardent desire to be useful. We have no doubt that 
their substantial rewards (substantial in the common sense of worldly 
benefits) will amply compensate them for that large portion of their 
time which they must necessarily withdraw from their active en- 
gagements in society. But the disadvantages under which medical 
students have laboured, have not only arisen from the necessarily 
hurried character of their instruction, but from that feeling which has 
limited the instructor's care to a strictly professional superintendence. 
It was well observed by Mr. Bell that there can be no condition more 
solitary and neglected than that of a young man, who has come to 
London to pursue his studies, until he has formed his own society. 
The institution of the London University, were it only regarded with 
reference to this point, must be of incalculable advantage :—‘* How 
ditferent his condition here! Instead of the unnoticed privacy of his 
chamber, where there is nothing to give him the hope of distinction 
through study, or to gild his prospects,—and how prone is genius to 
be distrustful of itself, and to add gloom to poverty and: solitude,— 
here, he is watched with solicitude, not by his professors only, but by 
those able as willing to raise him to the distinction he shall deserve,— 
men of extensive influence, who have given abundant proofs of their 
desire to display the fair rewards of virtue, to foster genius, and to 
open the prospects of the unfriended student.” There is something 
very touching in this, because it is perfectly true. Look at the solitary 
chambers of the law, or the cheerless lodgings of the medical student. 
They have, perhaps, no friends in this wide metropolis. ‘There is the 
anatomical morning lecture for the one, and the formal: 
for the other ;—and a great portion of time is ready for abuse with 
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unless there be that high dedication to knowledge, for its own sake, 
which is the compensating happiness of only a few. To the majority 
this heavy step of time brings the desire for excitements:—and then 
comes a longing for the theatre and the tavern, and all that hideous 
crowd of temptations which beset him who has no real pleasures to 
make him shun false ones. But let the student fill up his professional 
leisure by the acquisition of such knowledge as the London University — 
offers to him at an easy rate—whether in languages or philosophy— 
and vice cannot find any ready entrance, because idleness is not there 
to throw open the portal. 

The great advantage of the division of Jabour—the emulation—the 
comparison of thoughts, amongst the professors of such an establish- 
ment as the University of London, are well put by Mr. Bell. But the 
permanency of such an institution—the corporate character which it 
possesses—is also fruitful in benefits :—‘‘ Great advantage and satisfac- 
tion result from a combination of learned men, each active in his own 
sphere, whilst all combine for the greater object, and that one so laudable 
and inspiring as the improvement of science and literature (for I deem 
the right teaching any department of science the surest way of im- 
proving it.) But, however much men feel the advantage and necessity 
of such combinations, they seldom combine unless drawn together by 
the tie of some regular establishment. One happy effect of this is, the 
uninterrupted progress of science ; for hitherto those who have taught 
in our schools, have had successors to their places, without successors 
to their information or their opinions. ‘Too often, those who succeed, 
attempt to depreciate te iabours of their predecessors ; but where the 
professors are united this cannot take place. The opinion and the 
modes of teaching are appreciated and remembered when the individual 
is lost, and the course of improvement rolls on unbroken from one age 
to another. In universities a posthumous reputation supplies the 
interval after the loss of a great man, till new men of authority arise, 
In the general body the excellence, whatever it may be, is perpetuated, 
because the society is permanent, and not fluctuating with the students.” 

Dr. Conolly, whose introductory lecture succeeded that of Mr. Bell, 
on the 2d of October. is Professor of the Nature and Treatment of 
Diseases. His lecture has been published. It is written with great 
force and elegance; and embraces a variety of general subjects 
of very considerable interest, Tolerant and philosophical in his 
opinions, Dr. Conolly at the same time distinctly contends that the 
pursuits of science have no natural tendency to unsettle the great 
principles of religious belief; and he inculcates this important doctrine 
with an earnestness which we are quite sure is from the heart :—“ It 
is, I hope, almost superfluous for me to explain that in making the 
observations I have done on the diligent employment of a medical 
student’s time, and on the devotion of all his faculties to his profession, 
I have not meant to encourage or excuse the total neglect of more 
serious thoughts and occupations. God forbid, gentlemen, that I 
should be supposed for a moment capable of joining in any hypocritical 
and odious ery, in which the sacred name of religion is employed to 
promote political ends and worldly interests, to justify persecution, and 
to excite the worst passions of men! But there és a religion which 
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makes men better; and so much of your employment will be among 
the works of the Almighty hand, and you will have so many opportu- 
nities of rightly estimating at the bed of the sick and the dying ‘he 
true value of all mere worldly considerations, that I trust F may 
without impropriety beseech you, in the midst of your busy engage- 
ments, not to let your feelings be interested by these occupations in 
vain. Habitually engaged, as you will be, in doing good, I should 
wish you to be supported and directed in your exertions by an exalted 
sense of duty. This is the state of mind by which all the brightest 
characters in our profession were distinguished, and I pray that it may 
be yours. 

“ As the’rules of the University leave you one day in the week (Satur- 
day) for the revision and arrangement of your notes, and for proper 
relaxation, you will not be under the necessity of employing any part 
of Sunday in that manner. On that day, therefore, let all your 
medical occupations be put aside—your hospital attendance, or visits to 
any poor patients under your care, excepted. Attend the services of 
religion, Examine how you are passing your time. Review and 
regulate your thoughts ; and clear your minds of any animosities or 
discomposures which may have arisen during the week. Let the 
remainder of the day be passed in the perusal of esteemed authors, or 
in the society of wise and good associates. You will then not only 
not lose a day, but will actually gain time, by the refreshment of your 
minds; and by the acquisition of that serenity, the want of which is 
most unfavourable to mental ‘exertion, and which is never enjoyed 
except when we are quite at peace with ourselves.” 

Introductory lectures on Anatomy, by Mr. Pattison, and on Mid- 
wifery and the diseases of women and children, by Dr. Davis, were 
delivered on the subsequent days of the week, in which the University 
opened. Mr. Pattison and Dr. Davis are each of the very highest 
eminence in their respective walks ; but any more particular mention 
of their lectures would here be out of place. On the following Monday, 
Dr. Thomson gave the introductory lecture to his course of Materia 
Medica. This was an exceedingly interesting composition, not only to 
professional men, but to those who were unacquainted with the sub- 
ject ; for the professor not only gave a most minute and learned his- 
tory of the materia medica, but pointed out, in the most amusing 
manner, the delusions which had been practised on mankind in all ages, 
by empirical pretenders to the art of curing diseases. Dr. Thomson’s 
lectures were illustrated by the most beautiful drawings, upon a large 
scale; and by dried specimens of vegetable substances. We have 
already adverted to the splendid museum of the materia medica which 
the professor is forming at the University. We understand that this 
fine collection has been made entirely at the private cost of Dr. Thom- 
son; and that the University has thus the benefit of the long experi- 
ence, judgment, and industry of their professor, in a manner which 
argues his devotion to the honourable career of imparting the valu- 
able information by which he is distinguished. 

Dr. Edward Turner’s introductory lecture on Chemistry abundantly 
proved the justice of the high character which had preceded him, as.an 
instruetor in this branch of science, Exceedingly clear and simple in 
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his statements—perfectly ready and ingenious in his experiments—he 

ve assurance that his course would be one of the highest practical 
utility. ‘The scale upon which he conducted his experiments was par- 
ticularly impressive ; and highly calculated to convey instruction to 
every person, however distant, in his crowded audience. 

The lectures on Medical Jurisprudence of Dr. Gordon Smith, will 
doubtless be highly valuable, from his very ingenious and accurate re- 
searches on this particular point, embracing, as it does, some of the 
very highest interests of society. The introductory lecture was delivered 
on the 22d of October. 

Dr. R. E. Grant is the Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoo- 
logy; and his course embraces every branch of this extensive subject. 
The specimens upon the table at the introductory lecture delivered on the 
23d, were highly curious; and this discourse contained a great body 
of facts of leading importance in the science—perhaps, indeed, too 
much of detail for a discourse of a popular nature. There can be no 
doubt, however, of the great acquirements of Dr. Grant, in one of the 
most interesting departments both of medical and general study. 

The introductory lecture on English Language and Literature was 
delivered on the 24th, by the Rev. Thomas Dale. This professor is a 
poetical writer of considerable powers ; and his lecture, in some de- 
gree, partook of the influence of his favourite pursuits. It was rather 
ornate and figurative ; but, upon the whole, gave great evidence of high 
talents and acquirements. Whatever faults might be imputed to 
this discourse were clearly those belonging to the possession of intellec- 
tual riches. That Mr. Dale has sound and sober notions of the 
principles of composition, may be satisfactorily seen in the plan of 
instruction which has been published by him, with the sanction of the 
Council. 

On the 27th and 28th of October, the Rev. Dr. Lardner delivered two 
introductory lectures on Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, to most 
crowded theatres. The demand for tickets for the second lecture was 
so great, that the Council determined on asking Dr. Lardner to repeat 
it, for the public gratification. That on the first day was an exceed- 
ingly elegant and expressive discourse on the study of natural philo- 
sophy ; and the principles which Dr. Lardner illustrated on this 
occasion did equal credit to his ability as a philosophical professor, and 
his zeal as a christian teacher. The principal object of the second 
lecture was to exhibit the uses of some of the beautiful apparatus 
which has been prepared for the University, with unprecedented care 
and expense. Some of the most interesting experiments in pneumatics, 
hydraulics, and mechanics, were exhibited with the greatest precision, 
with instruments of very large dimensions; it being highly desirable, 
as the lecturer observed, to reach the memory by impressing the 
imagination. A considerable portion of the lecture was occupied by a 
highly interesting explanation of the construction of the steam-engine, 
through the novel medium of a large sectional model, now first exhi- 
bited in public. The advantages of this ingenious method of showing 
the complicated parts of machinery are strikingly great ; and we are 
quite sare that many persons present on this occasion derived a more 
ac curate knowledge of the peculiarities of this machine, from Dr 
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Lardner's explanatory half-hour, than they would have acquired from 
a week’s examination of the most accurate plans. We first saw a sec- 
tional model employed, in the very instance of the steam-engine, about 
three years since, at Hazelwood school, an establishment where every 
plan for making knowledge familiar is invented or adapted with a true 
spirit of philosophical perseverance. 

The mode which Dr. Lardner proposes to employ, in adapting his 
instructions in natural philosophy to those who are wholly or partially 
ignorant of mathematics, and those who have a competent knowledge 
of the subject, is by having two distinct courses—both of which it is 
proposed should be attended by the higher students, 

We have thus very briefly sketched the general proceedings of the 
University up to the moment almost of our publication. The introduc- 
tory lectures on the Italian, German, Roman, Greek, and Hebrew 
Languages and Literature, will be given during the next fortnight ; as 
well as those on Mathematics and English Law. The courses of each 
professor commence immediately after his introductory lectures; and 
these are, necessarily, confined to the students. Any one course may, 
however, be attended by persons who are not willing to go through a 
regular course of academical education. 

It has been stated that the University of Edinburgh had passed a 
resolution that they would not receive the certificates of the medical 
professors of the London University, because it has nota royal charter, 
This statement has been. thus contradicted by ontnony “* The certifi. 
cates of the professors of the University of London will have equal con- 
sideration with those of any of the lecturers at the London hospitals. 
By the ‘ Statuta Solennia de Doctoratus in Medicina Gradu in Aca- 
demia Edinburgena,’ no certificates of attendance on lectures are re- 
ceived, as qualifying for examination, unless these have been delivered 
in an university which grants the medical degree. But these Statuta 
have been in force many years. By the same Statuéa, four years’ 
attendance upon the lectures in the university are necessary to qualify 
for examination ; but students from any of the great London hospitals 
are allowed to ‘graduate after three years of university study, and 
the same privilege will attach to the students of the University of 
London.” 

All circumstances considered, the opening of the University of 
London has been so auspicious, that of its triumphant career no 
reasonable person can now entertain a doubt. 


a 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PAUPER-COLONIES 
OF HOLLAND. 


Amipst the party violence necessarily attending the unsettled state of 
the great question which renders Ireland the weakness instead of the 
strength of the empire, we are more than ever bound to turn our thoughts 
to those measures for ameliorating the condition of her people, which 
wise and benevolent men from time to time propose, Every sugges- 
tion for improving the physical and intellectual condition’ of her 
peasantry ought to be listened to with candour, and canvassed with 
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diligence, especially at the present moment, because thee is too much 
reason to apprehend that people of every mode of thinking upon the 
Catholic question are too much inclined to let that question absorb all 
other considerations. The removal of the enormous privations which 
the Irish people endure—the lifting them up, first, with regard to 
physical comforts ; and, secondly, as to morals and intelligence, which 
cannot well be cultivated amidst filth and starvation—this is the problem 
to be solved for that afflicted country; and her political tranquillity 
is mainly to be desired, as affording us time and temper to attend to 
this solution. Within the last year or two the objections which natu- 
rally prevailed against the introduction of a poor-rate into Ireland, have 
been materially weakened; and a pretty general opinion has grown up, 
that a statutory relief for the infirm, the sick, and the aged, ought in some 
degree to be adopted. How far the experiment should extend to a 
compulsory provision ‘ for setting the poor to work,” is a question of 
great practical difficulty with regard to Ireland; and one which we 
will not undertake hastily or lightly to discuss. 

According to a statement in the Third Report of the Emigration 
Committee, there are nearly five millions of acres in Ireland that could 
be cultivated. Now, though we have not the documents from which 
the table annexed to that Report is given, and have doubts of its ac- 
curacy, as it states the surface of Scotland at about three hundred 
thousand acres more than that of Ireland, yet we are inclined to think, 
that the improvable acres in Ireland are stated under, and not over 
their real number. We are aware that no two of what are called the 
authorities are agreed about the extent of Ireland, and thus we are 
disposed to doubt them all; but ‘still the quantity of land susceptible 
of cultivation is great, and the climate is favourable; and in these 
there might be found that immediate profitable occupation of the 
people which the country wants, as the very first step towards im- 
provement. We wish to avoid emigration; and had much rather do 
something at home—something that shall keep the people and make 
them useful. 

The experiment of cultivation at home has been tried, and tried 
with very great success by the Dutch—a people who have always been 
famed for their prudence, the judicious way in which they conducted 
their internal management, and the care that they have taken of their 
poor. ‘There are at present lying before us, three separate accounts of 
the ‘*‘ Pauper Colonies of Holland”—which are established upon lands 
naturally far worse than the average of the five millions of acres in 
Ireland. One of these accounts is in a volume by Mr. Sadler, entitled 
“ Treland, its Evils, and their Remedies ;” another is by a Member of 
‘the Highland Society of Scotland ;” and the third is by Mr. Jacob, 
the well-known reporter on the corn trade. Without meaning to 
throw any doubt upon the others, we shall abridge what we have to 
say from Mr. Jacob, because he gives his name, and because his ac- 
count is shorter, and, in our opinion, clearer than any of the others.» 

Mr. Jacob’s observations have been published by “ the Society for 
improving the Condition of the Lower Order of Tenantry, and of the 
Labouring Population of Ireland ;” and though the Committee of that 
Society have not yet published their report, or even matured their 
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plan, it is probable that they may suggest, if not attempt, something 
similar to what has been effected in Holland. 

In the observations prefatory to the account of the Dutch colo- 
nies, Mr. Jacob very successfully combats the objections that are 
usually made to the improvement of the poorer soils, both from ge- 
neral principles, and from practical cases. 

Of late there have sprung up some very inveterate prejudices upon 
this subject. They mainly originated with the late Mr. Ricardo. But 
he looked only at the money value, the artificial value, of things ; and 
was not aware of that natural value which costs society nothing. Adam 
Smith set down the “land and labour” as the primary sources of 
wealth ; the moderns threw out the land altogether, and confined the 
value to the labour. Among other false conclusions to which this led 
them, was the doctrine that the cultivation of certain lands—that is, of 
lands that will not yield a certain return for the labour, and not bestowed 
upon them, is a loss, not comparatively,as measured by the other occupa- 
tions in which they who cultivate the land might be employed, but abso- 
lutely and in itself. Now, if people can do better, it is not prudent for 
them to cultivate bad land, or even good land, or in fact to do any thing 
but that which is better ; but if they can do no better, then the plough- 
ing of the most arid waste in the kingdom, or even the scratching 
of it with their hands, if it will thereby yield them any produce, is not 
only advisable, but absolutely necessary, Some portions of almost 
every country, and some whole countries that are now the most pro- 
ductive and profitable, were at one time complete deserts. In spite of 
the rights of commonage, and the bad effect of tithes, there are many 
acres of this description in England; there are many more in Scot- 
land ; and the whole of Holland, and much of the north of Germany 
and the peninsula of Jutland, were originally barren sands, and have 
been brought to their present state by repeated cultivation, the first efforts 
of which were what these persons would have called unproductive. If 
there be any vegetable mould, however poor; if there be any stony matter 
in a state of division like sand; if there even be the bare rock as a 
flooring to lay soil upon—that is one element of fertility and produc- 
tion that costs nothing. One of the finest crops of potatoes, both as 
to quantity and quality, that ever we saw, was beside the huts of some 
fishermen on the coast of Loch Ailsh, on the west coast of Ross-shire ; 
they had been planted on the bare rock, and merely supplied with two 
layers of turf from a bog at some distance, one below the seed-sets, 
another over. The air is another important element of fertility—so 
very important that not one of the vegetable functions can be performed 
without it; and the air costs nothing. The rain and the dew, even the 
snow of winter, and the frost that pulverizes the clods, are all elements 
of fertility ; and they cost nothing. So also is the genial influence of 
the sun. In fact, if there be but room and climate, (and the latter 
may be wonderfully improved by cultivation,) we are in possession of 
all the essential natural elements of plenty, and human industry can 
supply the rest. 

Cultivation by cottagers has been very successfully employed in 
many parts of Scotland, not for the mere diteiie’ of a local 


tion, but with a view of bringing a large surplus ultimately into the 
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market. In some places, where the moor or waste, is of superior 
quality, and the climate good, the cottagers pay a rent from the begin- 
ning of their operations ; and, in some places, they are allowed some- 
thing annually to commence with, and are bound to bring so much soil 
into cultivation every year, till, at the expiration of a stipulated time, 
they pay rent. In one place in the north, this mode of cultivation was 
begun many years ago close by the shore; and the cottagers have 
moved gradually up the hill, leaving land behind them fit for being 
converted into large farms, while they have not only submitted to the 
removals, but considered them as advantageous. The same system 
has been tried in Ireland, among others by Lord Palmerston, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Nimmo, the engineer; and, as far as we have been 
able to learn, the success has been complete. But we have somewhat 
digressed from our main subject. 

Of the Pauper Colonies, the one which Mr, Jacob selects for illus- 
tration is that of Frederick’s Oord. The originator of the scheme was 
General Van den Bosch. The general, while in the island of Java, 
had formed a connexion with a Chinese mandarin, whose skill in 
farming he had admired, and who had under him a colony of emigrant 
Chinese. This connexion turned out so well, that the general, on his 
return to Europe, was able to sell his estate for six times the original 
cost. Though the plan which the mandarin and his colony of emi- 
grants adopted in cultivating the Javanese estate be not mentioned, 
it is by no means improbable, that it was the same with that adopted in 
the Netherlands—only allowing for the difference of climate and pro- 
duce; as General Vanden Bosch could not cultivate his own estate in 
Java to so much profit, till he entered into the arrangement with 
Tjan-hoeck, the mandarin. In justice, therefore, we ought to consider 
the plan as originally a Chinese, and not a Dutch one, though the 
Dutch have the merit of introducing it into Europe. General Van 
den Bosch laid before the King of the Netherlands a plan for a pau- 
per establishment, which at once met with the royal patronage. A 
public meeting was held at the Hague in 1818, and a Society of Bene- 
ficence formed, and two committees organized for its management. 
The first, or Committee of Beneficence, consists of twelve members,—or 
a president, two assistants or assessors, and nine members, one of 
whom acts as secretary. The president was appointed for life, the 
assessors annually, but capable of being re-elected ; and the president 
was Prince Frederick, the second son of the king. 'Themembers form 
four sub-committees: finance, instruction, correspondence, and general 
purposes ; the first and second having each an assessor for chairman, 
and the others choosing their own. i 

The second committee, or Committee of Superintendence, consists 
of twenty-four members, who elect their own president and secretary. 
This committee examines and audits the accounts, watches the expen- 
diture and operations of the society, and directs the prosecution of 
those who do not conform to its regulations. 

Having received the sanction of the king, the society was recom- 
mended to all the local authorities, and soon found itself in possession 
of 5380/., obtained from more than 20,000 members. Having 
obtained funds, and made the necessary arrangements, the society 
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purchased the estate of Westerbech Sloot, on the east side _of the 
Zuyder Zee, and not far from the town of Steenwyk. This estate cost 
them 4660/.; and it contained from 1200 to 1800 acres, about 200 
of which was under a sort of culture, or covered with bad wood, and 
the rest a mere heath. They let the cultivated land, about one-tenth of 
the whole ; deepened the Aa, (which runs through the estate,) so that 
it is navigable for boats, and built store-houses, a school, and dwell. 
ings for about fifty-two families, of from six to eight persons each. 
Their operations were begun in September, 1818; by the 10th of No- 
vember the houses were ready; and the communes sent some poor 
families. 
‘The total expense of each family, in sterling money, was as follows :— 
£. 8. a. 
Building each house. ©} hte niet SAR AB 
Furniture andimplements . . in, 0, 8.8.8 
OO a ee ee eee: | 
Two cows, or one cow andten sheep. . . 1210 0 
Cultivation and seed, first year . . . 33 6 8 
Advances in provisions : : ge ee 
Advances of other kinds ‘ é ‘ © @£@2 3 8 
Flax and wool to be spun : ‘ » « 1618. 4 
Seven acres uncultivated land, net ‘ - 8 6 8 





Total establishment . £141 13 4 

This estimate is between 22/. and 231. for each individual, and they 
are expected to repay it to the society in rent and labour, besides 
maintaining themselves, in about sixteen years. Each allotment of 
seven acres is laid ont in a rectangle, having the house toward the road 
with one end, and the other reaching fifty feet into the allotment. The 
dwelling occupies the part next the road, then comes the barn, after that 
the stalls for the cattle, and behind these the reservoir for manure, in 
which every particle of vegetable and animal refuse is carefully made up 
into compost, with the heath and moss of the land; the preparation of 
this compost being one of the most essential of their labours. While under 
the society they are subjected to a kind of military regulation, all their 
work being done by the piece; they assemble at six in the morning in 
summer, and, even in winter, and those whe do not answer to their 
names at the roll-call, get no wages for the day. When the labour of 
the day is over, each receives a ticket stating the amount of wages; and 
for that he may procure food from the store at fixed rates. Those who 
are at first unable to support themselves get credit, but they must pay 
afterwards. ‘The women spin, weave, and knit, at first from purchased 
wool and flax, but as soon as possible from the produce of their own 
flocks and fields. A day and a half’s work every week is allowed for the 
support of the sick, the infirm, and those who are not fit for labour ; 
and for this those who work are allowed one shilling per day in summer, 
and eightpence in the winter. The whole of the necessaries and ap- 
pointments are regularly inspected with military care, and such as have 
been wasteful are obliged to make good what they have destroyed. | It 
will be borne in mind that the whole stock out of which each family 
of seven or eight persons is to find support, and if they can, effect 
some savings, is the stock of 141. 13s. 4d,, and the'seven acres of waste 
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land—not only waste land, but land which is of a description not the 
most susceptible of cultivation, The careful preparation of manure, 
the most remarkable feature in Chinese husbandry, is the grand re- 
source; and the result is far from discouraging. We shall not give the 
details ; but the following are the sums of produce and expenditure 


for one year :— 


Total produce Gir e EH Wao oe | 
Expenses, including rent, (about 12s. an acre) 39 11 8 


Surpluseach year . .« + «+ « » 48 8 4 

The desire of gain and the approbation of the superintendents are, 
in general, found to be sufficient stimuli both to industry and good 
conduct. When these are not enough, forfeiture of privileges, con- 
finement, and hard labour are resorted to. ‘There are also badges of 
honour—medals of copper, silver and gold. ‘Those who have the cop- 
per medal may leave the colony on Sundays without asking leave ; the 
silver is given to those who have made some savings, and they are al- 
lowed to go beyond the colony in the intervals of labour on working days; 
and when they are entitled to the gold medal, by having shewn that 
they clear 20/. 16s. 8d. a-year by their labour, they are free tenants, 
and released from all the regulations of the colony. These privi- 
leges may, however, be suspended for offences. 

In the course of seven years, from its first establishment, the colony 
of Frederick’s Oord, contained a population of 6778, including that of 
‘Omme Schanze, under a more rigid control, and among the number 
were 2174 orphans and foundlings. The total number forming all the 
colonies in Holland were stated to Mr. Jacob at 20,000, but he thinks 
it exaggerated: there were, however, 8000 in North Holland. Every 
attention is paid to the education of the young; and, in a country 
which has been always remarkable for its good sense in matters of 
religious opinion, and which, like Ireland, is, now that Flanders has 
been added to Holland, made up of Catholics and Protestants, it has, 
as Mr. Jacob remarks, “ been deemed wise to keep education apart 
jrom spiritual tuition,’—a wisdom which, if ever Ireland shall be 
blessed by the establishment of similar colonies, could not be too im- 
plicitly followed. 

And there are five millions of acres in Ireland, each of which is just 
as capable of supporting its human beings, and in sixteen years repay- 
ing the expense of putting them there, as those upon the wilderness of 
sand, peat, and heather, at Frederick’s Oord in Holland. Indeed they 
are a great deal more so; for very many of the Irish acres are of a 
quality capable of yielding a good crop without any previous manure; 
and few or none of them need be devoted to so poor a grain-crop as 
rye—the only one which the Dutch colonists appear yet to have culti- 
vated to advantage. Ireland, too, has greatly the superiority in cli- 
mate—in every natural advantage. And there can be no doubt that 
the labouring Irish would work hard enough if they were once put 
under proper regulation. 

Here then are means of relief at hand, sufficiently ample to employ 
the whole of what is very improperly called the surplus population of 
Ireland (there can be no surplus population where there are five mil- 
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lion acres, Out of about twenty that might be cultivated, but are not) ; 
and this is a relief which does not rest upon theory, but of which we have 
as clear a practical demonstration as can be obtained on any subject, 

Nor need the advantage be confined to Ireland. There are, ac- 
cording to the statement already quoted, four millions of acres in 
England and Wales that might be cultivated to advantage, and six 
millions of the ‘same description in Scotland; so that, in the whole 
island of Britain, there are ten millions of available acres, and fifteen 
millions in the entire kingdom. With this fact on the one hand, and 
the successful experiment of the Dutch on the other, we speak, and 
write, and legislate about an excessive population, and send the people 
all over the world, at double the expense which, in colonies similar. to 
those of Holland, would make them independent at home. 

The people of Scotland might be, perhaps, left to manage matters 
as they please, because there, so far as we know, the able-bodied have 
not yet sent in a formal claim for charity, But really, if there were 
such colonies in England, the advantages would be immense, both in 
saving to the public and in preserving the habits of the working 
classes. ‘The amount of the poor-rate might then be diminished by 
more than one-half; and all the advantages of it. might be secured 
without any of the evils. If those who were able to work and could 
not find employment were sent to the colony, the parish would be 
relieved of the burden of all save the really necessitous ; and the pro- 
bability is that the number who cannot now find work would thereby 
be greatly diminished; the lafge sums now annually spent in litiga- 
tion, or in wheeling and countermarching paupers over the country, 
would be entirely saved, as the parties who are passed to their parishes 
are generally able to work, and could be sent to the colony without 
any expense. 

Even culprits might be employed at a profit to the public, as the 
delinquents are in many of the Dutch establishments, instead of idly 
treading the winds as they are now made to do at our tread-mills. 
On the subject of labour, some of our countrymen appear to have the 
most singular notions that ever entered into human heads. If we do 
not actually believe that men live upon labour and not upon food, we 
act as if that were our belief—which comes nearly to the same thing. 
That we may not injure the honest labourer, we direct that the labour 
of those whom we sentence to it as a punishment shall be of no profit ; 
and we take the price of their maintenance and of the machinery that 
they waste in their idle drudgery out of the pockets of those who do 
labour; whereas, if we made the culprits do anything useful, the 
whole that they did would be, as compared with our system, a clear gain. 

If we had such colonies as a resource to meet the contingencies 
of those who were able to work, and our poor-rate freed from the 
customary litigation and jobbing, our system of provision for the helpless 
and the unfortunate would be very nearly perfect; and if we could 
bring about oe i wears we should do more for her than if — 
were to spend a thousand years in political legislation. We : 
the society, to which we have alluded, will go on pase 
who would in any way thwart or retard their progress are not the 
friends either of Ireland or of England, 5 atin. eaashi>bagtr 
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THE LATE HARVEST. 


Tue result of the last harvest is a question of paramount importance 
at the present moment; and that the people of England should be 
rightly informed upon it is, we think, at once an act of justice and 
policy : we have so viewed this question, and we have proceeded in our 
investigation with an anxious desire to state the whole ease to them. 
But, while we conceal no fact within our knowledge, we shall not 
indulge in conjectures that are calculated to excite undue alarm. In 
an examination of this description, it will be recollected that the 
period in which we are writing is an early one for making accurate 
calculations regarding the condition of the crops, because the corn is 
not generally threshed; hut as portions of it have undergone that 
operation in every county, and as our researches have extended thus 
far, we deem ourselves fully competent now to enter upon a subject 
creating such intense public anxiety. We have received communica- 
tions from every part of the kingdom as to the productiveness of the 
corn already threshed, and that, we think, is a fair sample for our 
purpose, which is to give a general result without attempting minute 
details. This is the time also, when a statement like the present can 
be practically useful, by infusing caution in the consumption without 
producing an excess of apprehension; for, at all events, whatever 
danger there may be as to a serious scarcity of corn, the period is com- 
paratively distant at which it will be severely felt. 
' For the purpose of simplifying the details that we have gone into 
for enabling us to form a judgment as to the quantity of wheat that 
will be wanting, by reason of the failure of the last harvest, we will 
take the amount required for the consumption of England at twelve 
millions of quarters. It may be a little more; certainly, we think not 
less, but we have no doubt this amount is sufficiently accurate for the 
object we have in view. Two millions of quarters are required for 
seed, out of this quantity, leaving the demand for human consumption 
at ten millions of quarters, or eighty millions of bushels.. The north 
of England is an exception to the general state of the crops, inasmuch 
as the harvest there has been favourable; therefore, we shall refer to 
that district presently, when we notice Scotland and Ireland, which 
present circumstances of a more favourable nature than those which 
we must previously attend to. It is remarkable, taken as a whole, that 
the deficiency does not vary in amount in different counties. _ In some 
instances it does vary materially, but they must be considered rather 
as exceptions to a general rule; for out of all the English counties, 
the northern ones excepted, we do not find above six in which we 
think the deficiency may not be taken at about one-fifth of a fair 
average crop, according to the most-careful calculations that we can 
make. Some persons who have been instituting enquiries upon this 
subject make the deficiency as high as one-third; a great many more 
put it at one-fourth, among whom are some of the .best-informed 
farmers; but upon the information that we have received from ev 
county: in the kingdom, we cannot make it average above one-fifth. 
must be. remembered, that there is great. difficulty in separating 
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enquiries of this nature from self-interested motives, and we have no 
doubt that the highest calculation is strongly tainted with them. We 
have made due allowance for exaggerated statements from those 
parties upon whom we could not place implicit reliance. In a very 
few instances we have been obliged to receive the reports of such 
parties without getting their statements confirmed by those in whom 
we could confide. The counties that are exceptions to our calculation 
of one-fifth, are Wiltshire, Berkshire, Hampshire, Kent, Worcester- 
shire, and Lincolnshire. Wiltshire appears to have suffered very 
extensively by reason of the inauspicious season ; and the impatience 
of the farmers there to house their corn greatly aggravated the evil. 
Indeed this impatience (a very natural weakness, we will allow) has 
grievously increased the evil in every county; but particularly in those 
where the weather has been most unfavourable: for in proportion to 
the untoward state of the weather has the anxiety to house the crop 
been apparent. In this county, we think, the deficiency cannot be 
rated at less than one-third. 

The difference in Kent, with reference to the high and low lands in 
that county, is extraordinary. In the fine dry soil, the crop, had it not 
been for the impatience of farmers, would have been a fair one ; as it 
was, its deficiency did not exceed one-eighth : whilst in the low lands, 
in the neighbourhood of Faversham and in the district adjoining the 
river, as well as toward the Romney Marshes, the wheat was scarcely 
worth reaping in many instances, and did not yield above the half of 
an average crop. In Worcestershire, the harvest for the most part was 
favourable, and from the calculations we have seen respecting this 
county, we should state the loss to be about one-eighth. 

The low lands of Lincolnshire, in the consideration of which we must 
include a small portion of Cambridgeshire, aggravated to a large extent 
the deficiency in the former county, and, although not in the same pro- 
portion, that of the latter. The distinction between the two counties 
was this-—the harvest in Lincolnshire was generally bad, and the fenny 
district grievously increased the aggregate loss to the farmers in this 
county, reducing their amount of wheat to one half its usual quantity. 
in Cambridgeshire, on the contrary, in the drier parts of the county, the 
corn was fair both in quantity and quality: these two circumstances 
balanced the average for Cambridgeshire at about one-fourth. 

In Berkshire and Hampshire the crops suffered severely, and the 
farmers were particularly unfortunate in housing their corn. These 
counties have been especially noticed as regards their harvest this year. 
We have seen a variety of loose communications from them, all. 
tending to shew the distressing diminution there would be in this dis- 
trict from an average crop; and therefore we entered upon our enquiries 
in it with great caution, and we certainly find that the most moderately 
computed loss upon the crop this year, as compared with an average 
one, rather exceeds one-third in the above counties. ‘The exceptions 
that we have noticed, however, are very limited, and not sufficient to 
militate against the uniformity of the deficiency, inasmuch as the 
fluctuations in the excepted districts bring it, in some instances, above, 
and, in others, below the scale. 


Before we enter further upon that part of the question that imme- 
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diately belongs to consumption in the common acceptation of the 
term, we will diverge for a moment to notice the augmentation of the 
evil caused by the demand for seed-corn, amounting, as we have be- 
fore stated, to two millions of quarters. ‘This is not taken into account 
by the public generally ; and few of those who calculate upon it, see 
the pressure of the demand to its full extent. The other branch of 
consumption may be diminished by prudence. Rice, potatoes, and 
other articles, are good substitutes, in cases of necessity, for wheat ; 
but for the purpose of sowing, an uncompromising demand of two 
millions of quarters of the best grain is required, which cannot be re- 
duced by any forethought, and which will admit of no substitute. The 
crop that averages two quarters to an acre must equally give its two 
millions of quarters for seed as that which produces in another year 
three quarters to an acre. It is difficult at present to see how the 
consumption for food is to be supplied, but that for seed materially 
increases the embarrassment. 

Upon the most moderate calculation, we fear that the deficiency in 
measure (we use the term in contradistinction to another deficit that 
we shall immediately have to notice) cannot be placed lower than at 
two millions of quarters; for it must be recollected that, in taking it at 
one-fifth, we have reduced it to the utmost limits that our information 
will admit of; and the balance of difference produced by the excepted 
counties has a tendency to increase it, because the greater proportion 
of their crops is over, rather than under, our scale. To this loss in 
measure must be added a loss in weight, inasmuch as the wheat of 
the present year does not produce the average weight when reduced to 
flour. This deficit that arises between the measure of wheat and 
weight of flour amounts, we apprehend, to 300,000 quarters. It varies 
of course, some grain yielding more, some less; but the whole will 
make up that sum, leaving a total diminution from an average crop 
of 2,300,000 quarters—an amount that was never imported in any 
one year. To this general remark as regards importation, there are 
facts to be added which we fear will tend to narrow materially arrivals 
of wheat from the continent. And first, an increased quantity of land 
is every year put out of tillage in Poland, and other parts of the con- 
tinent, in consequence of the English market being virtually closed 
against its produce. Secondly, the harvest has been for the most part 
a short one on the other side of the Channel, particularly in France ; 
which country has drained the corn markets around her, as she has 
been importing foreign corn at a duty of four shillings per quarter. 
From this and other causes, Dantzic and the great depédts of grain are 
by no means well supplied. In the last place, the Russian and Turkish 
war will probably increase the difficulties of this country in the way of 
obtaining corn. The blockade of the Dardanelles will send the Turks 
to markets where, as purchasers of wheat, they will more directly 
come in contact with us than they would at Odessa, where they now 
cannot go, and which formerly was the place from which they largely 
supplied themselves; and the demand for wheat will be considerably 
increased in the East of Europe by reason of the military operations. 
Any attempt to form a calculation as to the quantity of wheat in the 
hands of the English farmers would be futile; but from the best in- 
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formation that we can obtain, we believe it to be smaller than in most 
years. The amount of foreign wheat in bond is also low. On the 
first of September the quantity in Warehouse was 244,614 quarters. 

We now turn to circumstances of a less gloomy character than those 
we have been noticing, and we wish that it could be said that they 
were a set-off against them. In the northern counties the harvest has 
produced a fair average crop; this is allowed universally. Scotland 
has also done the same; and Ireland will be enabled to render this 
island some assistance. ‘The agriculture of Ireland is annually im- 
proving ; we are now receiving corn from thence to some extent, and 
the late harvest has in no degree suffered there asin England. The 
potatoe crop is good. Barley is also an average one. The same re- 
mark applies to beans ; all good substitutes for wheat in case of need. 
After this, we have to look to importation, which closes the catalogue 
of protecting circumstances. The amount of unemployed capital is 
now immense; so that as far as money goes England was never better 
prepared for a crisis like the present; but the question is, can the 
corn be bought on the continent ? We know that generally in times of 
scarcity grain does creep out of holes and corners in an extraordinary 
manner ; but as regards this country, it is pretty clear that the harvest 
of 1827 was not a very productive one, and after what we have stated 
with regard to the continental harvests and transactions in corn, it 
would, we think, be extravagant to expect much above a million of 
quarters from importation, when it has seldom exceeded in any year a 
million and a half. 

We have heard it suggested, and by persons for whose opinion we 
entertain great respect, that high prices will bring foreign wheat freely 
into the English markets, and from quarters that have not generally 
exported to any extent to this country. We wish it may be so; but we 
are not sanguine in this expectation, and for these reasons,—because 
there is a scarcity of corn on the continent; and because the great 
impetus given to importation would be the reduction of duty in this 
country to a nominal one, which we apprehend is not likely to occur 
till after Christmas; at which period the weather will interpose to pre- 
vent exportation to our shores in some instances, and in all, the value 
of grain in an almost universally deficient season like the present will 
become more apparent, and consequently will not, we think, be ex- 
ported to England, excepting at ruinously high prices, and under the 
certainty that it will not be wanted at home. We have no right to 
calculate upon large importations even when tlie duty is nominal here, 
excepting under the circumstances we have noticed. We believe the 
late rise in prices at Mark-lane to have been merely, speculative, and 
we shall probably see the price lower before Christmas; but no in- 
ference is to be drawn from that. ‘The pressure, if it come, will be 
at a much later period, and a diminution of price in December will 
have the effect only of producing false hopes and keeping up the duty. 
We cannot expect foreign corn to come into our ports under existing 
circumstances, more or even so abundantly as in former years. 

Ata period like the present, when we may naturally be go a decrease 
of the means by which the operative manufacturer labourer em- 


ployed upon buildings or other works are enabled to obtain the neces- 
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saries of life, in consequence of an inclement season, or a diminished 
demand for manufactures for exportation, it is desirable that irritation 
should not be wantonly increased; but it is equally desirable that 
truths should be stated with firmness and fairness. No one unfettered 
by prejudice can have read the statement that we have made regarding 
the late harvest, without feeling deep apprehensions as to the condition 
of the country, respecting the first object of national importance—the 
quantity of corn in it, and likely to be in it; and it must be obvious to 
those free to think upon the subject, that if a comparatively unrestricted 
commerce in the first necessary of life had been suffered to exist, that 
the present state of things would have been prevented. 

As to the general axiom that, under the present circumstances of 
the Empire, the agricultural interest is entitled to protection, we 
do not consider this to be the period for discussing the question 
—inasmuch as the prevailing principle of the land-owners, or, 
more correctly speaking, their terms are too uncompromising for a 
detailed investigation of the subject to be of any advantage in this 
place. Public opinion must bear down upon them more forcibly ; 
which will at once have the effect of checking the arrogance of the 
aristocracy, and confirming the purpose of the Government; for at 
present it is met at every turn, whenever an endeavour is made to settle 
the question upon any thing like an equitable footing, by the inordinate 
demands of the landed interest, which can hold out threats calculated 
to make the stoutest ministerial heart fail. ‘The Cabinet must get sup- 
port from without, before it can approach that point of just and fair 
arrangement that would extend advantages (by infusing fresh indus- 
try and enterprise into every branch of commerce) to all classes in 
the community, until the system of mercantile freedom becomes com- 
pletely developed. It is this object of uniform advantage that ought 
to be kept steadily in view when settling the Corn Trade, because in 
exact proportion to the attention paid to it will that period be hastened 
or retarded, at which distressingly high prices will cease, and that will 
shew the beneficial results of open commercial intercourse in the 
clearest light, the trade in question being the great pivot upon which 
it would best work. It was this point that Mr. Grant shewed he was 
anxious to reach, throughout the whole of his speech in the last ses- 
sion, in introducing the Corn Laws. The trade to which these laws 
referred, ought to have been identified with, at least, if not leading, 
Mr. Huskisson’s measures. Sooner or later that must be the case, 
unless a total abandonment of them take place, which we cannot anti- 
cipate. The great desideratum is to bring that about at the earliest 
period, and with the mildest collision. To expect this to be effected 
without heart-burning, and bitter opposition, would be an Utopian wish ; 
but an exhibition of national decision upon a question of no less im- 
portance than that involving the price and supply of the chief article of 
human subsistence, mixed up with other questions of great commer- 
cial importance, would defy self-interest in its strongest holds. 

The Government will, we think, every day be the more in need of 
this popular demonstration, as the necessity of a change forces itself 
more strongly upon it; for it should be borne in mind that, however 
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much the former may temporize and hesitate to adopt liberal principles, 
Tories in office and Tories out of office are at this time of day very 
different persons. With the latter, liberalism and treason are synony- 
mous; and they imagine, or rather hope, that a little wholesome coer- 
cion will bring the people back to a proper sense of their duty, if the 
Government were not so tardy in applying it, But whatever may be 
the wishes of official Tories, if they even go the length of those which 
emanate from their irresponsible advisers, they see difficulties in the 
way of checking the spirit of the times that their more daring political 
associates (the knees-in-blood gentlemen) do not condescend to 
notice. These men are constantly goading the Government to attack 
liberalism, which is poison to them in all its branches, although some 
parts may be more especially under their anathemas; but we doubt 
whether they entertain more inveteracy against an Irish Catholic than 
they do against education for an Englishman, or against the liberty 
that permits a merchant or a cotton-spinner to spend his 10,000/. a 
year as well as a lord of the soil. The ground is constantly giving 
way under them: every circumstance tells them that their politics and 
pretensions must yield to better feelings. This urges them the more 
tenaciously to make an appeal to the minister, who finds that, if the 
public mind be properly directed, he can no longer be a point d’appui 
to extravagantly unjust demands, Under these circumstances attention 
cannot be too often called to the state of our Corn Trade, because 
from that, opinion will flow, and according to the strength of the 
current will an earlier or later alteration in it take place. 

The fallacy constantly promulgated by land-owners is, that manu- 
factures are not identified as closely with the national weal as the land, 
and that they may remove. A more preposterous idea cannot be 
entertained. The fostering care which they have experienced here has 
rendered England the focus of them. How could English manufac- 
turers compete with foreigners under the pressure of high wages and 
heavy taxation, if it were not for the facilities they receive here, which 
they could never expect to enjoy elsewhere? The spirit of improve- 
ment that is in a manner indigenous to the English soil, and the com- 
petition consequent upon it, superinduces activity and enterprise, and 
are sO Many reasons for manufactures continuing here. This ought 
to give confidence to the agriculturists when they consider that they 
have such a body of customers for their produce, especially when prices 
are low; for in that case, although the wages of the operative manu- 
facturer are reduced, his means as a purchaser are increased. His 
wages are never raised in proportion to the highest point of prices, 
and they are never reduced to the lowest. Besides, the lowness of 
prices increases the number of persons in the market for agricultural 
produce, inasmuch as it diminishes the number of the unemployed. 

The effects of the restrictive statutes regarding the trade in corn, 
recoil dreadfully upon the land. They have produced a constant alter- 
nation of high and Jow prices. When the country has been under the 
influence of the former, wages have risen, and a diminished demand for 
goods by reason of their increased value has taken place, and agri- 
culturists, in many instances, must pay high prices, when the demand 
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for their produce is diminished in consequence of them. Under the 
most favourable circumstances, the effects of these laws recoil upon 
those they were intended to protect, In seasons of low prices, the 
depression among the owners and occupiers of land is more severe than 
among manufacturers at the alternate period, 

The taxation which agriculturists are subjected to is constantly put 
forth as an argument in favour of protection for them, If, however, 
they were well informed as to their own interest, they would know that 
they reimburse themselves from the consumer, be the taxes higher or 
lower; but, as they have false notions upon this subject, we will con- 
sider the question according to the view taken of it by agriculturists ; 
and ask in what instance does the land pay an excess of taxation ?—In 
tithes, we will allow,—but, with this exception, their imposts are lighter 
than any other part of the community, In the horse-duty—one of 
great importance, they are especially considered. In the poor-rates, 
by management, the farmers relieve themselves from wages materially, 
paying a portion of them out of those rates. The parochial concerns 
of an agricultural village are usually conducted by two or three prin- 
cipal farmers, who regulate the scale of wages. The general plan is 
to give a labourer four, five, or six shillings per week less than the 
wages that would maintain his family, and pay him that sum out of 
the rates, as parochial relief; thereby incumbering all those rate- 
paying parishioners, who do not employ agricultural labourers, with a 
portion of their maintenance. The land-tax they pay in common with 
all tax-paying subjects in the realm, They are exempted from win- 
dow-lights in the rooms in which they prepare their produce for sale, 
With regard to tithes, we would ask, do they not, in some shape or 
other, almost universally fall upon the commercial interest? Not in 
the same proportion, or so vexatiously, prover y, but they still reach 
other classes ; as the history of city parishes, and that of many lar 
towns that we could mention, testify. Another relief from taxation the 
land enjoys, is the non-payment of the legacy duty. No devise of 
land pays this impost, whilst personal property pays it at the rate of 
one to ten per cent. Connected with this tax there is a curious anec- 
dote, shewing the disinterestedness of landed proprietors. When Mr, 
Pitt first entertained the idea of laying a duty on legacies, he sent for 
a leading bank-director, and another individual, an eminent banker in 
the city, and stated his intention to them; at the same time observing, 
that it was a tax that he did not wish to impose, from several consi- 
derations, but the pressing necessities of the country left him no alter- 
native. These gentlemen instantly assented ta the proposition of the 
minister, at the same time saying, that, of course, landed as well as 
personal property was to be liable to the tax. Mr. Pitt replied, that 
was his intention ultimately; but as it would require a more compli- 
cated bill to include devises of land, he intended for the present to 
make the operation apply only to personal property, but in the next 
session of parliament a bill should be introduced applying to land also. 


When the gentlemen who had originally been sent for by Mr. Pitt per- 


ceived that he did not bring in the bill in question according to his 
promise, they called upon him, and asked him to redeem his pledge to 
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them. The answer of the minister was this:—‘“I find that I could 
not carry such a bill through the House of Lords, as the one I pro- 
mised to introduce into the Commons; the law, therefore, must re. 
main as it is!” 

Their interest being ill understood by agriculturists, has caused 
them to set up claims injurious to their own, and every other class of 
the community. Circumstances, however, we think, are in rapid pro- 
gress to force landed proprietors into a more wholesome system. 
Upon what principle are they to expect high prices, when the merchant 
and manufacturer are contented with the lowest scale of profits ?—a 
steady return of which, without alternation, is the desideratum, whe- 
ther capital be invested in agriculture or commerce. We hope, and 
believe, thatthe course of events will, at no distant period, produce it, 
and when it arrives, that there will be more sympathy between the 
trading and landed interests. 





THE LAST DAY OF THE YEAR IN VIENNA. 


To “ welcome the coming, speed the parting guest,” is so universal 
an instinct among the human race, that it can lead us to rejoice over 
the loss of an integral portion of our very existence, and to hail the 
dawning sun of a new year, forgetful that its main object is to light 
the pilgrims of the earth “ their way to dusty death.” 

In London, thanks to parliaments and fox-hunters, who have intro- 
duced a new style into the fashionable calendar, New year’s day is left 
to mere plebeian celebration; but, on the continent, it still remains 
the first signal for the renewal of social intercourse,—the harbinger of 
the gaieties of the Carnival,—the rallying point for dismembered fami- 
lies. Under its magnetic influence, the absent return,—the frugal wax 
generous,—the reserved open their hearts,—and tutti quanti—their 
houses! Woe to the female form which does not on that day prove 
the powers of some new adornment,—and woe to the sowpirant who 
neglects the occasion of doing rich and fitting homage to its antece- 
dent attractions! L’ami de la maison who wishes to secure himself 
an appetizing perspective of future dinners, must not omit to repay 
the luxuries of the past by an @ compte of sugar plums and gilt 
paper on the eventful day ‘a Strenna consacré ;” and the “ step- 
dames and dowagers, who wither out a young man’s revenue” by 
their obstinate adherence to the possession of many happy new years, 
must be duly propitiated by liberal sacrifices on the very altar which 
renders their worship hateful. 5 QR Ee 2 

I have more than once witnessed the excitement produced in France 
by the arrival of le jour des étrennes. I have seen elderly gentlemet 
in full costume,—buckles, silk stockings, and pigtails,—simy 
long day from house to house, with the cornet et co: 
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I have seen bonbons distributed in the service, and under the influence 
of every passion; for love, vanity, and ambition, contribute in equal 
shares to the débit of the Rue des Lombards. Nay, it is said that 
diablotins to the wife of “mon chef,” and Polichinelles en sucre to the 
progeny of “ notre digne protecteur” have been a source of advance- 
ment to more than one member of the buraucratie de Paris. 

But. the acknowledged, the almost boasted levity of the French 
character renders these inconsistencies a matter of little marvel. 
Among’ the Germans,—the sober, undemonstrative, deliberate Ger- 
mans,—I was surprised to find the New Jahr a festival of equal 
importance, and commemorated with almost equal frivolity. Anxious 
to note every variation of popular character, I mingled on the last day 
of the year with the idlers of the Graben, which is the Bond-street or 
Rue Vivienne of Vienna. 

What cheerful faces met me at every step! What a gay appear- 
ance every shop had assumed to entice the wary and to ruin the gene- 
rous! The porcelain, rivalling that of Sévres,—the millinery affecting 
to be an importation from the banks of the Seine,—the varnished 
wares of Nuremberg,—the delicate carvings of Berchtolsgaden,—the 
lackered saints of Augsburg, enchased in fillagree,—put forth in turn 
their daintiest allurements. It appeared, however, to my casual ob- 
servation, that the character of the purchasers,—of the frequenters of 
the galanterie shops, differed materially from that of the cowreurs des 
boutiques in Paris. There is more frankness, more simple plain-deal- 
ing worthiness, more loyauwté, about an untravelled German, than I 
have found in the native of any other continental country ; and the 
spirit which dictated such purchases as fell under my observation 
was, without exception, that of affectionate good will. The utility of 
the objects selected,—the taste of the intended possessor, were con- 
sulted in preference to that passion for display which is so gene- 
rally-actuating a motive with the French. 

I will not certify, however, that coloured paper and gilding,—or- 
moulu and mother-of-pearl—wreaths of Lilliputian roses,—comestibles 
of papier-maché, and fruit of plaster of Paris, not intended to be 
mache at all,—had not their share of amateurs. But the crowd was 
more than equally distributed in the Niederlagen of the venders of 
Meerschaum pipes, whose transient and dazzling brightness might 
still farther tax the well-worn simile of maiden fame,—where the rich 
amber tubes, studded with blue enamel, afford objects of no niggardly 
interest. Bohemian pearls, whose size and lustre compensate for 
their want of oriental regularity,—garnets from the same rich land,— 
opals, chrysophrases and turquoises from Hungary, as well as the 
glittering topazes of Silesia, were not less in request. The eternal 
almanacks of every literary city or village of the empire (ot diable, les 
belies lettres vont-elles se nicher !)—Uranias, Mnemosynes, Auroras, 
appeared to attract only the jetite-mattresse and the sentimental 
university-student ; while the painted cards exhibited in thousands in 
the same shops, whose transpositions usually illustrate some far-fetched 
specimen. of German » afford a cheap resource to those 
economists whose ‘are enriched with a numerous offspring. 
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To myself, as a stranger in the land, the purchasers themselves were 
objects of stronger interest than those articles heaped before them on 
the counters. On that day, all ranks became inevitably united. The 
high and puissant Princess of Hungary, preceded by a gorgeous 
Heiduke, descends from a splendid carriage, of which the coachman is 
enveloped in the richest furs of Siberia, and the hussar behind js glit- 
tering with embroidery, at the door of the same warehouse to which 
the simple Bauer-mddchen, the peasant girl of the Wiener-wald, clad 
in an ample scarlet petticoat and towering gold cap, brings her well- 
hoarded florin. In the strife between extortion and frugality, you 
hear the guttural patois of the Faubourg contrasted with the mincing 
affectation of the Saxon dialect ; nay—for Austria extends her “ leaden 
mace” over many tongues and many nations,—you may hear on one 
side the softest accents of the lingua Toscana, and on the other the less 
polished, but equally musical language of Sclavonia, The dark-browed 
Jew in his furry tunic, apparently escaped from one of Rembrandt's 
pictures, mingles with the excited crowd in hopes of securing a bar- 
gain; the Greek’s high cap is seen above the sea Of heads; and the 
scowling Turk turns hastily away as the plan of Navarin greets him 
among the splendid engravings in Artaria’s window. There, too, 
stands the chartered mendicants,—the wild Slavack from the moun- 
tains, with his coarse but picturesque white woollen draperies, and his 
long matted hair escaping from under his broad-flapped hat; who, 
despite his wretchedness, looks down with scorn upon the ragged 
Zingaro, the Paria of Hungary, whose appeal to the charity of passen- 
gers is as loud and fervent as starvation can make it. 

These, however, are objects which may be found on the same spot 
every day in the year; it is only on the /ast, that a spirit of universal 
animation sparkles upon every countenance, and heightens every voice 
into exclamation. The murmur of the crowded street deepens till it 
resembles the roar of a stormy sea; and the loud laugh of the merry 
girl, who is coaxing a parsimonious grandmother at my side, becomes 
lost in the general confusion. To escape from the din of the motley 
throng, I direct my steps towards the now deserted bastions. 

How unexpected—how glorious a spectacle greets me on my ascent ! 
The last sun of 1627 is setting clear and brilliant, and magnificent as 
a king who abdicates his throne in the splendour of his pride. The 
Vienne is pouring its tributary waters into the Danube like a stream of 
radiant lava. The cupola of St. Carl looks like a crown of glory, and 
the numerous spires of the Vorstadt seem tipped with fire. Beyond, 
the distant mountains, receding far in the horizon, appear obscured by 
a veil of gold ; and, over all, the glowing sky shines as though half its 
secret glories were revealed for a moment! 

But those mountains, melting in the clouds,—that mighty stream, 
which flows at their feet,—youder busy crowd, stretching far away in 
the distance,—they are not of my country,—they are not of my race! 
Their waters are waters of bitterness to me ; and “ I have no part in 
them or theirs.”” But why should I speak of this ?—~To-day is a season 
of rejoicing ; and those who have words of grief or wisdom to unfold, 
must. speak with a still small voice, or them for a time,--au 


jour, le jour f 
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THE NARRATIVE OF A CONVICT. 


[We have received the following article, exactly as it is printed, i e post. 
The post-mark is Wivelscombe ; and that, and the signature J. W., are all 
we know of whence or from whom it comes. The story strikes us, how- 
ever, as so manifestly carrying the impress of reality on its face, and 
is told with so much simple interest, that, notwithstanding our inability 
ourselves to vouch for its authenticity, we think we cannot do better than 
lay it before our readers. ] 


Tue following Narrative was given by Toomas Wiiu1aMs, of Bamp- 
ton, who was apprehended for being at large in the country, after 
having been transported to New South Wales, but who produced his 
discharge and pardon, 

** November, 1826. 

‘«‘ | was sentenced to transportation for life, having been convicted 
of a capital felony (sheep stealing), at the Taunton Assizes, in 1825, 
I sailed for New South Wales in the Medway transport, Capt. Wight, 
and upon my arrival at Sidney, as I had been all my life employed in 
the farming business, I was sent about forty miles up the country, to 
take charge of about fifteen hundred sheep, belonging to a gentleman, 
who was a magistrate, of the name of Lawrence. 

“ Just before I arrived, great depredations had been committed by 
some runaway convicts, who had formed themselves into a gang of 
ten men; they were the terror of all the country—they were armed 
with muskets, pistols, and swords, and made no scruple, if the least 
resistance was offered to their plunder, to murder a whole family. A 
proclamation had been issued by the Governor, offering a reward of 
one hundred guineas, and a free pardon, to any convict who assisted, or 
was instrumental in taking either of these men, dead or alive; and my 
master had told me to keep a good look out for them, because my 
situation was near their haunts. 

“ The place to which I was sent to live was the most lonely and 
dismal one I ever saw in my life. I lived in a'rude hut, almost in 
the midst of a wood, and without a chance of seeing a fellow-creature 
for weeks together. I had my allowance of flour, tea, and other com- 
mon necessaries sent to me once a month—all the animal food I had 
was mutton, which I killed as I wanted it; I had no other instrument 
of defence than a hook. In this lonely state I used to think upon my 
wife and children in England, until I was almost mad—death itself 
would have been welcome to me; and I determined to risk my life in 
endeavouring to take one of these ‘ bush-rangers,’ whenever I could 
get an opportunity. In the season of sheep-shearing the shepherds 
were collected together from their different stations, and travelled from 
one flock of sheep to another to shear them. About two months after 
my being upon my station, the sheep-shearing took place, and six 

men with me went to shear the different flocks. As we were 
returning, we met by accident with the bush-rangers ; ‘and never did I 
see such a set of terrible fellows: they were all armed with guns and 
istols, and as soon as ane Sepa avenge ee en 
farm with them, they forced us to do. farmer and 
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his son and children were obliged to give up all they possessed to these 
devils, who kicked and drove them about in search of what they 
wanted, and threatened to shoot the farmer ifhe offered to murmur at 
what they did. ‘They ate and drank and carried away whatever they 
liked. After we had left this farm they let us go our way again, but 
told us if ever we mentioned that we had seen them, or gave any in- 
formation about them, they would surely kill us. I had an opportu- 
nity of knowing them well during this meeting, and could have identi- 
fied either of them again. 

“ A few days after this, one of my companions, who lived near a 
station where some military were quartered, gave information of his 
having seen the men; and, in consequence of such information, the 
bush-rangers were surprised on the banks of a river, where they were 
resting themselves, by a party of soldiers, and eight of them out of 
the ten were either killed or taken prisoners. The other two escaped 
by swimming, but lost their fire-arms. My fellow-servant, who gave the 
information, received the hundred guineas, and his free pardon. About 
a fortnight after this, I was one morning surprised by the appearance of 
aman, who came creeping cautiously out of the wood near my hut. 
When he saw me, he asked me, in a most submissive manner, if I 
would give him something to eat, as he was very hungry, and had not 
had any food for two days. I did not immediately recognize him as 
one of the bush-rangers, as he was so much altered, but I told him I 
would give him some meat, if he would go with me into my hut ; this 
he refused to do, and I went and brought him some mutton from my 
hut. After he had the meat, he asked me if I knew the names of the 
bushmen who had been taken. I said I did not know the names of 
those who had been taken, but that the two men who had escaped 
were called Richard Donne and Michael Cody. The man said, my 
name is Michael Cody—have you seen any thing of Donne? I said 
Ihad not; but very soon afterwards, whilst Cody and I were talking, 
we heard a whistle; upon which Cody started and said, that is 
Donne’s whistle, and he returned it, when Donne came out of the 
wood, and he and Cody met. Being then two to one, their conduct 
was quite changed. Donne had a pistol and a sword; they ordered 
me to give them what mutton I had killed, and I was obliged to com- 
ply. ‘They then said they should call on me again on the following 
day, and told me to kill a sheep to have ready for them when they 
came. As there were several detachments of military upon the look 
out for these men, I went in the evening in search. of them, but [ 
could not find them. 
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me to get ready some mutton-chops. I had made up my mind, as I 
said before, to risk my life to get my liberty. When I first 0ay, 
I resolved to make an attempt to take him, ae he was a. 
stronger man than I am. . 1 now began to ‘that this, 
was the only opportunity I might have—but still Donne'might come 
to his assistance ; and then'I knew that my life was: 
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I now thought upon my wife and children in England, and I made up 
my mind. When Cody therefore desired me to make up a fire to fry 
his mutton-chops, I went out for some wood and brought in with it a 
strong cord which I threw down carelessly on the floor. Cody waited 
a long time for his companion, but he did not come—the chops were 
ready, and I placed them before Cody, and he began his meal. He 
asked me to put a kettle of water on the fire to make him some tea.— 
When the tea-kettle boiled I was at some distance from it, and Cody 
being nearer I desired him to take it off the fire. He rose from his seat 
and stooped to take off the kettle—as he was in the act of doing so, I 
came suddenly behind him and struck him with my fist with all my 
force behind the ear—he fell forward with his head against the rough 
stones of the wall of my hut, andI got upon him and struck him three 
or four blows more on the head. We struggled a long time together, 
and once I really thought he would have mastered me, but at length 
I got the better of him. I got my cord and bound his hands behind 
him, and his feet tied to his hands. My greatest fear had been all 
through the struggle that Donne might arrive, and then I knew that 
my doom would have been settled. 

“‘T never felt myself so free as when I found myself in the open 
country on my way to a farmer’s house, about five or six miles distant, 
where I knew I could gain assistance, for there were four or five able- 
bodied men, who had fire-arms. I soon got there, and three of them 
took their arms and came back with me. We found Cody still lying 
on the floor—he had bled a great deal from the wound he received in 
his forehead when I first struck him, but he would soon have gained 
his liberty if we had not come. He was now secured and taken away 
to the military station—tried, convicted, and executed. 

“It was said that these bush-rangers had murdered upwards of one 
hundred and fifty innocent people, besides plundering, burning, and 
destroying property to an immense amount. I received from the 
Government one hundred guineas and my free pardon, and I returned 
to England in the same ship that took me out. If I had remained in 
New South Wales I might have had a large allotment of land, and I 
could have reaped much greater advantage from the exploit than ‘I 
did. Cody had been distinguished as the most daring as well as the 
most cruel of all these outlaws, and his name was a terror to all the 
country settlers. He had been the leader of the gang, and if he had 
not been taken there is no doubt he would have formed another party. 
The inhabitants, therefore, would have rewarded me liberally if I had 
applied to them, but I thought of my home, and I was in a great haste 


to see it again.” 


The above account conveys a very inadequate idea of the story as 
told by Williams. He is a fine athletic man, about forty, very intelli- 
gent and clear in his: description,, and there is a determination and 
earnestness in his manner of. telling his story and fighting the outlaw 
over again, that carries conviction with it that he is relating nothing 
but what is perfectly true. 


J, W. 
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FAMILY PORTRAITS. 


—_——_—— 


No. V.—GOOD SIR WALTER. 


“ T nave been looking,” said I to Mr. St. John, ‘* with great delight, 
at the picture of a middle-aged gentleman, of about the date, and nearly 
in the costume, of Squire Western—but, judging from physiognomy, 
as unlike that worthy in other respects as can well be conceived. The 
utmost good humour and single-mindedness pervades his whole coun- 
tenance. He has the most benevolent eye possible, and the merriest 
mouth, ready alike to imbibe a bumper, or to utter a joke. Who is the 
worthy baronet ?—for I am sure he was the head of the house of his 
day, he looks so like a man of lands and beeves.” 

“ There is no mistaking which picture you mean,” answered St. 
John. “ It is that of one who is called now by tradition, as he was 
always most deservedly during his life—‘ Good Sir Walter.’ He was the 
most popular man in the country, the favourite companion of his equals, 
and the beloved benefactor of the poor. He was, indeed, as you have 
surmised, most single-hearted and. kind-natured: but try your physio- 
gnomical skill a little farther, and see whether you can discover in what 
fashion he figures in the pen-and-ink portrait that I have drawn of 
him.” 

“ Come to the gallery, then, that I may look at him again.” 

We went, accordingly—and I placed myself in a due attitude of in- 
vestigation before the excellent gentleman’s picture. The hair was a 
little thin on the brow, and in the mildness of the eye, upon looking 
very minutely, I every now and then thought I traced.a slight expres- 
sion of softer feeling ; and yet the general aspect of the countenance col- 
lectively was happy, evento the very English quality, heartiness : while 
its bland, as well as frank, good humour prevented it from being, in 
the least, coarse. 

“IT am rather puzzled,” I said, turning to St. John—* I should take 
him to have been a man most benevolent in his nature, lively and 
social in his habits, and of a strong affection towards his family, and 
extreme enjoyment of his home.” 

“All that is perfectly truae—but still you do not in the least divine 
the nature of the tale I am about to give you. And, indeed, I do 
not wonder: you have read all that -appearance gives—but a mans 
biography is not always written on his brow. What think you of Good 
Sir Walter being the hero of one of the daintiest love-stories in my 
whole collection ?” a 

“ Truly, I should not have guessed it: for though I doubt not 
loved strongly, as well as fondly and truly, yet I should 





the midst of a happy family, increasing in number and in. size 

year.” ae, aa 
“You are quite out,” answered St. John—“ but, as I said 

I do not wonder at it, I will send you up my manuscript, as 80 
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I get home; and I think you will acknowledge that it well deserves 
the name of a love-story, and that there is no denying that Sir Walter 
is its hero.” 


THE STORY OF GOOD SIR WALTER. 


Sir Walter Meynell was born in the last year of the seventeenth 
century, and was an only son, although he had several sisters. He 
went through the education which was then becoming fixed as the 
course proper for the Meynells, and which, in fact, has descended as 
regularly as the family-plate ever since. Eton, Oxford, and the Grand 
Tour formed this worthy system of training, which was continued un- 
remittingly till the French revolution, together with one or two other 
slight changes that it wrought, took away from the rising Meynell of 
the day the power of travelling with a bear-leader through the prin- 
cipal parts of Europe. 

But no such naughty doings existed in the days of Sir Walter’s 
adolescence. He was accordingly presented at the court of the Regent, 
Duke of Orleans, where nothing naughty was ever heard of, and 
thence duly performed the whole of that itinerary which has been named 
the Grand Tour, from the circumstance, I suppose, of the traveller going 
straight on end, and returning almost precisely the way he came. Sir 
Walter, however, brought but little of foreign fashions back with him 
to England. He returned the same hearty, bright-spirited fellow he 
went—with some additional cultivation, indeed—for his mental qualities 
were keen and sound—but in no degree warped or made foreign by 
his residence abroad. 

Not long after his return, he succeeded to his title and estate. His 
mother had been dead some years; and he came and settled at Aries- 
cot, retaining his eldest sister at the head of his household, as she had 
been in their father’s time, and all the others remaining exactly as they 
had then been, Sir Walter was not the man to put forth his sisters 
because they ceased to be daughters of the house—he loved them all 
dearly, and delighted to have them around him. “ Arlescot,” said 
he, in answer to his man of business, who spoke to him on the subject, 
“ shall ever be their home till they marry. I wish, in every respect, 
to fill my poor father’s place as much as possible.” And, indeed, if it 
had not been that the face at the head of the table was some thirty 
years younger than that which had been there so lately, one would 
scarcely have known that any change had taken place at Arlescot-hall. 

There was a very considerable difference between the age of the 
eldest and the youngest of Sir Walter’s five sisters, so that he con- 
tinued to have a lady-house (—and the word, though I coin it for the 
purpose, carries with it a most comprehensive signification—) for 
many years. There was none of that loneliness which so often sheds 
its chill over a bachelor’s dwelling. ‘There were always smiling faces 
and merry voices, to welcome his return home ; all those ele- 
gancies and amenities, ' exist in no society among which there 
are not women, 
‘animation to, the circle t 
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have come down in tradition as the most brilliant and festive of all. 
The numerous Christmas party seldom broke up till it belied its name, 
and was treading on the heels of Lent; and the beautiful woods of 
green Arlescot, as they waved in the full pride of summer, ever saw 
bright and happy groups beneath their shade, and echoed to the sounds 
of springing voices and young laughter. 

In a word, Sir Walter lived during these years a most happy life. 
He had around him those whom. he loved. best in the world: he not 
only saw them happy, but he helped to make them so. Indeed, so 
thoroughly did the milk of human kindness pervade his heart, that he 
drew his own chief enjoyment from conferring it...To the poor, he 
was, indeed, a benefactor. Not contented with an alms hastily given, 
or @ dole regularly meted out at the sate, he would personally enter 
into their interests—assist the beginner, encourage the rising man, 
and protegtand provide for the destitute, the aged, and the sick. He 
would give his attention to their representations, and deal to them a 
merciful justice. He would speak a kind word, as the flower of that 
beautiful tree of charity of which the kind action was the fruit. Be- 
fore he was thirty years old, he, had acquired, among the peasantry 
around Arlescot, the epithet of ‘‘ Good Sir Walter.” If anyone met 
with injustice—** Go togood Sir Walter, and he will see you righted” — 
if ary one fell into distress—“ Go to good Sir Walter, and he will set 
you om your legs again.” | : 

And among persons of his own station, Sir Walter was equally 
popular, _ He had, shortly after his coming into the country, been the 
means of reconciling a most distressing quarrel between two of his 
neighbours of the highest consideration—and this. attracted the atten- 
tion of the neighbourhood towards him. His constant good humour 
as a companion—his extreme hospitality—the delightful footing upon 
which the society at Arlescot was placed—his readiness toyperform 
a friendly office, and the excessive reluctance with which he refused a 
fayour,—all combined to make the gentry adopt the language of the 
poor, and say—‘* They have given him the right name—he is, indeed, 
Good Sir Walter.” 

_.One very natural consequence of the position in whichSir Walter 
was placed, was that he remained abachelor. The smile of woman 
_copstantly cheered his home, while her accomplishments gave to it all 
the advantages of refinement and taste. In short, even the most 
man@uyring mammas in ——-—shire had given up the matter as a 
bad aon set Sir Walter down as a man that would never marry. 

, e youngest of his sisters was very much younger than any of the 
_family; and, indeed, there were almost twenty years between his age 
and her's, . At the time this sister, whose name was Elizabeth, was 
t tex PRO Diehe Shate -Iran,.o0ly one of the others Jeft: umar- 
ir Walter began to feel, with sorrow, how.mueh their 
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nature had been directed, originally, by her eldest sister, towards the 
best and most beautiful issues. Accordingly, when, at about ten 
years old, her brother began to be over-indulgent towards her, the 
effect produced upon her was scarcely more than to render her affec- 
tion for him every day stronger and more fond, while it left untouched 
the admirable temper, and generous character, which were hers 
already. 

It was a year or two later, just after the marriage of their only re- 
maining sister, and when Elizabeth and Sir Walter were left alone, that 
a particularly-esteemed friend of the latter, who lived in the near neigh- 
bourhood of Arlescot, had the calamity to lose his wife. Mr. Adair—so 
he was named—was left with an only child, a daughter, about a year 
younger than Elizabeth, who had thus become motherless. Sir Walter 
had been in the constant habit of going to Mr. Adair’s, and had always 
remarked the extreme beauty and animation of this ‘ebil# “ Accord- 
ingly, after the first burst of sympathizing sorrow, for the his 
friend had sustained,—and it was no common one, for Mrs, Adair had 
been a woman of a degree of merit indeed rare—Sir Walter's mind 
turned upon the thought of what the deprivation of such a mother 
must be to such a child !—* Poor, poor Lucy!” he exclaimed, “ what 
will become of her now!—I pity her from the bottom of my soul. 
Such a disposition as hers needs most a mother’s of and 
now, at these tender years, she is left without female ois dicoton, 
or su ” 

And justly was Sir Walter’s pity bestowed. What, indeed, can 
deserve pity more than a girl who, at eleven years old, has a 
which increases her age by at least half of its real amount—with the 
promise of an eager and wild temperament, and of singular yet great 
beauty—dho has lost her mother? Such a being as this may escape 
great misfortunes—but the chances are sadly the other way. 

Lucy Adair had been a great playfellow of Elizabeth Meynell’s. 
The difference of age between the latter and her sisters had caused far 
more companionship to exist between these two, than Elizabeth had 
ever enjoyed in her own family. Their tendencies of disposition 
were widely different, and yet their attachment to each other was 
extreme. Elizabeth was mild and sweet in temper, firm as well 
as decided in principle, and possessed, as yet almost unknown to 
herself, a strong and vivid energy, which it needed only some fitting 
occasion to call forth. Lucy, on the other hand, was all animation, 
and wildness, and fire—playful as ere the most playful of a yet 
occasionally displaying a burst of violence of mingled temper and feel- 
ing which was far, far it. In fact, to any one who observed her 
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Sir Walter. to his sister—“ it will be for you, dear Eligabeth, to bring 
her mind to a state of calm, and to infuse into it that resignation which 
is alike our duty and our refuge when those we love are remoyed from 
us hy death,” 

When they arrived at Wilmington, they found Mr. Adair alone. 
The warm and cordial grasp of Sir Walter's hand was, indeed, cor- 
dially, though more feebly, returned—but the widowed man, shrank 
from his friend’s glance, and, turning away, covered his face with his 
hands, to gain a moment to recover his composure, After a short 
pause, he said, “ This visit is, indeed, kind, dear Meynell—I know the 
goodness of your heart, and what you must feel for me at such a mo- 
ment as this. I am, indeed, desolate!” 

Sir Walter answered his friend with that delicacy, yet depth, of feel- 
ing, which shewed how far beyond the formal condolences of the world 
were his expressions of sympathy—expressions, indeed, which could 
come only from a most sensitive heart under the influence of warm and 
strong friendship. 

At length, he broke a pause which had supervened, by asking 
whether his sister might not see her young friend. ‘“ Assuredly—and 
yet I fear the meeting will be almost too much for her—Oh, Meynell, 
you can form no idea of how that child has suffered!’ As he spoke, he 
rang the bell, and desired his daughter to be called. 

An object of more beauty and interest than was Lucy Adair, as she 
entered the room, it would be most difficult to conceive. She was 
dressed in the deepest mourning, and the contrast between her dress of 
sorrow, and the feelings of joyous gaiety which ought to be those of her 
age and more peculiarly so of her individual disposition, was most strik- 
ing and sad, The change altogether in her appearance struck Elizabeth 
most painfully. Her jet-black hair, which commonly tossed in a pro- 
fusion of ringlets, was now plainly parted upon her brow—her large 
dark eyes, which usually flashed with animation and buoyant life 
through their lashes of singular darkness and length, were now sunken, 
and, if I may use the phrase, pale with the cold moisture of protracted 
tears ;—and her cheek, instead of flushing and mantling with the 
brilliant blood of health and youth, was now of a whiteness equal to 
that of the ivory neck, which shewed in‘such startling contrast against 
the mourning dress. ) 

When Lucy entered, her pace was slow, and her eyes were bent 
upon the ground, She seemed to be under the action of violent feel- 
ing, for her breath came and went rapidly, as was shewn by the al- 
mest tumultuous heaving of her bosom. At length, she raised her 
head, and running forward to Elizabeth, uttered one ery, and fell into 
her arms in a paroxysm of convulsive tears. i$; Wk HAA 

Mr. Adair turned to Sir Walter—and merely. uttering the words, 
“ You see”—lefi the room to regain that composure so necessary be- 
fore his child, and which he found it impossible at that moment to 
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almost, her fond brother thought, form a model for that of an angel 
sent from heaven on an errand of mercy—such a group as this could 
not be contemplated without feelings of the softest, purest, and most 
pitying nature. The violence of Lucy’s tears had now passed away— 
and she lay upon her friend’s bosom, her gentle sobs coming at in- 
creasing intervals—like the ebbing ofa calm tide at evening. 

Sir Walter kept withdrawn from the young friends as much as pos- 
sible, and heard only the murmuring of their voices as they spoke, the 
oné in complaint, the other in consolation. At length, Elizabeth 
gently disengaged herself from her friend’s arms, and coming to her 
brother, said to him—“ Dear Walter, I have a great favour to beg of 
you, but I feel sure you will not refuse it. Lucy says, that if I could 
be with her for a few days, I should be the greatest support to her : 
shé says that, after having now seen me, and our having talked 
together, the first dread of meeting me, which she felt, is over, and that 
she shrinks from falling back upon her own sad thoughts, and seeing 
her father shed tears over her. I feel sure that she is right, and that 
I should indeed be of service to her, a8 her feelings are now. So you 
will let me'stay with her, Walter, won’t you? and you must get Mr. 
Adair to consent—I will promise to keep quite out of his way; he 
may almost believe I am not here—nobody but Lucy shall see me.” 

“ Good, kind girl,” said Sir Walter, kissing her brow: “ most 
willingly do I consent to your staying with your poor Lucy—I will 
arrange it with Adair. God bless and protect you,” he added, ad- 
dressing Lucy as he passed her, and placing his hand upon her brow. 
‘ That is, indeed, a most extraordinary child,” he continued in thought, 
—* pray Heaven the issues of her destiny may be happy !” 

Elizabeth remained with her friend ; and, in a short time, the smile 

in began to beam, and the colour to bloom, on Lucy's cheek. 
ly has it been said— 


“ The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, 
Is like the rain-drop on the rose; 
When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry !*"* 
And a most benevolent provision of Nature it is, that thus it should 
be! If a heart were to suffer, at that age, the sorrows of maturity, 
maturity would never be reached. 
Elizabeth's visit, at this time, tended greatly to increase the intimacy 
and the intercourse between the two families. Lucy constantly came 
to Arlescot to profit by sharing in the progress of her friend’s educa- 
tion. In music, especially, they advanced together—and Sir Walter 
would hang with delight upon the union of their voices, as they joined 
in their frequent duets. Lucy’s voice had an early richness, peculiarly 
raré. At the age of twelve it had a round full sweetness, scarcely 
ever possessed till years afterwards. But in ever Site except 
perhaps in stature, her precocity was most striking. he ‘of her 
eye had more intelligence, the lively mot more poi bright stile 
re atchneéss, than is almost ever posséssi € 
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fine, springing spirits of her age. She would race along the broad 
bowlingigreen at Arlescot—or canter off upon a donkey with a pad, 
instead of her own highly-managed poney, with all the buoyant 
inconséquence of a mere child, And yet, at night, she would rivet 
every ear by the melody with which she would giye the songs of 
Ariel, or cause the most rigid to follow with admiring laughter, the 
truth with which she rendered the mischieyous archness of Puck. 

Indeed. it might almost be fancied, that one could trace some con- 
nection @* race between these fairy creatures, of whose doings she was 
so fond,.end Lucy herself. She was, if anything, otherwise than tall ; 
but formed with a perfection which gave to every motion the 
and lightiess of a fay indeed. Her hair was profuse—and black as 
the rayen’s feather ; her eyes—large, full, dark, brilliant—ever gave the 
prologue :o her actual speech, by a glance of fire, of wit, or of feeling, 
Scinaing to the subject which engrossed her at the moment, But 
though, oa occasion, the strongest bursts of feeling would break forth, 
yet the general character of her temperament undoubtedly turned 
towards the gayer and more brilliant order of mind, Every one who 
met her, admired, wondered at, and delighted in, her animation, 
vivacity, end wit; and, at the same time, could not fail to be gratified, 
and sometimes touched, by the indications of kind, warm, and delicate 
feeling which, were frequently apparent; but it was only those who 
knew her well who were aware of the deep well-head of stronger and 
more passionate emotions which lay, as yet almost untouched, within. 
And this is the true portrait of a girl not quite thirteen years old! 

Time wore on: ny lived almost as much at Arlescot as at 
Wilmington, and Sir Walter had thus the opportunity to watch the 
maturing of her person, and the expansion of her mind. Ever the 
kindest of the kind, his attentions to the comforts and pleasures of his 
dearest friend's daughter, and his dearest sister’s friend, were naturally 
great; and, for her own sake also, Lucy Adair was most high in the 
good haronet’s favour. The house was always more cheerful when she 
was there: music, dancing, petits jeux of all sorts, were always far 
more rife while she was at Arlescot—so much so, indeed, that there 
often seemed to be a blank on the day after her departure. Sir 
Walter felt this, though he was scarcely conscious that he did so—and, 
accordingly, exerted himself in every way to make Arlescot pleasant to 
“quaint Ariel,” as he often called her, and to keep her there as much 
as possible. oy eh a ean ae 

“ Really your father deserves his title of Good Sic Walter,” said she 
one day to Elizabeth—“‘see how he has been bedecking ‘ Ariel’s 
bower’ as he calls my room. You know when I was here last, there 
he a i'se as to bien by the sweeter, heliotrope or verbena, and, 
when the point was referred to me, I said I could not decide between 
them, the Wiehe both ‘so exquisite; and now, lo! Bree wand 
ie Ge d not hor raised = more lps an Diaeaeinng sneha 
than he has placed in cases, ornamented with moss and'* greenery, in 
the émbiasures of both my windows, God, 5064, Sir Wille be 
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And she did $0 :—and Sit’Walter more than half sighed a& he mur- 
mured between his teeth Prospero’s thanks—“*‘ Why, that’s ebeluth, 
Ariel !’ "—** Alas!” lie added, as he gazed upon her brilliant beaut 
now budding into all the. attraction of dawning womanhood,—“T ily 
comp ete the line, and say, ‘ I shall miss thee” 

Sir Walter's allusion Was prompted by something which was passing 
in another quarter of the toom, where a young gentleman, for whom 
he éntértained ‘the most sincere regard, was playing Ferdinand to 
Elizabeth’s Miranda. “ Yes,” Sir Walter soliloquized in thought— 
“T shall lose. my last, my dearest sister soon! Dear, dear Elizabeth, 
it wrings my heart to part from one who has engrossed ‘that heart’s 
best affections for so many years !—-And yet, I cannot be so selfish as 
to wish it otherwise—as it is, she has stayed with me later than any 
of the others. She evidently values and loves Sir Arthur—and he is 
worthy of her if any man can be; Heavens! what a wife, what a 
mother that woman will make ! i 

iis reverie was interrupted by Lucy drawing forth Elizabeth from 
hér Corner, ‘and engaging her in a duet, while Sir Arthur Leonard 
stood by | 

“watching the Voltt subitos.” 

The air was lively, the words arch—but even this, and it was an ‘old 
favourite, drew sighs rather than smiles from poor Sir Walter. * Ab} ” 
thought he, “I must bid farewell to all this !—Losing one I shall lose 
both, for she is not my sister,” looking strongly, as he thought, thy us, 
upon Lucy’s brilliant face, as it beamed in accordance with aire 
of the sonz—“ Would that she were! But when Bessy ¢ goes, Tey, 
dear, ‘darling Lucy, must go too. I have watched her from a child— 
growing daily in beauty, and grace, and intelligence—and iris hard’ jo 
lose her now, just when ‘she is coming into the full possession of 
all she has promised from infancy. Alas! would that she were my 
sixth sister !” 

Whether this was exactly the wish that Sir Walter really felt, I 
leave it to my readers to judge. At all events it was that which he 
formed into words in his own mind. 

The wedding of Sir Arthur Leonard and Elizabeth Meynell followed 
not long after—and Lucy was bridesmaid. Good Sir Walter presented 
her with a set of pearls upon the occasion, of which, besides the ordi- 
nary ornaments, there were braids to intertwist with her r: ven hair, a 
mode equally advantageous to the snow-whiteness of the ‘o e, and the 
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ness. She had no catise for grief to dash thé many eauses ‘which 
conspired to give her delight. She left no long-loved home, no dear 
protector who had fostered and cherished her during her whole life, as 
was the case with Elizabeth: she did not, like Sir Walter, lose a 
beloved sister and companion—her who had made home deserve that 
invaluable name, and whose departure now left it blank and desolate. 
On the contrary, to Lucy everything on this occasion of festivity was 
matter of real joy. Her dearest friend was united to the mun she 
loved—that he was also one of wealth and rank Lucy never thought 
of—everything was gay and brilliant around her—there was a splendid 
festival—she was the Queen of the day—“ and that was dear Bessy’s 
wedding-day.” 

The ceremony was performed in the old chapel at Arlescot, and Sir 
Walter gave his sister away. His heart swelled heavily within his 
bosom as he pronounced the words—but good Sir Walter ever was 
ready to sacrifice his own feelings to the happiness of others, and he 
uttered them with a cheerful tone, thongh a sad spirit. But when, at 
the conclusion of the ceremony, he gave his sister the kiss of eongra- 
tulation, and called upon God to bless and make her happy, the 
sensation that she was about to quit his roof, te leave him altogether, 
rose upon him witha choking gush, which speedily found vent in 
tears. As he turned aside to hide and to check them, Lucy gazed at 
him. She was deeply touched, and a cloud came over the brightness 
of her countenance. ‘“ Poor, poor Sir Walter!’ she muttered—* no 
wonder that he should grieve to lose such a sister as that! Alas how 
different Arlescot will be now !” 

In those days, newly-married couples did not whirl off in a carriage- 
and-four from the church-door. The bridal festivities were animated 
by their presence. Accordingly, the old hall at Arleseot rang that 
night with sounds of revelry and rejoicing ; and all were gay, and glad, 
and mirthful, save the host alone. His heart was indeed ‘sad! and, as 
yet, he did not clearly know the full cause of its sadness,’ In very truth, 
his sister's departure did give rise to pain, and spread gloom over his 
soul—but it was not this alone which caused the whole extent of that 
pain, the full deepness of that gloom. There was the feeling, also, of 
all that his sisters departure would carry with it—that no -yout 
voice, no tripping step, would awaken the echoes of the hall in which 
he stood—that his favourite songs and airs would no 
his ear—in a word, that Lucy Adair would be also! Yes! great 
as was the difference between their ages, and dissimilar in so many 

as they were, it was nevertheless undeniable that this young 
and wild creature had touched the hitherto impenetrable heart of Sir 
Walter Meynell. ' itt We. Ot ihe 

But as yet, this secret was not revealed to him. Absurd as the 
hackneyed assertion of love existing unconsciously usually is, there 
are some few occasions on which the doctrine is true; and’ this was 
one of them. Lucy had been bred up under Sir Walter's eyes—he 
had known her from her very birth—she had been the constant com- 
panion of a sistéf whom he almost -considered a daughter~and his 
affection for both of them had, for years, been exactly of the same 
quality. Thus, therefore, when latterly a strong change took place in 
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the character of that which he felt towards Lucy, although it bore 
copious fruits in fact, Sir Walter remained ignorant of its. existence. 
It never struck him to regard little Lucy in any other light than that 
in which he had considered her so many years, while, .in truth, 
Time had.caused her to..gain a hold upon affections never yet called 
into action, but not the less strong and sterling on that account. |. 

“ Oh, Sir Walter, Sir, Walter !—what do you think ?”—exclaimed 
Lucy,,ruaning to him, her whole countenance beaming with the, ex- 
pression of uncontrolled gaiety and pleasure—‘‘Old Crompton, the 
fiddler, has composed—or got composed, poor fellow—a new tune to 
open. the. ball on, Miss Lizay’s wedding-night, as he chuses to call 
her—and he says he has given it a name which he is sure will 
make it find favonr with her, whether the music be good or bad—he 
has called. it. ‘Good Sir Walter’—Oh! how delighted I shall be to 
dance it!” 

“The more so for its name, Lucy ?” 

‘+ Tenfold !—there is no one in the world so good and kind to me—- 
no one whom I love half so well—except my father, and I assure you, 
he is often jealous of you. Oh! how I shall delight in this dance— 
I shall make it the tune of the whole country. You must dance it 
with me, Sir Walter, in honour of our dear Bessy’s bridal.” Sir 
Walter smiled and sighed almost at the same instant, as he answered, 


“ You know, dear Lucy, I never dance——~” 

‘* Oh, but you do,” she interrupted—*“ I recollect your dancing Sir 
Roger de Coverley with me, the day I was ten years old—and, I am 
sure, our baronet is the better of the two. Besides, consider it is 
Bessy’s wedding. Such events as that do not occur every day.” . ., 

“ Thank Ged, No!” murmured Sir Walter, as he took Lucy’s hand, 
and led her towards the dance. , 

He was deeply moved, in some degree by the attachment thus shewr 
him by his. humble neighbours, but far more by the manner in whicn 
this mark of it had been announced to him. “ Alas! this is the last 
time I shall see her thus at Arlescot!—” thought he, as he gazed 
upon the brilliant creature who stood opposite to him, waiting with 
impatience for their turn to begin—and his heart heaved the heavier 
for the merry music to which they had given his name. : 

The first week after his sister’s marriage was, probably, the. most 
wretched Sir Walter had ever passed, It is, perhaps, scarcely pos- 
sible for a life to have flowed on more happily than his... The better and 
happier feelings of humanity had combined to render his path one of 
sweetness and. enjoyment, and the fiercer passions had never, by their 
action, caused a tumult in his soul. Cheerfulness had,. in .especial, 
been the characteristic of Arlescot Hall :—thus poor Sir Walter, when 
he found, himself a,solitary man, suffered to a most pitiable degree. 
There is a term in use in some of the counties towards the midland, 
which we have no one word in general English to render. This .word 
is unked. To those who know Oxfordshire, and. the counties around 
it, its very sound will, convey. far more than any elaborate description 
could give_of Sir Walter's state,...He was very 1 t is, he felt 
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that desolate sadness, and ¢hilly sinking of the heart, which arises , 
from being left in solitude by. those we love--but this periphrasis does 
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not convey’ half what the low provincial word does to those who have 
been familiar with its sound. ns 

Oh! how cheerless was his breakfast Instead of his ahineds kind 
face at the top of the table (to say nothing ofa brilliant one which 
used often to beam at the side), there wasy-a blank! He literally 
started when, the first morning after his guests’ departure, on coming 
into the room, he saw one solitary chair placed for him; before the 
great tea-urn, and all the breakfast apparatus, |‘ I am alone then !”—- 
he said aload—*‘ quite alone at last !—I, shall never be/abléto endive. 
this’—-and truly there was no sweet voice; or frendly smile to strike 
upon his-ear, or meet his eye—as both eye and ear craved their accus- 
tomed abjects of enjoyment. 

Dinner was perhaps more intolerable still. It i is probable, that Sir 
Walter had not dined alone for seventeen years—and those whovare in 
the habit of making one of a happy family circle round.a hospitable 
board, need mot: be told how unked a solitary dinner is. :But Mo Sir 
Walter it was totally a new state of existence. It had never octurred~ 
to ‘him before to be alone at Arlescot!—It seemed 'to' him .a solecism 
in mature. ‘ I cannot endure it!” —he exclaimed, the third sday,:as-the 
butler closed the door behind him, after taking away the clothiw “I 
will have half-a-dozen people here before this time’ atone or my 
name is not’ Walter Meynell.” A © oo 

Accordingly, he assembled a rer party, who sarivained avith him 
about arweek. But even this would vot do for a: comtinuance:/to a 
man who, hasbeen in the constant habit of living in_setietyim which 
there are women, a Continued male party, like »a regimental «mess, is 
intolerable. .When they came into the drawing-room after dinner, they 
found no one to give change to the hunting, the ;politiesjo on: the 
something worse, which had formed their topics of conversation :— 
there was no. music—the pianoforte closed, and the harp,‘imvits case,’ 
frowned. in fixed dumbness upon those whom. they :had so: ofien 
charmed—there was no in a word, there. were no.women m 
the house, and Sir Walter had never been without. them heforesy) 0)» 

Lam quite aware that a great deal of this may, to.some hyperevitival 
people, appear very trivial: it is, nevertheless, perfectly true; as: 1) am 
sure many persons, who are something far better tham hypertritical, 
will, bear me out in asserting. vod hederw od m9u 

It so, happened that, on the night before the last of this iparty were 
to leave him, Sir Walter, in passing along the gallery! at the extremity 
af which his bed-room was situated, chanced to inhale the »scenti of 
the verbenas, which were still ‘preserved in “ Atiel's) Bowers’: He 
opened the door, and went in. There was a strange mixture of effect in 
the aspect. of this room, from some remains of particular amd individual 
babitation, which were still apparent, and from its actuah absence With 
the careful housewifery of that day, the curtains, both of !the windows 
and of the bed, were pinmed and papered up, and a chimney-boatd 
shewed that there,/was.eo near prospect of a-finecybut, on the-other 
hand, the, ey a one flourished in| their green: beds, 
and shed, .a _ the,oroom ;.cwhile: some 
drawings of pap wae De ear lescot, 
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had done, hung on the walls, and gave token of who had been the 
occupant of the chamber. 

But Sir Walter needed no such extraneous fillip to divert his mind 
towards Lacy. He had, indeed, thowgh’'he had scarcely mentioned 
her wame, even in his own mind, thought of little else since’ she had 
left him. But now, as shestood in her very'chamber, and gazed upon 
the tracespnot: only of herself, but of her interest in’ Arlescot, he gave 
the reims’'tovhis ‘thoughts, and drew fairy visions” Of events; *scat- 
tered'through @ long series of years, which had'taken place during her ' 
visits, and of which she had been the heroime—and, ough ‘the “hast, 
certainly not the least, was the adventure of ‘ Good Sir‘Walter,” ‘on 
the night of Elizabeth’s wedding.—* I will go over to Wilmington 
to-morrow’—said he—after having remained some minutes surveying 
the room,'and all that it contained—* it is time I should. ' | Baty will 
think I am forgetting her—or, what is worse,’ she will forget me. 

Sir Walter was ‘most graciously received on his visit to Wilmington. 
Some’ little complaints were made of its delay—*I thoaght;” ‘said 
Lacy, “you had died of solitude and ‘the ghosts, now’ you “are: léft 
alone in that dear, rambling old house. Mercy! how wee it must 
look without Elizabeth, or me, or any of us!” 

“ It isjcindeed,” said Sir Walter, with a melawehioly- tine whieh 
struck Lucy with remorse, for having touched upon what /she believed 
to be the string that had jarred, his parting from his sister.» 

“ Nay,:you must: not let ‘your sorrow ‘for Elizabeth’s*departare 
depress “you thus. She will come and visit you in: the springy and 
we will renew ‘our merry doings: as of yore. ‘Mind you keep the 
bower ‘in full bloom and beauty for Ariel—her ‘ bhetems that hang 
on the bough’ im particular.” on 

*« (Phey are all ‘thriving—lI visited the bower last elahiitital oh ! 
Lucy, how' desolate it looked! I could scarcely bear it!—yet:}’ went 
again this morning, to bring a sample of the flowers to’ their absent 
owner.” «As ‘hespoke, Sir Walter produced a very re 
of the two plants so often mentioned, and gave it to Luey:” 

There was a difference in the sort of tone, not easy ‘to snloee or 
describe, in which Sir Walter addressed her—but which may ‘easily be 
felt. He had never used it towards her but once before, and that was 
when he wished her good night on the evening of Elizabeth's 
It: was; perhaps, more a and stronger then, ue fe ‘was’ eeupeleae, 
firm, and decided ‘no ic ne R 

>The fact is that, on vn former occasion, it was camisiteasutd and’ row 
it was designed. The visit to Ariel’s Bower the night before+all the 
retrospect of his past feelings, and the examination of his existmg ones, 
had served fimally to dissipate the film which was already fast falling’ 
Sreniy Sir Walter's eyes: He felt: that he loved Suey! Adair4anid so 
gradually had the sentiment been gaining possession of his heart; that 
when, at last, he became thoroughly conscious of its exibtenée, #o'far 
from shrinking from it with the surprise and iar nh oul he 
felt some: months before, he welcomed it with delighted and 
joy. Still, as he rode! along towards ‘Wilmington; "he! bad? félt ‘the 
strengest despondency as-to his'chances of success. “She! hasalways 
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thought me so much older than herself—and, truth to say, there are 
some one-and-twenty years between us—she has known me since she 
was a child, and looked to me as her father’s friend—though there are 
eight good years, the other way, between us again, which is some 
comfort—and then she is so beautiful, and ef such brilliant animation 
and wit!—No—she ean never love me !—And yet, I haveall the feel- 
ings of long-rooted affection on my side, My sister is her dearest 
friend—and her affection for her is unbounded. It is true that sister 
might almost be my daughter—but still the name of sister’s friend is 
something !” 

Accordingly, the tone of which I have spoken was purposely thrown 
into the voice—or rather the voice was given free scope—and, all con- 
trol over it being removed, it spoke in the key that nature 

Sir Walter's visit ended by Mr. Adair asking him to come the next 
day and stay a week, ‘‘ as he must be so lonely at home.” |“ Traly I 
am so,” answered Sir Walter—* I will come most j i 

It so chanced that there was at this period staying in the house at 
Wilmington, a young gentleman, equivalent to what would now be an 
officer of hussars, which individual species is @ more modern exotic— 
who had come down to shoot, and who thought that so beautiful a 
girl as Lucy, afd the succession to the Wilmington ae might 
be worth adding to his exploits during his campaign in the country. 
But, in despite of the moustache, and the town-air, and the undeni- 
ableness of all the appointments of the dragoon, he made but little 
progress in his chasse 4 (héritiére. He had not “ taken her in hand,” 
as he phrased it, more than a quarter of an hour, before:she 
him in the light of Dogberry, and “‘ wrote him down an ass." In-truth, 
without being quite that, he was by no means @ man to cope with 
Lucy Adair. She went a good deal too fast for hini, and put him out 
of breath—she went a great deal too deep for him, and left him fleat- 
ing on the surface of Information, in infinite fear and danger of being 
drowneil.. “ Still,” drawled the exquisite, (to call him by the name he 
would now bear) “ she will have, at least, four thousand pounds | a 
year; and, as for all this nonsense, let me once ne doen - she 
shall not dare to say her soul’s her own.” 7 

With this moderate and humane intention, the tagten ebtntiniied 
his siege—and on the day Sir Walter arrived, in the drawing-room, 
waiting for dinner, he was in the act of carrying on what for him 
was a very brisk cannonade, when Sir Walter entered the»room, © if 
the dragoon had cut six at his unprotected skull, he eould'searcely 
have started back with more distay than he did at this vision of a 

and tolerably well-looking man in moustaches, rendering suit 
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and service to Lucy. This was a contingency which, down ima 
remote part of the country, he had not st all expestedtasid tie blow 
was rtioriately severe. cot} gt fi foe ote diab eve 


Sir Aisi bil vaindetd 40 Hence hécrowen, and though his voice shook's 
little, his How-d’yes had all the fond friendliness of old 'times—perhaps 
alittle more. Lucey dropped the dragoon, and was in the middle of a 
recapitulation t@ Sir Walter of a letter she had received that morning 
from Elizabeth, when dinner was announced. ‘The officer, who had 
been I Sa 
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hen on a het girdle,” then stepped forward, and stretching forth a 
pinion towards. Lucy, muttered, “‘ Permit me’—-—“ I believe, Sir,” 

caid Sir Walter, ‘‘1 have the privilege of anciennete—I am an older 
friend.” So saying, be offered Ais.arm to Lucy, who, slightly bowing 
to the petrified equestrian, passed on with Sir Walter. 

The presence, however, of this puppy was a constant blister to poor 
Sir. Walter’s feelings—though he kept a perfect command over his 
temper... ** The; fellow is handsome—there’s no denying it,’—thus 
angued Sir Walter, who, not being able to rate him as a Cyclops, chose 
to consider him an Apollo at once—‘ he wears moustaches, and belongs 
to a crack corps—and he is always at Lucy’s ear ; I fear 
this blank was filled up with an expletive not fitting to be written in these 
delicate times, but which may be considered as invoking upon the head 
of the unhappy bestrider of chargers a very hearty curse. The real fact 
was, Sir Walter had before his mind the constant consciousness that this 
man was fifteen or sixteen years younger than himself, and this was worm- 
wood te him. It is true that Lucy gave him no encouragement—hbut 
the fellow’s coolness and assurance were such that he did not,seem to 
need any—but went on as though he was received in the most favour- 
able manner possible. Once or twice, indeed, he was protected from 
annihilation by that shield thicker far tham the seyen-fold buckler of 
Ajax——mamely, that of perfect and unshaken ignorance. Otherwise 
had @ shaft from ‘‘ quaint Ariel's” bow slain him more than once, 

Sir Walter could not long endure this feverish state of existence, 
It need, therefore, cause no very great surprise that on the fifth morn- 
ing of his visit—-when the soldier had been peculiarly pugnacious the 
evening before—he said to her—‘ Lucy, I want to have a long conver- 
sation with you-—put on your capote, and come and walk with me 
along the river.” She complied frankly, and at once. . 

And now the single-heartedness and open manliness of Sir Walter’s 
character were most conspicuous. ._He was placed in a situation in 
which many men of far greater commerce with the world and with 
women lose all self-possession, and behave like ninnies. He, on the 
contrary, under the strong and steady impulse of a pure and generous 
pectin spoke, with gentleness indeed, but ¢learly, firmly, and tet 
OTw 

‘ Laney,” he saidy “I think you will feel great surprise at what I am 
about tosay to you. I myself, indeed, feel great. surprise that I should 
have it to. say. . Two months ago, 1 would not have believed it pos- 
sible, and yet it is the work of years. Lucy, J love you; not with that 
brotherly affeetion which bound us with Elizabeth in such sweet union 
at Arlescot—but with a love in comparison with which that is pale and 
poor-—k love you, with as fervent and as fond a passion as man can 
bear towards woman. , It is only since my sister's that I have 
known this—but I now know that the sentiment has jong—long. 
Oh, Lucy! you cannot conceive my desolate state of when I 
found myself’ Yeuddeuly,eut. off, from your society—L felt-—1. that I 
cannot live without you.””. He paused for a moment to collect himself— 
he found that the violence of what he felt had carried him beyond what 
he had, intended. .daucy) spoke. naar pyran ieee eat ying 
ground—her cheek. was flushed—and the hand 
Walter's arm slightly trembled. “He continued. xt Bat I must not 
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suffer my feelings to run away with me thus—I must first learn what 
you feel. I am aware, perfectly aware, of all the disadvantages under 
which I labour. The close friendship which’ binds you to my sister 
cannot conceal the fact that Iam more than twenty years older than 
you are—or that you may possibly consider my disposition too staid 
to harmonize with yours.—But yet they never jarred,” he added in a 
softer and more broken tone—* we have passed happy days together— 
and, could you feel aught approaching to that which has gained pos- 
session of my whole soul, these days might be renewed with tenfold 
happiness. At all events, do not reject my suit hastily. Pause before 
you destroy for ever the visions of joy which my busy thonghts, almost 
against my will, have woven for us—at least, consider what I have 
said.” 

“ Sir Walter,’ answered Lucy, in a voice in which resolution ‘and 
agitation struggled hard for mastery—“ this conduct is like all your 
actions, ‘candid, manly, noble. TI will strive to return frankness with 
frankness, and to throw aside all petty evasions, as you have done. 
In the first place, what you have said has not caused'me surprise. I 
have been prepared for it since your first visit here, after my return 
from Arlescot—and I then saw tliat I ought to have had nothing to 
learn ‘én that score since the ball on Bessy’s wedding night. Sir, I 
hope these acknowledgments are not unmaidenly—lI hope not, for they 
are the truth. 1 then did feel surprise—surprise that one like Good 
Sir Walter Meynell should feel interest of this nature for such a wild, 
thoughtless, giddy girl as I am. | Next it made me feelproud, that, 
with all my faults, such a man should have cast his eyes wpon me; and 
lastly, the crowd of old recollections which flooded my heart and mind, 
made me feel that my best and dearest happiness had been known at 
Arles¢ot—and that while I had long felt towards its owner 48 a dear 
brother, a short time would enable me to love, as well as respect, him 
as ahusband. You see,” she added in a tone scarcely audible—* you 
see I am frank, indeed.”’ | {! 

I don’t know whether my readers will be surprised at’ this—but, 
mutatis mutandis, the same causes had worked the’same effect upon 
Lucy as they had upon Sir Walter. She had been’ deeply touched by 
his manner, during the interval between the announcement’ and 
the celebration of Elizabeth’s marriage. ‘She saw plainly what pain 
the general break-up of their intercourse and _ all their habits of 
daily life gave him, and it was by no means’ with a light heart that she 
had left Ariel’s bower for the last time. She knew that it probably 
was not the last time in reality, inasmuch as when Elizabeth came to 
Arlescot, she would of course be. there; but still she felt that it was 
for the last time as regarded the lang syne tone and’ footing to which 
she tiad been habituated for so many happy years. °** Dear, Sir 
Walter,”—she had said to herself, as her carriage drove from the door 
—** well may they call him so—for, certainly, never did a better heart 
beat within a human bosom. Alas! for the dear days of Arlescot— 
I shall see them no moré?”~ bina iti wey nbs 

It was on Sir Walter’s visit, that the tone of voice which I noted 
so minutely, and his general manner, opened Lucy’s to the whole 
truth; they might have opened the eyes of the blind.” 1 
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extreme. “ Can it really be?” thought she— Oh no—I am deceiving 
myself—it is only the additional kindness of manner which an absence 





after such a parting would naturally give. But if it should be —” 
And she proceeded to sift and analyze her feelings as regarded him. 
The result of that self-examination we have already seen in her frank 
avowal to Sir Walter. 

The effect of this frankness upon him it is not for me to paint. We 
will leave them to that most delicious of lovers’ conversations—the 
‘‘ comparing notes,” of the dates and progress of their affection. 


It was just a month after Elizabeth’s wedding that Sir Walter brought 
his bride home to Arlescot. Elizabeth herself was there to, welcome 
her, and never did welcome spring more strongly from the heart. ‘The 
idea of the union of her brother with her friend had never crossed her 
mind—but, when he wrote to inform her of his approaching marriage, 
she was. in amazement that she had not always desired and striven to 
unite them. 

‘‘ Here is her bower, decked for Ariel ”—said Sir Walter,.as he led 
his bride into this loved chamber, which was now changed from. a 
bedroom to a boudoir. She started: in addition to her favourite 
flowers growing in their accustomed beds, and her drawings of Arlescot, 
which were mounted in splendid frames, there was over the chimney- 
piece a, full-length portrait of herself, as Ariel, mounting into the air, 
after her freedom has been given to her by Prospero *. 

*¢ How beautiful!’’ she exclaimed, in the first. moment. of her sur- 
prise—but then recollecting the interpretation her words might bear, 
she added quickly, and with blushes, “I mean the painting.”’ 

* It is all, beautiful!” said Sir Walter. ‘*‘ How often have I seen 
you look exactly thus as you have sung ‘ Merrily, merrily, and I Biv 
almost thought you would rise into the air.’ fin 4 

* 1 will change the word to .‘ Happily,’ now,” said Lucy, inia low 
tone, “and you need not fear that I should wish to leave, the ety 00) 
of this bower.—But hark! I hear music,” 

“ Yes!” said Sir Arthur Leonard, who looked from the, EE SS 
‘ there are the maidens of the village come to strew flowers for you to 
walk. on,as you go to the chapel—and there. is old Crompton, with his 
followers, at their head,. - You hear what tune. it. is he is Playing; to 
herald, you to your bridal.” 

4 Certainly I do,” answered Lucy, in a low tone, “ “Good Sir Wal 
ter!?” 

* This picture is not in the gallery at Arlescot—but at vtrildedsod-2shainruay de- 
seended to the heirs of the second son pe the marriage here spoken of, who succeeded to 


his, another's property, and took the name of Adair, Sir Edward is; always ine to 
persuade his cousin to let him haye the Pee but he! is inexorable, ro | 
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DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN; 


BY A LOVER OF OLD ENGLISH POETRY, 


; on 
hy x ge 
~~ 


Drummonp is a greater poet than he has been ¢onsidered by the few 
critics who have noticed him. It is true he is not always so: his 
greatness is but part and parcel of his works, not the whole; but this 
should not entirely set aside his claim to be eminent among the emi- 
nent. No! The greatest of poets are not always great. Even Homer 
was known to nod. Milton altogether failed in his paraphrases of the 
Psalms *, Unfortunately the critical readers of Drummond, and even 
his admirers, discover first his faults, and by those estimate his genius, 
instead of fairly balancing his beauties with his deformities, and striking 
the fair average of his reputation, His ianymerable concetti—(derived, 
with all the errors of the poets of the same English era, from his study 
of the poetry of the Italians, and more especially of Petrarch—his 
preceptor in the sonnet, and brother in love, and in misfortune in that 
love)—deduct in some degree from his greatness: yet, these errors 
allowed, Drummond is, in all other respects, a true and a delightful 
poet, A sincere lover of the early English Muse will not suffer him- 
self to be deterred from searching out his beauties, and, as he discovers 
them, fail in allowing them their due acknowledgment of admiratior’, 
because he has been instructed,—by those who had eyes perhaps more 
willing to perceive blemishes than to discern beauties,—that there are 
‘‘weeds which have no business there.”. No—he should as soon be 
dissuaded from wandering in a wood for its violets, because brambles 
and nettles were growing in luxuriant wildness there : for, among these, 
as if they would be protected by them from the common eye, or perhaps 
courted the contrast furnished by their want of beauty, these lovely 
children of the wilds have their hiding-places ; and so, among the 
thickest thorns and rudest weeds of Drummond's poetry, you may find, 
if you will but diligently search them out, little communities of beau- 
tiful images, and most of the flowers and much of “the honey of the 
old woods.” Even in his most barren places, some flowér may be 
found blooming alone—some single line of deep beauty, or of a fine 
metrical tone, that rewards your patient search. =" pares 28 
The chief qualities of Drummond as a poet are deeply religious 
impression, and holy and ardent aspirations after a goodness and 
purity not yet of earth; heart-touching pathos; noble imagery ; exqui- 
sitely smooth versification, and richly varied expression :—his worst 
faults are an overlabouring of epithets; occasional quaintness ; fre- 
quent alliteration, but not so frequent as in most of the poets of his 
day ; and that worst Italian error in early English poetry to which I 


* It is indeed a somewhat remarkable fact, that the paraphrasts of the Psalms have 
universally failed, from Milton down to Cowper; and 1 do not mean;to —_——— 
when I express my hearty wish, that every good who tent ie. wee may Uke 
wise fail: as for the bad, I am sure of them. It ABs e a paradox to assert that 
rendering the prose of those beautiful pieces of inspiration into verse is really turning 
what is already the finest poetry into a tinkling, di ‘sort of prose ¢ yet such is 
my opinion, 
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have before alluded,—those continual conceiés which poisoned and 
debauched all the pure waters of the ‘‘ olden wells of English undefiled.” 
His best pieces, especially his finest sonnets, are, however, entirely free 
from this last fault, and indeed from all fault. He is almost the first 
of the early poets of England in whose writings is to be discerned what 
has been since called ethical poetry. There is a fine line of Drum- 
mond’s which has been the father of many similar lines, for import and 
concise construction, to be met with among the Drydens, Popes, and 
even Blacxmores: it is this :-— 

“ God, various in names, in essence One.” 
Pope was maliciously pronounced to be a poet of fine single lines; but 
it would be difficult to find in his works a comprehensive idea more 
concisely expressed than in this noble one of the obsolete and neglected 
Drummond. Indeed, if single lines, and couplets, picked out here and 
there, are to give character to a poet, some of Drummond’s, for their 
harmonious flow, richness of painting, and depth and concentration of 
meaning, are as fine as the most lauded of Pope and Dryden. Here is 
a line, picked out at random, which is as stately as the sylvan monarchs 
it pourtrays :— 

‘“‘ The stately comeliness of forests old "— 
another, as beautiful as the season it paints >— 

“ Whilst violets with purple pairt the Spring.” 
What a melancholy grandeur of dissatisfaction there is in this line, in 
which he wishes to be 

* Far from the madding worldlings’ hoarse discords.” 
Another reminds one of the alliterative strength and straight-forward 
sternness of Shakspeare, i in such of his sonnets as lashed the viees of 
his age. Drummond is also reprobating 

“* those black arts 

** By which base worldlings vilely play their parts,” 
and then describes them as . 

** With horrid acts staining earth's stately stage.” 


[ad he turned his attention to satire, there are many passages in his 
writings which would lead one to have expected in him a more stinging 
satirist than the Bishop Halls and King Jameses of his time, 
The passages following are selected from perhaps his finest poem, 
he “* Hymn on the Fairest Fair.” They have not, I imagine, many 
marks of a school of poets—the Sidneys, Surreys, and Daniels—who 
exhausted their ingenious breaths in running as fast away as they could 
from Nature, to throw themselves into the arms of frigid and unnatural 
Art. But to our extracts :—this opens well :-— 


“| feel my bosom glow with wonted fires: 
Raised from the I decks my mind aspires, 
Wing'd with high hts His praise to climb 
From deep Eternity who call'd time :— 
That Essencz, re not moved, makes each thing move,— 
Unereate i gas —ail-ereating ‘love . . 
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Perfection’s sum—prime cause of — causé, 
i Midst and beginning, where all good doth pause ... 
Hie Incomprehensible, by reachless height ; 
} And unperceived, by excessive light*. 

‘i O King! whose greatness none can comprehend, 
ea? Whose boundless goodness does to all extend,— 
} i rf Light of all beauty, ocean without ground, 
Bhi That standing, fowest—giving, dost abound .. . 
} i 1 Great Architect,—Lord of this universe,— 





That sight is blinded would thy greatness pierce.” 


Then follows this noble simile, nobly sustained, and with a flow and 
harmony of verse not common in the poets of his period :— 


“Ah! as a pilgrim who the Alps doth pass, 

S Or Atlas’ temples crown'd with winter glass, — 

i The airy Caucasus, the Apennine, 

: Pyrenees’ cliffs, where sun doth never shine ;— 

. When he some craggy hills hath overwent, 

' Begins to think on rest, his atte spent, 
Tul mounting some tall mountain he do find 
More heights before him than he left behind,— 
With halting pace so while I would me raise 
To the unbounded limits of Thy praise, 
Some part of way I thought to have o'errun ; 
But now I see how scarce I have begun— 
With wonders new my spirits range possest, 

4 And, wandering wayless, in a maze them rest.” 

| 

: 

; 


I could quote finer passages from this poem, but I forbear, and 
pass on. Drummond has a thousand qualities upon which I could 
expatiate ; but it is fora holy melancholy, and a pathos more delicious 
than joy, that he is most deserving of the love of all true admirers of 
poesy. The bereavement which befel him,—that of losing, by death, 
the lady to whom he was betrothed, within a day or two of the time at 
which he was to have led her to the church,—shook his heart to its 
centre, and darkened. his spirit with a melancholy which, though more 
religious and resigned than is the wont of unfortunate lovers, was still 
sufficiently painful and cankering, to “ vent its grief in words.”” The 
vanity of our endeavours after happiness here, is, consequently, the 
prevailing burden of his pathetic complaints. It is ander this melan- 
choly estrangement from the world, that he declares the delights of 
life to be— ‘ | 

“ A nought, a thought, ‘a masquerade of dreams’;” 
its best joys but “ weeping rainbows ;” and that,— 
“ If aught here is had, that praise should hay 
It loa obscure life, and teal ase. ” 


In another place he passionately exclaims— 


“Oh! that the cause which doth consume our joy 
Would the remembrance of it too destroy !” 


And in another, tenderly regrets that the May of man’s life, when 
* Gray has borrowed this expression, in his “ Progress of Poesy,” 
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“fallen into the sere and: yellow leaf,” should know mo “second 
spring ;” that . 
“ Woodsieént, again do grow ;— 
Bud doth the xese and daisy, winter done, 
But we, once dead,ido ne more see the sun!" 


And that— v4 i 
soos* What fair is wrought, 
Falls in the prime, and passeth like a thought.” 

I shall now tu?ito’ his sonnets, some of which, for pathos and 
beauty, are not excelled, at least by English writers. ‘These are ge- 
nerally free.from the stiffness and pedantry of the old poets, and are at 
once as sweetly melancholy and beautiful, and, I hope, as immortal, as 
the most praised sonnets of Petrarch, upon which they are evidently 
modelled. I will select a specimen 9 we eae 

“ Sweet Spring, thou com’st with all: train,— 
Thy head with flame, thy mantle bright wiin fowees : 
The ee curl the green locks of the plain,— 

The clouds for joy in pearls weep down their showers :— 
Sweet Spring, thou com’st—but, ah! my pleasant hours, 


And happy days, with thee come not.again ! 
The sad memorials only of my pain 
Do with thee come, which turn my sweets to.sours. 
Thou art the same which still thou wert before, 
Delicious, lusty, amiable, fair ; 
But she whose breath embalmed thy wholesome air 
Is gone—por gold, nor gems can her restore. 
‘Néglectét! virtue+seasons, go and come, 
» When thine, forgot, lie closed in a tomb!" | 
Theipotish of this is equal to that beautiful sonnet’ by Gray, written 
afterrtthé»death of his friend West, and .its pathos is, perhaps, more 
touching..» So true is real sorrow to the sacred seriéusness of Nature, 
thut: here the peet'throws aside’ all the playthings of the schools, ‘the 
bells and beads of futile fancy, and breathes his grief in unaffected 
accents, ‘atid in linés as full of feeling as any that ever flowed from 
that exhaustless spring’ of affections—the human heart !—affections, 
which dignify man; ‘and niake his nature almost divine. fnghi 
i'Many of Drummond's ‘sonnets are equally beautiful with the Ore 
just quoted. D ‘hope that’féw of my readers have met with this’! | 
if Sweet birdthat sing’st away the early hours, tee vin 
Of winters past, or coming, void of care, ~~ #f ot iif 
Well pleased with delights which present-are— .~ / 
Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet-smelling flowers ; 
To rocks, t6 springs, to rills, from leavy bowers © 
Thou thy.Creator’s goodness dost declare; 
And what dear gifts on thee he did not spare,— 
A stain to human sense in sin that lowers. ' 
What soul can be 80'sick, which by thy sofigs’ ~~“! ° 
(Attir'd inesweetness) sweetly ismot-drivenm:! %i1" ' 
Quite to forget.earth’s tarmoilsy:spi 


lift thanght te hasan. 
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Some one has eal toes the mae of Warten, wiitten in Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, is the finest in the language, not to forget the best of 
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Milton’s: to my taste, Drummond’s is no whit inferior. Its subject 
may be less lofty, perhaps; but that has little to do with ‘the dispute. 
I leave it to the lovers of the sonnet to compate them ; and let the 
crown of decision fall on the brow that best deserves it. I shall tran- 
scribe his address to ** Sleep,” and then T have done with this portion 
of his poems :— os 
« Now while the Night her sable veil hath spread, 
And silently her resty coach doth roll, | 
Rousing with her, from Thetis’ azure bed, 
Those starry nymphs which dance about the pole ; 
While Cynthia, in purest cypress clad, 
The Latmian shepherd in a trance deseries, 
And, looking pale from height of all the skies, 
She dyes her beauties in a blushing red ; 
While Sleep, in triumph, closed hath all eyes, 
And birds and beasts a silence sweet do keep, 
And Proteus’ monstrous _ in the deep,— 
The winds and waves, hush'd up, to entice,— 
I wake, I turn, I weep, oppress’d with pain, —_. 
Perplex'd in the meanders of my brain, 


** Sleep, Silence’ child, sweet father of soft rest, 
Prince, whose approach peace to all mortals brings, 
Indifferent host to shepherds and to kings, . 

Sole comforter of minds which are oppress‘d,— 

Lo! by thy charming rod, all breathing things 
Lie slumb'ring, with forgetfulness possess‘d, 

And yet o'er me to spread thy drowsy wings 
Thou spar'st, alas! who cannot be thy guest. 

Since I am thine, O come,—but with that face 
To inward light, which thou art wont to shew—~ 
With feigned solace ease a true-felt woe ; 

Or if, deaf god, thou do deny that grace, 

Come as thou wilt, and what thou wilt bequeath— 
I long to kiss the image of my death!” 


Drummond is also especially happy in his lighter efforts. His 
little amatory pieces have much of that playful, Hs, pepe cc turn of 
thought, and easy versification, which is so delightfa in the loving and 
laughing Herrick, though Drummond was his senior in these effu- 
sions of a pleasant fancy. Herrick, of course, is the imitator, if there 
be any imitation,—the “ Hesperides” of the latter being first published 
in 1648, and Drummond dying in 1649, Hear this of the Hawthorn- 
den lover: it would make a pretty match with music:— 

“‘ Hark, happy lovers, hark ! wird 
This first and last of joys, 
‘This sweetener of annoys, 
This nectar of the 
You call a kiss, is with itself at odds ; tt 
And half so sweet is not, bi 
In equal measure got. f Ye 
At light of sun as it isin the dark: 
Hark, happy lovers, hark!*" © 

I long to quote at greater length than Ihave done, ies from tw 
of his best pieces, the “Fears on the’Death of Mo *(in' which, 
as has been justly remarked, there are lined! ‘as ‘strong, ‘as deep, 95 
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gentle, and as full as any of Denham’s or Waller’s); and his “ Pas- 
toral Elegy,’” a poem commemorating the death of a friend, in that 
mixed style of classical with recent allusion, of which Milton’s 
“Lycidas” is so fine an example. Milton may, perhaps, have taken 
Drummond’s as a suggestion, for there are certainly faint resemblances 
to be traced; and that he had read the Hawthornden bard with atten- 
tion, and even retained a strong recollection of him, is apparent, from 
his having borrowed this line from the latter, with but a very equivocal 
alteration :— 

“ Scarfed in a comely cloud,” 
which in J/ Penseroso stands 

‘* Kerchief'd in a comely cloud.” 
But I forbear to load my paper too much with extracts, my intention 
being rather to excite than satiate the taste of my readers for the 
poetry of Drummond, There is but one thing wanting to place his 
reputation on its proper high ground,—a new edition of his poems, 
carefully selected, the chaff being winnowed away from the true grain ; 
the sonnets arranged in a body; the devotional and larger pieces 
coming after these; and the Latin and lighter pieces closing the 
volume. A careful weeding of the latter would, indeed, be necessary ; 
for it cannot be concealed that there are some pruriencies among 
them, which our delicate age, and very properly too, would not en- 
dure. Indeed, as they stand in the present edition, they are destructive 
of much of the interest which this poet, in his chaster moments, must 
excite in the hearts of all true lovers of the Muse; and when these 
blots are expunged from his shield, the escutcheon of his fame will 
shine pure, bright, and noble, even among those of the greatest masters 
of our early song. 





ARREST OF Mr. LAWLESS. 


Ovr article in our last number, on the state of opinion in Ireland, was 
written early in the month; and so rapidly, in these our days, do all 
things move, political as well as physical, that our complaint of the 
comparative inattention of the public to the subject was the complete 
contrary of the fact, by the time our lucubrations were published. 
Miguel was forgotten, Choumla vanished into thin air, and every tongue 
was busy with the events in green Erin alone. And, indeed, the 
public was quite right. The state of Ireland is, truly, a matter of 
the most momentous interest to the whole empire—and the events 
which are now passing there, whether considered merely with reference 
to themselves, or as indications of what may follow, deserve undoubt- 
edly the most minute observation, and the maturest thought. 

Mr. Lawless’s arrest is the most prominent circumstance at this 
moment (October 22d). It has, we will confess, caused us the very 
greatest surprise, as also strong sorrow, mingled with penis 7 con- 
tempt. From whatever quarter the act may have sp and to that 


point we shall give some serious consideration anon—it is, we think, 
one to be Sorat. meme and. mot highly scorned. It is to be 
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lamented, because it is, as far,as.it goes, a declaration of the Govern- 
ment against the Catholics—and it is to be scorned, because it is a poor 
paltry proceeding that will end in smoke—an indication that the mi- 
nistry 1s ) . 

‘* willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike’ — 
it is like the attack of a dirty school-boy, who spits at his opponent and 
runs away, instead of giving him a blow, and standing. 

Let us look a little into the history of this business—and we shall 
see how far it is consonant with justice, and what its issue and its con- 
sequences will probably be—as also it will give us some means of guess- 
ing from whom the measure really took its rise, \ 

‘We will begin by admitting that we wish Mr. Lawless had never 
been sent on his mission: we think that in the places where the spirit 
of the country was with him, his presence was scarcely needed—and 
in the places where it was against him, his presence was likely to create 
disturbance. He himself says, indeed, and it is a strong point, that 
his exertions were of great use in calming those who were open to 
his influence, and the witnesses he cites to the fact are certainly unex- 
ceptionable: “I have had,” says Mr. Lawless, in his speech on his 
arrest at the meeting of the Catholic Association, “ I -have had amongst 
my auditors some of the first men of the districts:‘through which I 
passed. These auditors included men of all creeds... There were:Pres- 
byterians, Protestants, Quakers, and others. Some ofthe most:upright 
and distnguished of them have, over and over again, declared that/I 
have done more to eradicate the cursed evil of ribbonism, in the counties 
througly which [ passed, than all the laws that were ever put in opera- 
tion against its infatuated and misguided disciples.” .. ‘This’ certainly /is 
saying a great deal—and it may tend to furnish a tolerably: sufficient 
motive to Mr. Lawless’s tour in Meath, Louth, and the other parts of 
the country where Catholic feeling preponderates, into which he went. 
But it was quite clear that when he reached those’ districts in which 
there is a sufficient admixture of Protestants to render them at all 
important in point of numbers, irritation would speedily. increase into 
violence, and violence of feeling break out into violence of actions: | 

Accordingly, the moment Mr. Lawless. made his, appearaneé in 
Monaghan, the peace of the country was manifestly in) considerab 
danger of being disturbed—not, we fully grant, by Mr.:Lawless's 
meetings—neither he nor any of his followers did, or wished(to do, 
otherwise than, although in great numbers, quietly to meet, quietly, to 
go through their business, and quietly to disperse, if they:were let alone. 
But it was quite preposterous to suppose that they would be let alone. 
The Orangemen, or Protestants, for the names are nearly.convertible 
in the worth of Ireland, were furious at the idea of the Catholics hold, 
ing meetings, peaceable though they were. They.considered it,a dis- 
play of triumphant strength, which they could not.endure-should com- 
tinue ; and. they determined accordingly to with them atthe first 
opportunity, to preserve ithe peace from being brokest, 


Although, take the county of Monaghan throu ‘ e Catholics 
conn tery stacey ee Bans ee wf ais 
bited solely by the latter. It is a complete Protestant colony, wh of 
course, hold the surrounding Papists in a proper degree-of animosity 
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and scorn. It was announeed that Mr. Lawless would hold a meeting 
in this town, on his way to a chapel near it ; andthe inhabitants swore 
that neither Lawless’‘nor any’ one with him/should set foot in their 
streets. Itis to be recollected that, the whole way throughout Mr. Law- 
less’s course, the utmost good order had prevailed at every meeting he 
had called: no sort of outrage, not the smallest infraction of the peace, 
had occurred in any‘one place in which these assemblages had taken 
place. Where the 'town’s-people were quiet, those who came to the 
meetings had been so to the most perfect degree. If the inhabitants 
of Ballibay had chosen to act as the inhabitants of Drogheda, Kells, 
Dundalk, and Cullen had acted, there would have been no disturbance 
whatever*. But,as they were determined to shew fight, they appealed 
to the magistracy for protection—and their appeal was answered by 
the arrival of avery considerahle body of soldiers, horse and foot. 
The Ballibay people, also, were all armed: the Protestants have been 
allowed, throughout all the agitations in Ireland, to keep their arms, 
and those of Ballibay brought forth their’s on the approach of Lawless. 
The troops were also drawn up in the streets—whether to assist one 
party, or to mediate between the two, can only be judged from the cir- 
cumstance of their position being manifestly such as to render the entry 
of the town most formidable, 

Mr. Lawless, in pursuance of his notice, advanced towards the 
town, attended by'a very enormous body of people, a/l unarmed. 
When within a short distance, he was met by General Thornton, who 
represented to him that if he attempted to proceed, the state of the 
town’s-people was such that bloodshed would undoubtedly. ensue. 
What, om this emergency, was the Agitator’s conduct? How did the 
bloody Catholic act? What did he, “whose only motive was to dis- 
turb the peace of the country,” determine upon? Why, upen noé en- 
tering the town—upon avoiding every possible chance of bloodshed, 
by leading: his followers directly to the chapel, without entering the town 
at all. Itis for this conduct that Mr. Lawless has been arrested—this 
is'the mode of acting which the Government have considered worthy 
of punishment. . 

But, this) is not‘all. Some few of the large body, which had accom- 
panied him, declared they would go into the town; and one man, press- 
ing forward to do this, was killed in a manner which a'Coroner’s 
Jury has! declared to be Wilful Murder.. Mr. Lawless, who.avoided 
the conflict, has been arrested—the murderer has not. 

Now, be it observed, that about a week after this oceurrence at 
Ballibay, the Irish Government issued a proclamation to put a stop to 
the meetings im large numbers, which had been going on; in the South 
of Freland: (the Association had effectually put.a stop to these before 
the proclamation reachéd the country :). and: also, evidently aiming at 
Mr. Lawless; to check: passing through the country, assembling 
meetings: “ for no "purpose’ known tothe law.” Mr. ‘Lawless had 
some correspondence’ with» Lord! Francis Gower, as) to’ the exact 


; 1 uC 1d gtrasgu lf ‘hj (iro. 9 t , if ay 
* At the l those pl es t were loc ons to appfehend yome inimical 
intileronbe CAO the uneatlen ; ing Se eawithe. | We’ we 'Hot ‘time, at this mo- 
-thent, t6 go into the listory’ of Fern tie this instance, his. 
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meaning of some passages in the proclamation: Lord Francis was 
sufficiently diplomatic, and left the words of that instrument to inter- 
pret themselves—still, Mr. Lawless expressed his full and unqualified 
submission to the mandates of the government. ‘“ Lest,” he says, 
“the proclamation should allude to my proceedings in the North, I 
have determined to call no more parochial meetings ;” and the Catholic 
Association, to prevent the possibility of serious disturbances arising in 
the North from Mr. Lawless continuing on his mission, recalled him. 

Matters rested thus: Mr. Lawless had returned to Dublin. Three 
weeks after the transaction, a fortnight after the issuing the procla- 
mation, and several days after Mr. Lawless’s mission was wholly at an 
end,—that gentleman is arrested upon a Judge’s warrant for “ heading 
a riotous mob of twenty thousand people, or upwards, on the 23d of 
September, in the neighbourhood of Ballibay.” Now, we really think 
this measure perfectly preposterous. What is it intended to effect ?—the 
suppression of such meetings as that near Ballibay ? ‘They were sup- 
pressed already: and a pledge had been given that they should not be 
renewed. If party meetings in large numbers were to be put down, 
why not arrest the leaders of the three thousand Orangemen who, a 
few days only before Mr. Lawless’s apprehension, met at Monaghan, 
armed ? When the assumption of arms by that party had so recently 
had issue in murder, it would have been doubly becoming in the 
government to prevent their being displayed by persons who had 
proved themselves so little fitted to be entrusted with their use. But 
no—Mr. Lawless, who, at a moment which might well be one of 
strong excitement to the more angry passions, had avoided all conflict 
with his antagonists, who had submitted at once, and formally, to the 
dictates of the government,—whose very power of disturbance even, 
which had never been exerted when at its zenith, had passed away— 
this man is arrested. At the same time, Orangemen are allowed to 
assemble in large numbers, in arms; and a man branded with the ac- 
cusation, on the oath of a Jury, of murder, is suffered to go at large 
without even a reward being offered for his apprehension. _, 

The conduct of the Association, on this occasion,is worthy, we think, 
of the highest praise. The extreme moderation of the language of its 
resolutions we cannot but think must be felt more severely than the 
severest thing they could have said. It shews that the blow has not 
told. Mr. Shiel’s speech, with one or two slight exceptions, which we 
shall allude to presently, is most able in every sense, Calm, firm, and 
occasionally most animated, yet ever coming back to the cold word 
surprise, which he had declared to be the most fitting to the occasion,— 
it is a speech worth far, far more than a score of those pitched in 
a more inflated key of eloquence, which probably are greater Favourites 
with Mr. Shiel and some of his friends. 0h Nee 

Mr. Lawless also speaks with very considerable force, and singular 
good-humour. His whole account of his arrest, when performing his 
toilet, “‘ with his coat off and his cravat not well adjusted,” is really a very 
comic picture. But there are other parts of _the speech, on. subjects 
far from comic, which, in their open, frank manliness, carry the mind 


strongly along with the er — Le ciel 
“ We expected,” he says, “ equal and impartial justice from the new 
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men placed over the affairs of this country, and we asked no more, IT 
will be bold to say, that we deserved justice, and earned kindness. 
Tranquillity to society, security to person and property, have flowed 
from our measures. We were the trumpeters of the fame of the new 
Lord Lieutenant, Secretary; and Chancellor of Ireland. If we were 
not chargeable towards them with something bordering occasionally 
on adulation, we were never wanting in candour or respect [cheers],— 
Lord Anglesea, however, thought proper to issue his Proclamation, in 
which it is open to me to say, that I was specially contemplated. 
Here was an act partaking not exactly of friendliness to the Delegate 
of tlie Catholie body—but did I resist it? Did I not, on the contrary, 
yield to it ready, implicit, and entire obedience? [hear, hear, hear!] I 
was far from considering it wise or necessary: I was far from 
assigning to it the force or validity of law; but out of my pure and 
unaffected respect fur Lord Anglesea, I yielded, I repeat, willing and 
uriqualified obedience (hear, hear, hear!]. I thought that Lord 
Anglesea would deal by others as he had dealt by me. I thought that 
the thunders of the Castle were not to be expended on my devoted 
head alone. I thought the Chief Governor might have been misled, 


and that he would speedily direct the authority of his station on 


fitter objects of condemnation or punishment. I thought that the 
Orange murderers would be pursued and rendered amenable to public 
justice [cries of hear, hear, hear!]. When I conferred with General 
Thornton on the offences of those murderers, that gallant and generous 
man promised mé justice—ready, certain, and exemplary justice. He 
said that an honest jury had been impanelled to hold an inquest on 
the mangled body of the unhappy sufferer. He said, that if they did 
their duty all the rest was sure, and would be such as the expectations 
of the public and the well-being of society demanded. ‘They did their 
duty. They investigated patiently, scrupulously, and laboriously, 
and they found a verdict of wilful murder [hear, hear!]. They 
stamped murderer on the forehead of some ruthless miscreant—where 
is he? [cries of hear, hear!}] Is he in custody? The answer of cotirsé 
is—No. But has a reward been offered for his apprehension? Here 
also, we are to answer—No [vociferations of hear, hear! for several 
seconds]. Why was no proclamation issued against the person or 
persons, ptohounced by an honest arid impartial Jury guilty of * Wilful 
Murder?’ Why, at least, was no reward offered for his or their ap- 
prehension ? [hear, hear, hear!] I have known rewards to be offered 
on very frivolous occasions. The throwing down of an old wall in 
Tipperary, some time ago, produced one—but this was considered of 
less importance than the loss of the life of an innocent subject of the 
King, by the hand of an Orange assassin at Ballibay—at least there 
has been no offer of the most trifling reward for the apprehension of 
that bloody barbarian [cries of hear, hear, hear !).” i 

Mr. Lawless then expatiatés upon the iniquity of his béing tried in 
Monaghan by a Monaghan jury—but, nevertheless, he declares he’ 
relies upon the justi¢e of his catse. He can “ shew a clear and 


triumphant case”—and that he “ ever inculéated obedience to the’ 
law, respect for thé’ constituted’ authorities, reverence for the Sove- 
"WAwierwotiaais.. 
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the persons and properties of all classes of men of which this commu- 
nity is composed”—and then follows the passage which we have 
quoted in the second page of this article, 

These speeches were delivered at the meeting of the Catholic As- 
sociation, held the day succeeding Mr. Lawless’s arrest; and, con- 
sidering the suddenness and recency of the event itself, and the 
numberless circumstances of irritation by which it was attended, we 
think the resolutions agreed upon singularly indicative of temper and 
moderation. ‘They are in strict consonance with that peaceful policy 
which has been the guiding principle of Catholic conduct in Ireland 
for a very considerable time past. Well do they know that it is their 
interest that there should be no recourse to violence—that moral, not 
physical, force should decide the Catholic question. And, alas! the 
opposite party also know that this is the interest of the Catholics— 
and, consequently, they are using every endeavour of insolence and 
menace to produce that insurrection for which they. would then imme- 
diately inveigh against the blood-thirstiness of ‘* the Papists.” 

The resolutions of the Association were, on :the,day of which, we 
speak, proposed by Mr. Shiel—and they wereia fitting termination for 
a speech, for the greater part, of that almost,,austere) forbearance of 
which we have made mention: they areas follows:——){) wo ys 

‘“* First-——That the arrest of Mr. Lawless, after thiee weeks from the 
allered commission of an offence against the public peace, when: the 
proclamation, which is exclusively prospective, had! been obeyed, .antl 
when Mr. Lawless, who had been recalled by the Association, had in- 
timated his resolution to comply with the wishes of the Government, 
has excited our surprise. sorster diiw oud du 

‘* Secondly—That our surprise at this ex post facto proceeding is 
augmented, when we consider that a Catholic has. beém recently mur; 
dered at Ballibay, and that no efforts have been made for: the apprehen- 
sion of his assassin, ! 1 asl oft ylowwe a 

‘* Thirdly—That no reward having been offered by the Govern- 
ment, we do hereby offer a reward of 500/, to any. persoii or persons, 
by whom the Orange assassin shall be apprehended and: prosecuted to 
conviction, for the murder of a Roman Catholic \at Ballibay.!)) |!s 0 

And whence, let us ask, did this measure. arise? as-to whatsmay 

have induced its adoption, we do not pretend. to have ithe ‘most remote 
idea—for we cannot conceive any motive of any ‘class:that/could have 
suggested it. It is an insult. without being. an. injury- 
(though happily it has failed) to exasperate without. being, ‘able: to 
weaken—an indication of ill-will, without having: the, power to give 
that ill-will effect. Observe the cool, quiet: manner in which he Ca- 
tholies, in their,resolutions, first. parry this feeble thrust, and then. give 
a ‘hit,,.a very palpable. hit;’.in the exposure of the: gross: ity, 
and flagrant inconsistency. of their adversary. ..And this,:tooj withvall 
the composure of the mock species of combat from whence we borrow 
our illustrations, 99. | Jie yusvargett gli 9gGBty +) 


What, therefore, could ,be the motive for:such a measure. we 2are 
totally unable to, eonceiye. | It will scarcely bealleged, we should ima- 
gine, that it, was digtated by.care for the tranquillitpof Ireland! But 
whence it came may, we think, be more readily. »/AlL the cir- 
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cumstances of the case tend to point to the cabinet here as originating 
it, and to free the local government in Ireland from the imputation of 
having carried it into effect unbidden. Three weeks had elapsed from 
the date of the alleged offence—the Irish Government not only had 
had ample time to have arrested Mr. Lawless, and had not done it— 
but the Secretary had been in correspondence with Mr. Lawless,—and 
the tone of his letters, undoubtediy, unless we bring against him a 
charge of the grossest duplicity, shows that no intention of a retro- 
spective proceeding against that gentleman then existed. A fort- 
night had elapsed since the publication of the proclamation—and 
still no proceedings had heen taken against Mr. Lawless: we think 
this conclusive that the Irish administration had no intention what- 
ever of making it apply to any one, for what had taken place before its 
publication. Indeed, the whole tenor of Lord Anglesey’s government 
in Ireland tends to belie such anidea. It had been conciliatory, 
kind, almost paternal—in especial, perfectly frank, and above all shuf- 
fling and trickery, whether direct or negative. And that there would 
have been a very paltry dissimulation in Lord Francis Gower writing 
the letters he did to Mr. Lawless, if it were the intention of his Go- 
vernment to arrest him, we think no fair and honourable man can 
deny. Now, there is no sort of reason for charging Lord Francis, and 
through him the Lord Lieutenant, with any thing of this nature. This 
brings us to that portion of Mr. Shiel’s speech, which we have said we 
should feel it our duty to reprehend. Both on this, and on a former 
occasion, ‘(the promulgation of the proclamation) he has taken occa- 
sion, ‘while generally professing regard for the new Secretary, to sneer 
at him with reference to the compositions for which he has been dis- 
tinguished in the literary world. Perhaps, Mr. Shiel is not exactly the 
person from: whom. such a gibe comes with the best possible grace 
—but we regard the principle of the sarcasm to be totally false. It 
is surely the last doctrine to which either reason or experience gives 
support, that literary cultivation is a bad preparative for poli- 
tical life.::'That» Lord Francis Gower should have translated, if not 
with perfect, at least with marked, success, the work which probably, 
in all European literature, is the most difficult of translation, is surely 
_ Rot.a circumstance which would make him a worse Secretary—nor 
ought:itto be thrown in his teeth as such. In Mr. Shiel’s former 
speech, to which we have alluded, this was done in a degree far beyond 
the limits of good taste—in the present instance, the same spirit is 
manifested, though under greater controul. The passage, however, 
is well worth quoting for the quotation which itself furnishes :— 

. * Have the Government taken a single step to arrest the villain, 
who, in the open day, plunged a poignard into the bowels of an 
unoffending Catholic?) Have they-offered ‘a reward for his apprehen- 
sion?» Three weeks’/have passed, and have they adopted any one of 
the familiar means.of bringing the wretch to justice? The police are 
all Orange—the magistracy are all Orange. There is not a Catholic 
magistrate:in' Monaghan. A/ Catholic is murdered—he is murdered 
in the open day, and what is the conduct of the Government? They 
arrest a man who had:ceased to offend, and declared that he would 


not offend again, and they permit the Orange assassin, whose hands 
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are reeking with the blood of a Catholic, to remain wntholested by any 
extra interference of power. If a common burglary is committed in 
the South, a reward for detection is offered; but let the Orange 
bayonet reek with Catholic blood, and the office of retribution is to be 
left to the unsuspected energies of the magistracy of the North of 
Ireland. Am I not justified, then, in expressing my surprise at these 
proceedings ? for, after all, I only intimate surprise. God forbid that 
I should insinuate that Lord Anglesea and his Secretary have been 
cuilty of a wilful departure from their duty. I attribute these errors 
to ignorance rather than to the spirit of oppression upon their part. 
I fotgive them, for they know not what they do. I verily believe 
Lord L. Gower is utterly unaware of the spirit by which the northern 
assassins are influenced, and I think it rather my duty to instruct than 
to reprehend him. It is possible that he may suspect the veracity of 
Catholic harangues. Now I will refer him to a more unexceptionable 
authority. He has heard a great deal of Goethe, and of Schiller, and of 
Lessing, and of Kotzebue, but he has heard little or nothing of 4 certain 
Irish judge, who had very little German sentiment, but a great deal of 
British feeling, and whose name was Mr. Justice Fletcher [loud cheers]. 
This man had a vigorous and manly intellect, and a warm and intrepid 
heart, and from the seat of judicial authority itself, gave the following 
character of the Orangemen of Ireland:—‘ The Orangemen,’ says 
Mr, Justice Fletcher, in his celebrated charge delivered at Wexford, 
‘ poison the very fountains of justice ; and even some Magistrates, 
under their influence, have in too many instances violated their duty, 
and their oaths Of this I am certain, that so long as they are 
permitted to act in the lawless manner they do, there will be no tran- 
quillity in the North of Ireland. Here those disturbers, who assume 
the natne of Orange yeomen, frequent the fairs and markets with arms 
in their hands, under the pretence of self-defence, or of protecting the 
public peace, but with the lurking view of inviting attacks from the 
Ribbonmen—confident that, armed as they are, they must overcome 
defenceless opponents, and put them down. Murders have been 
repeatedly perpetrated upon such occasions, and though legal prose- 
cutions have ensued, yet such have been the baneful consequences of 
these factious associations, that under their influence petty juries have . 
declined to do their duty. These facts have fallen under my view.” 
[Loud cheers.] This honest judge adds these strong éxpressions— 
‘ Suffer them to prevail, and how can justice be administered ? 
They are suffered to prevail, but justice, I suppose, is still to be 
admiuistered. This was the state of things in 1814, when Judge 
Fletcher delineated the Orangemen of Ireland. Has their ferocity 
decreased in 1828? Have they not been strengthened and emboldened? 
Have they not acquired new fearlessness, and a fresh voracity for 
blood? Not only the veterans in torture, the old torméntors and 
hoary lacerators of 1798, have offered up their ia . 
for carnage, but the priests of their religion have | Aa n 
phemous invocations for bloodshed, and while | “spt 
daggers, have invoked Aaa ‘sat + Pe t Tai al 

his last allegation is, alas! but too . : 
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which they think it becoming to attend, distinctly advocated blood- 
shed *, 

With regard to the non-arrest of the person who seems to have car- 
ried these precepts into effect, there is an admission which, were the 
subject less dreadful, would be nothing short of ludicrous, made by 
a Protestant gentleman, who addresses the meeting in defence of Mr. 
Lawless’s arrest. This gentleman, by name Costelloe, uses the fol- 


lowing remarkable expressions :—‘ With regard to the murder alluded 


to by Mr. Shiel, it appeared that the warrant was issued; and every 
one knew that when Orange policemen receive a warrant from the 
hands of magistrates, they are often in the habit of conniving at the 
escape or concealment of the accused.” Every one knows it, eh ? 
—Then why are such preposterous scoundrels allowed to hold the 
office of pelicemen ?—Every one knows that they not only neglect 
their duty, but actively exert themselves to prevent those measures 
taking place which it is their own duty to carry into effect themselves ! 
Every one knows it—Orange magistrates and all! Then why do they 
permit such a system to continue one hour ?—that is, always taking 
it for granted that the worthy speaker is correct in his allegation—~ 
which we doubt not in the very least. 

Orange policemen, however, when they receive a warrant against a 
Catholic, are guilty of no such breach of duty. Mr. Lawless was 
arrested without having time to put on his coat or his neckcloth. 
Mr. Farrell, the policeman, who took him into custody, cannot be 
accused of such unworthy leniency towards the man who prevented 
bloodshed: that is reserved, and it seems, to the knowledge of every 
one, for those also are guilty of it with their own hands. 

Why Mr. Lawless has been taken up, we think it would exceedingly 
puzzle the Lord Lieutenant himself to explain. We doubt not, in the 
least, that he was only the organ of executing the order, and had no- 
thing to say to its being framed. Every circumstance tends to shew 
that Mr. Lawless’s arrest is a measure of London manufacture. ‘To say 
nothing of Lord Anglesea’s whole course of conduct ‘being diametri- 
cally opposite to such a proceeding, he would have stultified himself by 
allowing Mr. Lawless to continue at liberty as long as he could do any 
mischief, and then have him apprehended as soon as he has come quietly 
home again. But, steam-packets notwithstanding, there still is some 
delay in the communication between Dublin and London ; and more- 
over, then a cabinet was to be got together; king’s messengers must 
be despatched to half the counties in England ; and the y cabinet 
councillors have to work their way up to town afterwards. Altoge- 
ther, just sufficient delay intervened to make the measure a new one 
from London, which became wofully stale before it arrived ‘in Ireland. 


Such things, like white bait, will not bear the carriage. 
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And, supposing that this act did spring from the government here, 
how is it to be reconciled with the supposed moderation, if not conver- 
sion, of the Duke of Wellington? ‘Truly, it dovetails but ill. But we 
are sick of speculating about the Duke of Wellington’s opinions; he 
seems determined that the country which he, at present, governs, shall 
not have the most remote idea of what his intentions are on the subject 
of the highest moment that is at issue in its policy. And, truly, if the 
only intimations of them are to be in the shape of proceedings like 

‘these, we had much rather that he would keep them to himself. 





QUARTER SESSIONS. 


To the Evrtor of the Lonpon Maaazine. 


Sir,--I nave read with very great pleasure the article in your last 
Number on the Magistracy; and with the opinions there expressed I 
strongly coincide. . The existence and the magnitude of the evils com- 
plained of, no one who has had any opportunity of seeing the manner 
in which justice is administered at the Quarter Sessions, will for an 
instant deny. It is to this branch of the subject that I intend to con- 
fine the few remarks I, am about to make: the other part of your 
paper, which respects the duties of magistrates in their individual ca- 
pacities, the mode in which those duties are at present discharged, 
and, the remedies which might be applied to the abuses which con- 
fessedly exist, presents a wide field; and I may possibly take some 
future opportunity of addressing to you some observations on this, 
perhaps the more important division of the subject. 

I take it for granted that every body, whe has considered the sub- 
ject at all, is. sufficiently convinced of the execrable: manner in which 
the, business is at present conducted at the Quarter Sessions through- 
out the country: the only question is what better; mode can be substi- 
tuted. Your proposition of appointing a barrister, as assessor to the 
magistrates, to perform in reality the duties now attempted, by the 
Chairman, I think a good one, as far as it goes ; my objection is that 
it. does not, go far enough. In fact, the alteration..I) would:propose 
would be to have no Quarter Sessions at all, That is to,say,; I would 
leave it to the magistrates to perform all the county, business relating 
to roads, bridges, &c, &c., at any meeting which, it might be their 
pleasure to convene; but the trials of prisoners, appeals against 
rates, against orders of removal, and, especially against magistrates’ 
conyictions, should. be left wholly to the decision of the. professional 
person who. might be appointed. ¥ 4 gEuIOWw os") 

.D grant that the mere) presidency of ‘such a; person ,would tend to 
prevent. @ great deal of noisy contention about. what, is, onis not, evi- 
dence; and there would be some hope of having s point of | wv c 
rectly decided, otherwise than by the: mere 
equal, hetwe vadmit, th 
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whose pursuits must have rendered him so much more competent than 
themselves to decide upon the questions which come before them. 
But, setting aside the argument that, if it were so in all cases, there 
could be no possible use in the magistrates being there at all, I can- 
not but think the instances in which, directly or indirectly, they would 
be able to controul the assistant barrister and influence the adminis- 
tration of justice, would be found to be sufficiently numerous, to lessen, 
very considerably, the utility,of such an appointment. They would still 
have their vote; and many cases may be imagined, even by those who 
have not been in the habit of attending Sessions, in which they would 
not be inclined to suffer such a privilege to remain, like the King’s veto 
of late years, dormant. 

The chairman at present is usually selected, with some care, from 
the other magistrates, as being the most competent among them to 
fulfil his duties creditably; and probably, in general, he is so ; but we 
frequently find in practice that he is outvoted. This I admit would 
not happen so often with a professional assessor, but that it would 
happen, and that not seldom, 1 am quite sure from the practices I 
have witnessed at certain Sessions in provincial towns, where justice 
(so called) is administered by the Justices of the town, assisted by a 
Recorder. The jurisdiction to which I allude has the power of trying 
parish ‘appeals ; and, in an instance within my own knowledge, it has 
been remiarked as'a curious fact, that in no one case for‘many years 
past, has the decision of the Court been against either of the parishes 
which compose the icity. It is true, it is just possible that the orders 
of the Magistrates may have been invariably right, but I think the pro- 
babilities are against it, considering the quantum of legal knowledge 
usually possessed by Magistrates, and especially by Magistrates’ ‘of 
a provincial city—to say nothing of the extreme want of ‘likelihood 
of the appellants being wrong in every case, for a long’ seriés of 
years. Now that'some of these adjudications would have been dif- 
ferent, if the Recorder, who is a person of considerable professional 
attainments, had not been fettered by his coadjutors, I’ think I may 
fairly assume. | 9} 

I happen, however, to have in my recollection one instance in whieh 
these worthy persons, in their wisdom, chose tv. run counter. to the 
opinion of their légal assistant, to the entire subversion of justice, and 
the great prejudice of the individual who suffered from the decision. 
The case before the court was an appeal against an order of affiliation. 
The woman was very ably cross-examined by the counsel’ for the ap- 
pellant; she became confused, and at last refused to answer a question, 
which, if she had: been the witness of truth, there could be no. earthly 
reason’ for her not answering immediately. It was evident to all pre- 
sent that the woman was unable at the moment to get up an answer 
bn would be consistent with the rest of her rexseaney ry the 

rder very properly suggested that the recognizances: of: the party 
shouldbe dindtinged3i(tit was, however, over-raled by'the other ma- 
gistrates, and the wonran was*actudlly orderéd'to’be confined till she 
should answer'the question 4o the satisfaction of thé court, o¥, in other 
words, ‘till she )suchiastory‘as no cross-examination could 
wihGiiid¢né. child might be thrown upon 
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I have mentioned this one instance out of many, because I think 
there is a pretty close analogy between the position of a Recorder, and 
that which would be occupied by a person holding the appointment of 
assistant barrister ; with this disadvantage, however, on the side of 
the Jatter—that he would have to combat much more serious obstacles, 
arising from the influence and the prejudices of that. body from which 
county magistrates are selected, than any which are likely to be pre- 
sented by persons who, from being members of the corporation, are 
called upon to exercise judicial functions in a country town. It is 
needless to particularise the instances in which the assessor would 
find himself hampered by the modes of thinking, feeling, and acting, 

eculiar to the landed aristocracy. I would only ask how, in con- 
junction with a bench of county magistrates, he would contrive not to 

e out-voted in the disposal of appeals against convictions under the 
game laws ? If he were to succeed in bringing country gentlemen to a 
right decision on such questions as these, I should say he had effected 
a miracle greater than that promised by the philosopher's stone—the 
transmutation of the base metals into gold. 

I think I have said enough to explain what my objections are to the 
plan which your article proposes, of appointing a barrister as assistant 
to the magistrates. These persons would either use the vote which 
would remain to them, or they would not, If they should do so 
against the opinion of the assessor, there is little question that they 
would go wrong ; if, as would be more becoming, but, we fear, not 
quite so likely, they should be contented to sit quietly, and suffer him 
to decide questions which he alone would be able to understand, they 
might, I think, be as well occupied in any other way which would 
meet their convenience. I am quite aware of the outcry which would 
be raised, from motives sufficiently obvious, against the, adoption of 
any such plan as that which I have ventured to suggest ; but the evils 
of the present system are crying, and must be remedied, The fact 
alone (which no one conversant with the subject will venture to deny) 
that a man, convicted of poaching at the quarter sessions, is inyariably 
subjected to a much more rigorous measure of punishment than that 
which would be inflicted by a judge at the assizes, under precisely 
similar circumstances (the difference being very frequently that, between 
six months’ imprisonment, and transportation for seven years, ) is " 
cient to shew what degree of impartiality we are entitled to expect from 
éounty magistrates in a great proportion of the cases which, now come 
before them. The plan I have suggested seems to me the most, caleu- 
lated to obviate this, as well as the other evils of the present system to 
which I have alluded, and to insure a correct and impartial adminis- 
tration of justice. | ft ety +4 a 

If you think there is any weight in the observations,,1, have made, 
you will, perhaps, insert this letter in your next Number, as a sort of 
commentary on, the article which I haye taken for my text—in the 
general doctrines and reasonings of which, I again beg to express my 
hearty concurrence. poltin n99 9%! 
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A WOMAN’S HISTORY. 





Poor little chick, for all thy chirping, 
Thou art in the fox’s paw.—OLp Sona, 





Tuat Love is the history of a woman’s life, is a saying so true as to 
have become trite. It is the great lottery in which she ventures her 
whole happiness; and, as she draws prize or blank, is her lot cast for 
life. Thus, being given, as I am, to speculate upon the philosophy of 
the passions, often, when I see before me a young person, the first 
chapter of whose history is yet to be written,—often do I figure to 
myself the probable course of the narrative, its incidents, its crisis, and 
its issue, and feel a mixture of interest and pity for the heroine, as I 
anticipate the too probable eolour of the story, There are few objects 
of contemplation, indeed, more attractive than a young girl at that 
period of life, when the gentle whisperings of her heart begin to give 
a certain degree of consciousness to her manner—and when that 
capability of loving, and that craving to love, which permeate her 
whole being, have not yet become concentrated upon any one object. 
The slight passing fancy of a day, or a week, will probably several 
times haye flitted across the surface of her mind, without leaving 
more impression than the clouds which cast their shadows upona lake, 
and then drift away before the wind. But, when her hour does come ; 
when all the feelings of a young and ardent soul are indeed tossed in 


the whirlwind of the Great Passion,—when, in a word, she loves, then — 


deep is the responsibility of that man who has called those feelings 
forth, for the happiness or misery of a fellow-creature is in his hands 
—perhaps the weal or woe of an immortal soul. I will leave the latter 
question aside—it is too awful for contemplation here,—and who, on 
this side the grave, shall dare to judge it ?—But on the result of that 
affection eee most assuredly, not the external fate merely, but 
the personal character and disposition also for life. On Aim it rests— 
as he moulds the clay, so will the vessel be shapen,—for seven times 
heated is the furnace of Passion in which its form is fixed. When a 
woman, in her youth, surrenders her heart into her lover’s keeping, 
she yields up the control of her whole being—it is thereafter what he 
chuses it to be—she is powerless, helpless—she cannot get free—“ for 
all her chirping, she is in the fox’s paw.” 

I have always regarded this old burthen, jocose though it be in 
phraseology, as containing the germ of much sad thought. The 
metaphor is, as I need scarcely say, typical of a higher grade in the 
creation—of those young human birds of whom [I have been speaking, 
who, dazzled by the beauty of their plumage, and trusting too soon to 
the strength of their wing, venture from the maternal roost, and fall 


into the grasp of those who are, too often, wily and merciless as the 
hill-fox himself. That clutch once closed, is never loosed j OF; 
at least, not until all the sweetness, and worth, and beauty of 
have been rifled. | FT ea ud 
_And yet, it would almost seem strange that these things sh 
happen so often ; for al US popnicty het 
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lover ever spoke is too plainly such not to be crumbled into dust by 
one breath of common sense, if that breath were uttered. Nay, it not 
unfrequently has occurred, that one true and just word, spoken or 
suggested by sheer chance, has destroyed in an instant an elaborate 
fabric of sentiment and false reasoning which it had taken vast skill, 
time, and labour to erect. But the truth is, that Passion pleads with 
us—and that the will panders to the reason. Excuses are presented 
to the mind, which, in its heated state, it eagerly grasps at, contented 
with their outward shew, and carefully abstaining from applying to 
them the Ithuriel’s spear of cool sense and judgment. But the mind 
is in an heated and unhealthful state, and this is the great cause of all 
the ill that follows :— 

A knotty point to which we now proceed — 

But men (hve tired—}’ll tell a tale—-Agreed. 

I was living, some years ago, in a retired part of the country, where> 
among my neighbours, resided also a widow lady and her daughter. 
The old lady was the widow of an officer in the army; and in easy 
though moderate circumstances ; the daughter-———aye, that daughter, 
many a time and oft has she been to me the subject of that species of 
contemplation of which I have spoken above; . and, perhaps, I had her 
before my memory’s eye when fF did speak of it. When I first knew 
her, she was about sixteen, arid certainly a more fascinating creature 
could not well be conceived. Bred up entirely in retirement she had 
(as generally results from it, when its direct opposite does not,) a wild 
freedom of mamner, very different indeed from what that expression 
would signify in the world, and consequently often mistaken by a mere 
man of the world—but extremely delightful to those who look into the 
heart, and know what it means in reality.’ Her “ animal spirits” 
were excessive—but such was her fascinating beauty (I must use the 
epithet a second time, for, after suspending ‘my pen for five minutes 
thinking for another, I can find none to express my m ,) that they 
never in the least called up the idea of a hoyden,—and there was 
something in the deep expression of her auburn eyes, which aire 
plainly to those who understand such diagnostics, at an ardent and 
sensitive soul was within, which, if now dormant, needed but object 
and occasion to call it into full and vehement life. I have used in 
last sentence, which I would not break to’ explain it, the 
“auburn eyes,’—and, indeed, I scarcely can eae it to 
do not understand it without any otplindiied: will 
call to mind the brilliant description of beauty which that poe Ail of 
eyes indicates and accompanies; a skin, namely, of the most 
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stand exactly what poor, poor Fanny was in the days of her lovely 
th 


youth. 

Often and often did I reflect how thoroughly I must have been right, 
in supposing my days,of love passed for ever, that I did not fall in love 
with Fanny Capel. But I did not—and, consequently, we were the 
greatest friends in the world. There was only the length of a lane 
between her mother’s house and mine—and I can see her now, as she 
used to:come bounding along it, with a straw hat flung loosely on the 
back of her head, and sometimes without even that, and ‘her hair 
blown in fifty directions by the wind, as she cut through it like a new 
Atalanta. And, then, with her face beaming like the morning, she 
would run into my study to borrow a volume of Racine, or to beg me 
to construe a passage in/Tasso,; aye, or in Guicciardini. For, strange 
to say, young lady; though she was, she did not consider the object of 
the acquisition of a language attained in the acquisition itself, but 
regarded it.as opening to her a storehouse of original literature ; and 
her taste led ,equally to-history as to poetry—she liked to know, 08 
well as, to enjoy.-;, She was, indeed, a being whose mind was attuned 
to fine issues—all depended: upon how they would be called forth. It 
was evident that for her there was no medium—her history could not 
be a tame one; she must be either most happy.or most. miserable ; 
and often, as. gazed. upon her beaming and beautiful face, did my 
anxiety-beeome, almost painful for the result. 

‘The time approached. when her fate was to-be fixed for ever ; and [ 
was; unconsciously, in, some degree its means. I was staying a few 
days at the house of a. gentleman, who lived about four miles from me, 
when. metjan-old. college friend, whom I had not seen for six or seven 
years,, and, whom ,I:was delighted again to meet. I asked, him to 
return home with:me—and he came... 

Sir, Edward. Vernon—that was his name—was, at the time of whieh 
I speak, in.the. very prime of youthful manhood ; and his great advan- 
tages.of person were enhanced by an air of cultivation. and. intelligence, 

Fike pga ge gestus to male beauty. . His father had not long been 
d,,previously,; Vernon had passed some years, abroad, as an 
to one byt embassies, This.had given to his manners the 

im genat gigieg without that conventional mannerism which 
ee in, the clique of exclusive. society in London... For 
none. of the coldness of a diplomate about him ; his 
vee Lo and, his manner. was warm,and eloquent. . His 
tempered, not destroyed, that ardour of disposition for 
argo aoe en ro na 
eart of Kanny 
ret time they. met.was at. my.house, when ther were ‘a good 
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and her lips were slightly parted with that expression which bespeaks 


the most intense attention. As Vernon let fall a generous sentiment, 
her eye flashed responsively, and an approving smile irradiated her 
face. When he ceased, her gaze continued fixed on him for some 
time, as though to scan further a character, of which her first know- 
ledge pleased her so much—and, as at last she turned away, I could 
perceive (which I dare say she did not) a gentle escape her. That 
was the first he caused her to breathe—would to it had been the 
last also! 

On that evening Vernon was not introduced to her; but he was too 
good a judge, and too great an admirer, of beauty, not to be struck 
with her appearance, and to question me concerning her. I confess 
I was made somewhat uneasy by what I had observed—for, much as 
Vernon was calculated to win the affections of an amiable woman, he 
was eminently little likely to repay them. Bred in the latitude of 
eontinental ideas upon these subjects, he had mani been an 
enfant gité des dames all his life—and was, of all men, the least likely 
to become seriously attached to a wild and rustic. beauty such as 
Fanny. For the rest, he had a good heart, when he allowed it fair 
play—and I did not fear his taking advantage of so guileless and 
unguarded a creature, 

And I am convinced I did him no more than justice: he had no 
intention of tampering with her affections I do verily believe ;—but 
his curiosity was awakened by the singularity of her manner—which, 


‘to him who had been so long accustomed to the factitious characters 


of a court, seemed doubly so—and he began by merely seeking ‘to 
draw her out, and to analyze her real disposition. How dangerous 
such an occupation must become, it needs very little experience to 
judge ; and, accordingly, the interest which Sir Edward took in it soon 
began to assume a very suspicious complexion. Some circumstance 
or other constantly drew him to Mrs. Capel’s cottage. He was an 
admirable musician, and he had with him all the newest, and all the 
searcest, music of Germany and Italy, and this he was to lend to 
Fanny, and then he had to teach her perfectly to master it. She drew 
beautifully, and he had antiques, and prints of costume, to lend her to 
copy. She was in the constant habit of riding—and, by the strangest 
accident, Sir Edward generally chanced to meet her two days out of 
three. Oh! those halcyon days of dawning love ! pi tome | 
were probably the most exquisitely happy she ever knew! ° the 
whole ardour of her ardent soul did she give herself up to this new 
and enthralling passion ;—here was a man equally of exciting 
admiration and love—handsome in person, gifted in mind, accom- 
plished in manners—and what probably was equal to all three, who 
had had experience and success among women. Her attachment 
was so rapid—naturally so, under all the ¢ircu 
and his, but still unlooked for by him—th 
himself the object of a strong ant it 
had merely thought he had excited the interest of a 
recent, acquaintance. That he had had no further de 
aguin repeat, I believe: but he himself became e 
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beloved by a being such as Fanny—so young, so exquisitely lovely, so 
gifted, so fresh and new in heart—the very rapidity and intensity of her 
affection proving its unconsciousness and purity—who could, I say, 
know himself to be beloved by a creature like this, without his whole 
soul taking fire at the bare knowledge that so it was ?—Certainly, Sir 
Edward Vernon was not such a man, © 

But of this prog“ess of their attachment I was not conscious at the 
time ; my knowledge is derived from what I gathered afterwards. It 
had, I fear, arrived at this pitch of maturity, when I thought it only in 
the germ. Alarmed at the frequency of Sir Edward’s visits to the 
cottage, I determined to stop them altogether ; and I consequently 
gladly availed myself of some business which called me to London, to 
put a period to Vernon’s visit. We went to town together; I was de- 
tained there considerably longer than I expected, and afterwards went 
into a distant part of the country, before I returned home. 

Upwards of two months had elapsed since [ left it. It was now the 
beginning of June, and the summer was early and luxuriant. I arrived 
at home about three o’clock, and determined to walk down to the cot- 
tage to see my friends there, before dinner. Mrs, Capel’s cottage de- 
served its name, being of moderate size, and thatched; but nothing 
could be more charming than it was at this time of the year. The 
walls were covered with jessamines, and flowering creepers of every 
description ; and the smoothly shaven turf was interspersed with the 
most abundant profusion of roses. The room in which they ordinarily 
sat—full of books and music, and cabinet pictures, and those innume- 
rable et ceteras, whose names, if they have any, are unknown to me, 
which bespeak ‘habitation, and habitation by women—opened down to 
the ground, and was entered directly from the garden: by this way I 
came. Using the privilege of an old friend, I had lifted the latch of the 
garden-gate, and went straight to the drawing-room, without being an- 
nounced. As I entered the room, I started with the most extreme sur- 
prise : Fanny was seated on the end of the sofa, with her harp before her, 
as if she had been playing on it, though it was now untouched. By her 
side was Sir Edward Vernon! One of her hands was held in his; he 
was speaking animatedly and rapidly, though in a low tone, while her 
head was drooped upon her breast, and her hair hung over her brow and 
eyes so as to hide from me their expression. On her cheek, however, 
I thought I discerned the trace of a half-dried tear. Such was the 
group which met my astonished eyes, as I entered Mrs. Capel’s cottage. 
I believe I expressed my astonishment audibly,—for they both started 
up; and their surprise was mingled with great confusion, Sir Edward 
was the first to recover himself’; and, without taking any notice of the 
situation in which I had found him, he answered readily to my excla- 

1 of wonder ‘at seeing him, that he was passing a short time at 
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I gave him a reproachful look—but did not press the subject. By 
this time Fanny had recovered herself, and welcomed me with her 
usual warmth and cordiality of manner. But its usual ease and free- 
dom were gone. She had tasted of the forbidden fruit, and she was 
ashamed, : 

I sat some time, and shewed Sir Edward I was determined not to 
leave him behind me. Finding he could not outstay me, he rang for 
his horse, seeming to be as determined not to have a téte-a-téte with 
me as I went home, as I was that he should not have a second with 
Fanny. He mounted his horse, and, saying I should see him in a day 
or two, cantered off.—I asked for Mrs. Capel, and found that she was 
gone to the neighbouring town, and had been absent all the morning. 
This I liked least of all—for I could not. but suspect that the interview 
which I had interrupted was pre-arranged. I was at a loss how to 
act. On intimate terms of friendship as I had always been with 
Fanny and her mother, still this was too delicate a subject for me to 
trench upon with the former. The difference between our ages was 
not sufficiently great to render such a proceeding proper, or even 
allowable. Himts and inuendoes only irritate, and do no manner of 
good ; so, after sitting a short time longer, I took my leave—resolving 
to have a full explanation with Vernon on the subject the very first 
opportunity. . 

That opportunity never arrived. The next morning I was sent for 
by Mrs. Capel—and upon reaching the cottage heard, to my utter 
astonishment and dismay, that Fanny had eloped with Sir Edward 
Vernon. 

For this step I was wholly at a loss to account. Sir Edward was 
in every way his own master; and if his attachment to Fanny was of 
the nature which this step would seem to pronounce it, there was no 
sort of reason why he should not make her his wife. Her birth was 
good—and, though her fortune was but moderate, his was very large, 
and he was the farthest removed in the world from being a mercenary 
man. In every way he was likely to prove an acceptable son-in-law 
to Mrs. Capel. If, therefore, it was his purpose to marry her, why 
elope ?—And yet, that it was his purpose to marry her, I was fully 
convinced. In the first place, even supposing, which I scarcely could, 
that Fanny would consent to become his mistress instead of his wife, I 
did not think Vernon capable of so black an action as such conduct 
would suppose him to be; and again, setting all questions of principle 
and good feeling aside, I considered him too sensible a person, with 
too true a knowledge of society and the world, to enter into an 
entanglement of such a nature as the seduction of a young person of 
condition must involve. 

Mrs. Capel sent for me, both as the friend of Sir. Edward Vernon 
and her own—in the one capacity as being more likely to form some 
opinion of his motives, in the other as being certain to support and 
assist her in every possible contingency. Of Mrs. Capel I have 
scarcely hitherto spoken: not on account of her being an ordinary 
person, fer she was very far from it. She was conside advanced 
in life, but her countenance bore strong marks of inte and the 
remains of a severe style of beauty. This severity did not, however, 
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in the least degree extend to her disposition—for her mildness and 
the kindness of her heart were eminently remarkable. She had lived 
much in the world, Colonel Capel having been an officer of high 
distinction in the service; and she was at the same time a person of 
peculiarly cultivated tastes and habits. In a word, she was one of 
the truest specimens I ever met of that most charming character—an 
amiable English gentlewoman, in the decline of life. When such 
a person is amiable, there is scarcely any one who possesses such 
extensive and such beneficial influence in society, or who adorns and 
sweetens it so much. 

Mrs. Capel had always idolized her daughter; her animated 
manners, strongly contrasted as they were with her own mildness, 
probably delighted her the more for the very contrast. She had been 
her only companion for ten years—she had watched every quality of 
mind, heart, and person, expand from the beautiful bud, and keep, in 
its ripening, the promise of its early bloom. Fanny, too, regarded her 
mother as almost something more than of this earth—and powerful 
indeed must have been that passion which could have induced her 
thus to leavé that mother. But alas! when such passion does super- 
vene—allthe milder affections of ‘ Auld lang syne’ become pale before 
its fervent heat and radiance. 

Mrs. Capel informed me that Sir Edward Vernon had returned into 
the country about a month before, and renewed his visits at the 
cottage. His attentions to her daughter had latterly become very 
marked, and she perceived he had acquired an extreme influence over 
Fanny's mind. She had not spoken to her on the subject, trusting 
every day that Sir Edward—whom she had believed to be a man of 
high honour—would declare himself openly. The night but one 
before, however, she had been alarmed and shocked by the discovery 
that Fanny was engaged in a clandestine correspondence with him. 
On that night, after they had separated to retire to rest, Mrs. Capel 
recollected something she wished in particular to say to her daughter, 
and, throwing a shawl over her shoulders, she had gone to her room. 
Fanny was seated on the bed reading a letter with such enthralled 
attention that she did not hear her mother enter. When she approached 
her; Fanny hurriedly closed it, and endeavoured to hide it behind her. 
** This,” continued Mrs. Capel, ‘was the first mark of dissimulation I 
had ever seen in my daughter—and it shocked me proportionately. I 
spoke to her, I trust without unnecessary harshness or severity, yet in 
the tone of reproof. I was, in truth, more in sorrow than in anger— 
and she seemed touched to the soul. I adjured her to abstain from 
everything clandestine—it was unworthy of her in every shape—it 
was degrading-—it was nearly allied to falsehood. She threw herself 
into my arms, and sobbed upon my bosom—and promised all clan- 
destine intercourse should cease. But I feel now the real meaning of 
tones and looks, which then I attributed only to penitence and agita- 
tion. I am convinced that her resolve was then taken—that I spoke 
—— She exclaimed Pen ante as ma range a 
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each other down her cheeks as she spoke“ I am convinced that she 
then took her mental farewell of me—she knew that that was her last 
embrace. Oh God!” she continued in a tone of the bitterest self. 
reproach—* if I had but spoken to her sooner, my child might have 
been saved : it was mistaken forbearance on my part—to spare myself 
and her a slight present pain, I have destroyed her for ever.”—Het 
emotion here choked her utterance—and she wept convulsively. [ 
strove to comfort her, pointing out the extreme improbability of the 
fears she seemed to entertain being realized; She shook her head 
mournfully. I asked her if she had seen the letter her daughter was 
reading. She said she had purposely abstained from doing so, but 
had requested Lucy to burn it in her presence, which she had done. 
I then inquired if she had left any letter behind her on her departure 
—she put into my hand a serap of paper containing only these words, 
“TI cannot write—-I am leaving you for ever-—pity and pardon your 
poor lost child.” 

I was totally at aloss. To pursue Sir Edward and his victim, or 
his bride, (which?) seemed to me to be equally hopeless and vain. 
She had eloped with him—the evil was done—it lay in his breast to 
remedy it, aitd there alone. With bitter anxiety did we expect 
letters ;—with trembling eagerness we searched the newspapers, day 
after day, to see if their marriage was announced: Weeks passed, and 
all was still suspense—and Mrs. Capel’s health began to sink undet 
her trials. At length the mystery was solyed—TI received a letter 
from Vernon dated Lausanne—it was as follows :— 


‘You must think me a villain—and I am so—but I am not one wan- 
tonly, as I trust to prove to you, if you will read this through patiently. 
It will explain all that has happened—I will not spare myself—I have 
acted shamefully—but who could have withstood the temptation under 
which I fell? But I will not anticipate. You must have seen—indeed, 
I am sure you did see—how much I was struck with her beauty when 
I first saw her ;—her wild freshness of manner and of spirit next im- 
pressed me with an admiration in which surprise and curiosity strongly 
mingled. I met her frequently, and was prompted by those feelings 
to search more deeply into her nature. It was something totally new 
and unknown—I thought my feelings were completely under my con- 
troul while I indulged my curiosity, and I strove in no degree to excite 
in her any sentiments of affection towards myself. But I was self- 
deceived in both instances. Such constant collision could not continue 
with impunity. Towards one so fascinating, it was impossible that 
my manners should not assume, even unconsciously, a degree of ten 
derness which spoke far more than I had ever meant to do,and, on 
the other hand, the continual intercourse with one like her, every 
developing some new powers of mind, or qualities of heart, could 
but ripen my interest into affection of the strongest and kt . 
before I knew where I was. In a word; before I had 
thought the folly and wickedness of what Iw 
passio loved—we had both essed it to 
‘It was at this time that you took me to towns 
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my conduct, and this opened my eyes to its atrocity. I left the 


country without taking any Jeave at the cottage, and determined to see, 


her no more. I wrote to her a last (I then truly meant it should be), 
a last farewell. She answered my letter with all her characteristic 
frankness, her whole heart was laid bare before me. I could not adhere 
to the resolution I had formed,—I wrote again: letter followed letter. 
At last, I went to the country a second time. It was then that my 
passions had wholly assumed the mastery over reason and principle 
it was then I resolved she should be mine, cost. what it might. And 
now, I must confide to you that which up to that time had been a 
secret to all the world—JZ am already married. You will start when 
I tell. you that I was so when you knew me at Oxford. I married 
during the first term I kept there, and before I was eighteen; I will 
not enter into the particulars of this hateful subject ; suffice it, that the 
match was of a nature which might be expected from the age at which 
it took place. My father was informed of it by the parties, and, after 
finding that it was impossible to break it, the whole affair was hushed 
up for a certain annual sum ; that arrangement still continues, and, up 
to the time of which I speak, there were only three persons in the 
world, besides myself, who knew the fact. Now, however, I confided 
it to Fanny. I told her, as was most true, that I might, if I had chosen 
it, have deceived her—I might have married her—for I was certain 
that, from motives of interest, my secret would have remained safe. 
But I would not, I could not, act thus, Jt is ill to trust too fully to 


the wicked ; and it might have happened that, after years of happy 
iage, the whole would have been revealed—she would have been 


marriage 
dishonoured, and her children bastardized. Moreover, my estate is, 
as you know, entailed upon the male heir. How could I, as an honest 
man, allow an illegitimate son of mine to succeed to it? The thought 
never dwelled upon my mind fora moment. I told Fanny the whole, 
Of the particulars of the succeeding month I will not speak. I will 
only say, that it was but two days before she fled with me that she 
consented to do so, and she almost retracted her consent the day after 
it was given. At length, your surprising us, as you did on your return 
from town, hastened her resolve. We both saw our intercourse could 
not continue as it had done—we met again that evening; the result 


you know. 
“Such is, as succinctly as possible, the narrative of our conduct. That 


I have wronged Fanny grievously, my conscience but too severely 
reminds me every moment that I live; but, by my future conduct, I 
trust to make her as happy as she can be in our present position, 
The. chief obstacle to that happiness is her feelings with regard to her 
mother. The forgiveness of that mother she must ever be wretched 
without. itis through you, my dear friend, that we hope this recon- 
ciliation may be effected, It is for that purpose that I have addressed 
this statement to you.. I could not address her, and Fanny dare not, 
Make of this letter what use you deem most conducive to the end in 
views To for both of us we trust, I need not 
await your answer. We 
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Such was Vernon’s letter. I cannot describe the tumultuous crowd 
of feelings with which I read it. Poor, poor Lucy, I could trace every 
step in the progress which led to her fall—I could 

“ see her all the way, 
And every turn that led her wrong.” 

Her eager and ardent disposition, mistrusting nothing, and sensitively 
alive to all that seemed generous and amiable, had hurried her away 
till, almost before she knew her feelings were implicated at all, they 
were irrecoverably pledged. And, afterwards, her gratitude for her 
lover’s confidence—a confidence which a few weeks before would have 
made her break from him for ever—involved her in her final ruin. Her 
mind had arrived at that “heated state” of which I have spoken, and 
she could no longer reason justly, she only felt strongly.—And Vernon, 
deep and irreparable as were the injuries he had inflicted upon both 
mother and daughter, I could not but pity him. His guilt had not been 
cold-blooded ; true it had latterly been premeditated, but then the barb 
of passion was fixed in his heart equally as in her’s—whatever length 
of line his principles had, at one time, passion, powerful passion, had 
subdued him at last. 

But if I felt compassion for these guilty sufferers, what must I do 
for her who was innocent? Alas! what a task had I to perform! 
Yet, as it was to be done, the sooner the better. 

I found Mrs. Capel sitting with her knitting in her hands, but not 
working—her eyes fixed, and swimming in tears. There was a pic- 
ture, which hung opposite to her, of her daughter, when a cherub of 
five years old, playing with an orange; and I could see that she was 
gazing upon the joyous smile of sinless infancy which the countenance 
bore, with feelings of a deep, despairing sadness, which none but a 
bereaved mother can know. A person of sterner temperament would 
have had this picture removed—but she kept it there, and gazed on it. 

The moment I entered, she saw I had something to communicate. 
She saw, also, that it was of an afflicting nature—‘ Oh God! tell 
me”—-she exclaimed—*“ any thing is better than suspense—tell me the 
worst at once.” I then informed her that I had received a letter from Sir 
Edward Vernon—and by degrees made known to her its whole sub- 
stance. She seemed heart-stricken by this confirmation of her worst 
forebodings. ‘* Forgive her!—aye, indeed, poor, lost, dear, ever dearest 
child, I do forgive her—from my heart !—but I cannot see her,” she 
exclaimed abruptly, “ I cannot see her while she lives in infamy— 
that [ can’t do—tell her, Sir, I forgive her from my heart—or bring 
me your letter, and I will write just those words at the 
and now, Sir, leave me. I must seek consolation, where alone. it is 
to be found.” | 

I did not see Mrs. Capel again till the day but one afterwards. On 
the intervening day, I had merely sent to enquire after her health, and 
to say I should call on the morrow. When I saw her, I was shocked 
at the awful change which those eight-and-forty hours had worked 
upon her ; ir was seated in her sunken eyes, and death, the 
death of a heart, had laid his fin cheek. . 
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a trembling hand, these words—“ I furgive you, Fanny—God Almighty 
bless you, my only, my dear child—and may He bring you back to 
his paths of virtue!” She laid down the pen, and sunk back quite 
exhausted upon her seat. 

In concluding my letter to Sir Edward Vernon, I did not coriceal 
from him the state of Mrs. Capel’s health.—“ If any thing can save 
her,” I added, “ it is the restoration of her daughter. Vernon, your 
heart used to be tender and compassionate—unless it be changed to 
very stone, you cannot resist this appeal. This unhappy woman is 
dying—and, gracious God! from what cause! Hasten, I implore 
you, as you value your future peace of mind for ever, to make the 
miserable reparation which is yet in your power—bring back Fanny to 
her mother.” 

But Mrs. Capel’s malady was beyond the reach of help or hope. 
could not, without some assurance from Sir Edward, venture to hold 
out to her any prospect of her daughter’s return ;—and, as day after 
day passed, and still the time was distant when I could receive Ver- 
non’s answer, I saw that when it did come it must be too late. - She 
declined gradually, but rapidly: every day she became more and more 
feeble—she spoke but litt!e—she did not complain—but death had, 
manifestly, fixed upon her his icy grasp—he could not be far distant. 
Accordingly, about three weeks after the time when I had communi- 
cated to her the contents of Sir Edward’s letter, she died. Her end 
was calm, and she breathed her last, imploring the mercy of heaven 
upon her daughter! 

I attended her funeral to the grave. Her circle of friends in the 
country had been very limited—and every circumstance rendered. it 
fitting that the ceremony should be as private as possible. There were, 
as mourners, only her medical attendant, her favourite maid (who 
had been Fanny's nurse), and myself. The church-yard stands at the 
extremity of the lane in which Mrs. Capel’s cottage is situated. The 
little procession was just turning in at the gate when the rattling of 
wheels was heard behind us,—and we saw a carriage and four driving 
furiously up the lane. The truth flashed across me in a moment— 
I trembled all over, but I said nothing—I might be mistaken. 

I was not :—as the procession arrived at the grave, the carriage 
reached the churchyard gate—the door was flung open, and a female 
figure, which we all knew in a moment, rushed up the pathway and 
threw herself, with an agonizing scream, upon the coffin. We hastened 
to raise her up ; she was senseless. Alas! poor Fanny, she has never 
recovered those senses since! 
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Viaer’s “Greek Idiom,” abridged and translated into English with 
original notes, by the Rev. J. Seager, B.A., has just issued from 
Mr. Valpy’saccurate press. The appearance of such a work at such 
a time cannot surprise any one who has taken the trouble to observe 
the strong direction which the intellect of this age has taken towards 
good sense. It is scarcely “ sixty years since ” that it was an acce 
axiom, that a boy, ignorant alike of Greek and of Latin, sh be 
instructed in one unknown tongue by the use of another equally 
unknown. The Greek Grammar was composed in Latin, and the 
only thing required to render the absurdity perfect, was that the Latin 
Grammar should have been composed in Greek; unléss, indeed, it 
might be deemed a still more glorious triumph over the weakness of 
childhood, to chain its tender faculties down to the hopeless endeavour 
of comprehending the niceties of Greek syntax, when interpreted in the 
Greek language, as the mysteries of Latin were explained in Latin! 
We have often thought that what is vulgarly calied a flogging match 
at one of our large schools, is a revolting mixture of cruelty and ab- 
surdity, to which a West Indian slave-driver might appeal for a favour- 
able contrast. To see a man of forty, in the settled vigour of muscular 
maturity, with a countenance expanded into self-satisfaction by habi- 
tual exercise of an unresisted authority, and shoulders cultivated into 
enormous breadth by the manure of roast beef, and the irrigation of 
port wine, deliberately assuming all his bodily powers to the duty of 
inflicting upon an ingenuous youth the very ) punishment 
of “ corporal sufferance,” for intellectual negligence or incapacity— 
to see this man, bloated with petty greatness, proceeding “con amore” 
under the conscientious persuasion that he is “‘ doing the state some 
service”—to reflect that the offence under castigation is, nine times 
out of ten, occasioned either directly by the impossibility of a boy com- 
prehending that which is incomprehensible to boys, or rea Oe 
consequence of the natural buoyancy of youth seeking respite 

the harassing puzzles set before it—to consider that the finest and 
most delicate and most effectual motives to excellence, which spring 
out of the sensitiveness to shame, are indurated and rendered is 5 
—this, we repeat, constitutes a scene quite sufficient to justify the pity 
with which we have been accustomed to contemplate the on 
inflicted upon the moral nature of the sufferer ; and our contem 
not unmingled with indignation, for the actors in these 
exhibitions. In the war of extermination now waging re 
maining barbarisms, we feel no doubt that this abuse will, in time, be 
compelled to yield to the growing good sense of the country. Itis, 
however, natural to expect that every obstruction will be encountered 
by those who attempt to reform mankind by beginning with the rising 
generation. We may safely calculate upon all the arts of war being 
enlisted into the service of established nonsense; with a characteristic 
horror of all innovation, the contest between intellect and ignot 
will be conducted on the principles approved by legitimate com 

in the fields of blood. and sellin arena 
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of ignoranée, will be called to her assistance in her hour of duaget and 
tribulation—and a “ Holy Alliance” of these sublime confederates, 
supported by subsidies from prosperous self-interest, will undoubtedly 
enable them to drag on a languid resistance. But we trust and 
believe, with exulting confidence, that the days of national ignorance 
are numbered,—that its fate is written in the firm resolves and con- 
solidated purposes of those real benefactors to their speciés, who ac- 
knowledge no priticiple of union, no ties of affectionate respect, so 
strong as that which binds them in the common determination to 
scatter far and wide the blessings of useful knowledge. 

Lest we should be suspected of acting upon the ordinary canon of 
criticism, which enjoins that the book reviewed should be put out of 
sight, we must remind the reader that there is a nearer connection, than 
thay at once appear, between the proceedings of the friends of educa- 
tion and the publication of Viger’s ‘ Idioms in English. We have no 
intention of saying that this particular book emanates in any way from 
a society, especially formed for the breaking down of the old barriers 
of learning ; but we do distinctly mean our readers to understand that, 
as it is amongst the most prominent objects of such a society to sim- 
plify what is complicated, and to familiarize what is abstruse, so Mr. 
Seager's new work is intended and calculated to render the study of 
Greek authors more easy and more satisfactory, and, by a necessary 
consequence, more general and more delightful. We have ourselves 
been acquainted with instances “ not a few,” of young men tearing 
and rending their health to pieces, and, in some cases, actually sa- 
crificing their lives in the ardent endeavour to gait access into the 
temple of Grecian Jiterature, through the mass of elementary rubbish 
with which unskilful teachers have encumbered the porch; and, on 
the other hand, we could mention several young men who have, even 
amidst the turmoil of commercial life, acquired the power of under- 
standing the historians, thé orators, and the poéts of Greece, by 
resorting to the expedient, fio less simple than effectual, of using a 
grammar and dictionary, which, being in English, gave them at a 
glance the information they sought. The publication before us is 
well fitted to carry such students still farther into the recondite parts of 
that majesti¢ language, and to display to them much of that interest- 
ing mechanism which escapes the uninstructed eye. We therefore 
gladly lend our assistance in so rational an attempt as that which is here 
undertaken, and observe With # awn that, in conformity with the 
improved spirit of the age, Mr. Valpy’s list of new school books contains 
several others upon thé same plan. If any one desires to form an ac- 
curate conception of the difference between setting a boy to learn Greek 
with instruments like these, and putting the grammatical conun- 
drums into his memory, according to the old method of non-instruc- 
tion—let him ask himself what progress he himself would be likely to 
make in deciphering an Egyptian hi yphic, with nothing but an 
Egyptian hieroglyphic to assist him ; or let him travel over the barren 

of Philidor, and candidly answer whether, in the printed signs, ‘ 
could ever, without explanation, unravel the ingenious schemes of 
that celebrated strategist? What the uninterpreted of chess 
would be to the learner of that delightful game, the explained 
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by something equally requiring explanation, is to the English school. 
boy. Till lately, the language of science and philosophy was equally 
obscure to the English mechanic. Thanks to somebody or other, the 
English schoolboy and mechanic are in a fair way of knowing, within 
their respective ranges, as much as any body else, if they will use 
their faculties fairly, of which there is no reason to doubt; and if it 
should be alleged that the spirit of the age had preceded the Useful 
Knowledge Society, to which we have previously alluded, in this direc- 
tion, it may be answered that the spirit of the age in the time of Co- 
lumbus contented itself with pointing to America, but that He landed 
there. 

This enticing topic has led us beyond our latitude; yet the name of 
Columbus may excuse the suggestion of another contrast between the 
“ Old and the New World” of letters. Under the “ ancien régime” 
of education—we mean that order of things which took effect immedi- 
ately after the revival of learning, up to within a short distance of our 
own times—it was the ambition of professed scholars to make them- 
selves minutely familiar with every thing except the existing world 
around them—each critic grappled with some favourite author, or 
some virgin subject, and never rested until he had said in his notes 
every thing that could be said upon every word in his text—heap- 
ing “ Pelion upon Ossa.” Without wishing to undervalue the me- 
ritorious perseverance of those useful drudges who spent all their 
lives in the collection of MSS. and the induction of various readings, 
we cannot disguise from ourselves, that the passion of verbal criticism 
was carried to a morbid excess, and produced a degenerate curiosity, as 
uncongenial with the noble purposes of literature, when well under- 
stood, as the gambling traffic in Dutch tulips was foreign from the ge- 
nuine objects of commerce. A scholar of the old school would trace 
the steps of Hannibal, from Carthage to Carthagena, with as much 
exactness as the warrior trod them, and with more painful solicitude ; 
and would diguify his details by the name of geographical science, 
while the accession of a new hemisphere scarcely occupied his thoughts. 
A scholar of the new school, placed in far different circumstances, and 
inspired by a free genius, sets sail, like Columbus, in search of some 
undiscovered tract in the science he pursues—satisfies himself with 
obtaining from antiquity by the shortest methods all that antiquity has 
to offer him of valuable knowledge ; and throwing overboard the lumber 
of words, sets out on his voyage with a’ conviction as ety that 
which animated the great navigator, that every department of nature 
has yet an undiscovered continent of facts namie his search. 
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Mr. HAYDON’S PICTURE OF CHAIRING THE 
MEMBERS *. 


AN accidental misfortune has become to Mr. Haydon the source of a 
real and permanent good. The unhappy circumstances which placed 
him in contact with these scenes of boisterous merriment and real 
misery, which always wait upon confinement for debt, have thrown 
him upon a new, and, for present purposes, a more successful exercise 
of his art. Nor are we quite sure that, in this novel walk, there will 
be fewer opportunities for the developement of his genius, or a less 
important scope for his powers of observation, than in the strict line of 
historical painting. In painting, as in poetry, an heroic subject is not 
essentially necessary to the developement of the very highest imagi- 
native powers; and the scenes of familiar life are certainly more diffi- 
cult to represent, not only with perfect truth, but with truth lighted up 
by the brilliant hues which only genius can bestow. The picture which 
Mr. Haydon is now exhibiting is certainly a high work of art. There 
is a powerful, and we dare say, a strict, matter of fact representation 
of a scene of frantic merriment, of low debauchery, of boisterous 
insolence, of squalid wretchedness ; but still there is nothing revolting 
in this picture. Nor is there any puling sentimentality, seeking to 
drag out a moral from such an exhibition of human nature under cir- 
cumstances which naturally lead to its degradation. The picture is to 
us singularly valuable; for upon a subject so tempting to exaggeration 
we feel a conviction that it is true; and yet the truth is so subdued to 
the purposes of art, that what in the hands of an inferior painter would 
necessarily have "become vulgar and disagreeable, may be examined 
with curiosity and pleasure by the most fastidious. Now this is a merit 
which Hogarth did not possess, though he possessed powers of satire 
and moral reproof which are not yet matured in Mr. Haydon. If, 
however, Mr. Haydon can look upon common life as he has looked 
upon this singular carnival of a prison, and delineate the ideas and 
follies of this great metropolis with a similar spirit, he may earn a 
fame—not quite so high, perhaps, as that of being the first historical 
painter of the age—but a fame which will infallibly protect him from 
any further acquaintance with these scenes, which are quite unsuited 
for the dwelling place of talent, however they may add to that know- 
l of human nature upon which practical talent must work. 

ith reference to Mr. Haydon’s two successful pictures, no exten- 
sion of the elective franchise could have gained more celebrity, or have 
led to more important results than, we hope, will accrue from the 
abortive enterprise of the burgesses (we wish we could say freemen) 
of the borough of Tenterden. Mr. Haydon’s ingenious representations 
will preserve the memory of that clever and innocuous piece of merri- 
ment; and gladly do we add our commendation to that which has 
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impri for debt. It is a subject well to have public attention called to it— 
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already greeted the intelligent artist, who has thus fortunately, in our 
opinion, taken so popular a subject for the employment of his pencil, 
In appreciating the desert of Mr. Haydon's productions, we must go 
beyond the merits of his mere execution, which, to common apprehen- 
sion, would be thought the chief attainment in his- paintings. We 
shall avail ourselves of the attractive character of the ‘ Election and 
Chairing of the Members,” to offer a few rather grave remarks arising 
naturally, notwithstanding, from the theme of jocularity to which the 
artist has communicated such perspicuous truth and yaluable infor- 
mation. Valuable, we say, because Mr. Haydon has vividly portrayed to 
the eye of the beholder that which treatises and dissertations have inef- 
fectively offered to the understanding, The artist has forcibly presented 
to the yision what philosophers and philanthropists haye long endea- 
voured to bring home to the conviction ; and we regard the popularity 
of his late productions as an irresistible occasion on which to touch 
the topic of imprisonment for small debts, and to illustrate, by our obser- 
vations, certain of the heavy evils consequent upon that demoralizing, 
inexpedient, aud unprofitable system, 

To instance its absurdity and wickedness, we certainly have a better 
case than that of Mr. Haydon, individually. That artist is a man of 
talent, industry, and honesty,—but he is not be the reach of 
accident; and accordingly, in spite of his exertion and ability, Mr. 
Haydon, having obligations which he could not instantaneously dis- 
charge, was taken from his family and his profession, and song 
to the misery, the base society, and the indolence of a prison, Now, 
here were two direct wd dey evils; the abstraction of a father and a 
husband,—the natural protector of his family,—from his wife and 
children ; and the taking an industrious and able artist from the exer- 
cise of that profession, by which he fed the beings who depended on 
him. The possible evils—and, considering the cases which we know, 
the probable evils,—were, the destruction of industrious habits, the dis- 
sipation of health and talent, and the contraction of those fatal irregu- 
larities, which arise out of precarious indulgence. Fortunately, Mr. 
Haydon’s sense and spirit kept him clear of the contagion ; and, to his 
honour be it spoken, his instance is in the proportion of one to fifty. 
But how was the creditor benefitted by the incarceration of his 
debtor? Clearly, the payment of his debt was retarded, by super- 
adding to the original incumbrance the amount of lawyer's costs, and 
by taking from his debtor the only means of earning money which he 
formerly possessed. These facts supply a demonstration obvious as 
the sun at noon. It is ete ALRAT Me that a very worthy member of 
the community underwent nement, which entailed calamity op 
many, and benefit on none ; it was an act committed openly in scorn 


of reason, and was, therefore, the result of prejudi od me npaad 
as both the one and the other very po influence their : 
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the imprudence of the plaintiff in the moment of his intemperance : 
the attorney lives by the indulgence of these rash passions ; and he no 
sooner receives the direction of his client, teeming with reckless re- 
sentment, than he strikes the blow, by which liberty and reputation are 
destroyed, exasperation is engendered, and ruinous expenses are in- 
curred by the one party or the other. We remember, with satisfac. 
tion, the judicious observations of Sir Nicholas Tindal, on this very 
point, and gratified we are in finding that the eminent members of 
the law, with an indifference to party, are cordially in favour of an 
abrogation which will annihilate the power of malice, discourage the 
improvidence of creditors, restrain the folly of the thoughtless, and 
effectually obstruct the artifices of the fraudulent. What, for instance, 
will result in the common course of commerce, if the arrestable sum 
be extended to 200/.? A tradesman, knowing that he has no longer 
the means of holding men to bail for trifling sums, will either be per- 
suaded fully of the credibility of him he trusts, or will refuse the article 
required, except for ready money. ‘This rule of conduct will be gene- 
ral; and what will it produce? ‘The man who needs a coat must save 
sufficient money to procure it; he will have it at an infinitely lower 
price than had it been obtained on credit ; and then will end a plain 
transaction, which, from its very nature, must ensure economy and 
honesty. The simplicity of this proceeding must abolish all the arts 
of adventurous impostors; the general adherence to it will soon divest 
it of its apparently invidious character ; and. if tradesmen, with the 
power of rendering their payments certain, will launch into precarious 
systems of commercial speculation, they cannot possibly complain that 
legislation has deprived them of the means of vindicating their ab- 
surdity by resentful violence. 

As to arrests for debts above 200/., they would hardly ever happen 
but as bond fide actions for recovery. Comparatively, there are few 
private persons who have a pretension to be credited to that extent ; 
and when such serious credit is afforded, we may naturally suppose 
that itis given after full inquiry and satisfactory assurance. It is fit 
that, under certain modifications of the present law, the recovery of 
such debts should be facilitated ; but, much is it to be desired that all 
the ruinous machinery of intermediate process should be done away, 
and that as little detriment as possible should fall upon the industry 
and morals of the defendant. We may appear to dwell with over- 
earnestness upon the moral influence of prisons; but minute research 
and observation justify us in asserting, that therein lie, perhaps, the 
weightiest reasons for the reformation of our present system of confine- 
ment. Our prisons are at present hotbeds for the produce of disso- 
juteness and depravity. Their contagion is irresistible, especially where ~ 
there is no inducement to industry, and the means of intellectual recre- 
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family of human ills. It is the almost invariable operation of confine- 
ment to bring all morals to a level; the freedom of communion, the 
common nature of misfortune, the same hopes, the same errors, the 
same resentments, produce a feeling of unanimous disgust or despera- 
tion; the fellowship and suffering destroy gradations and degrees, 
and, with them, the fastidious sensibility which raises its possessor 
above the gross allurements of vulgar profligacy. The abject intellect 
is raised as high as its elasticity permits, and the better order of under- 
standings, bowed by the impulse of sociality, rather than remain in 
haughty isolation, descend to the summit of the lowly mind ; each, 
in the beginning, forced into artificial contact, but eventually confirmed 
in morbid and permanent distortion. These are unquestionable evils, 
and their magnitude may well engage the benevolence and sagacity of 
those who have occasions of amending the morals of society, and as. 
suaging the sorrows of misfortune. 

It must be obvious to every one, that if imprisonment be a hardship, 
that hardship will be considerably diminished or enlarged by the na- 
ture of the officers presiding over the establishments devoted to such 
melancholy purposes. And it is the humane portion of the duty of 
those under whose control the prisons of the kingdom are officially 
placed, to be scrupulously careful that the lot of the already too unfor- 
tunate shall not be embittered by the governance of an unfit intendant. 
We should argue that the humane concern of a secretary of state on a 
point like this would be higher proof of his integrity and official worth, 
than hundreds of those cold and ethical effusions, which a mind of 
mediocrity can so easily and so mechanically frame, to meet the general 
objects of a preconcerted measure iu the walls of Parliament. The 
speeches of mere statesmen are all sefishness and vanity; but the 
power of place, if used to remedy calamity and suffering, if wielded 
with active, zealous philanthropy, becomes the source of consolations 
and amendments which dignify, endear, and justify the ministry of 
him from whom they emanate. 

A word with Mr. Jones, the Marshal of the King’s Bench Prison, 
by whose authority the military were introduced on the occasion of 
“The Chairing of the Members,” taken by Mr. Haydon as the subject 
of his popular performance. But lest we should appear disposed to 
effect an unfavourable impression of that officer, inasmuch as we ex- 
pressly reprobate his introduction of the military in the case alluded 
to, we must pass a few remarks on the conduct he has manifested in 
the performance of his arduous duties, during a very long administra- 
tion. When Mr. Jones was appointed Marshal of the King’s Bench 
Prison, he exercised an extensive discretionary power which, in our 
opinion, was reposed with perfect wisdom in an officer, on whose dis- 
cernment and humanity a comfort of his prisoners has been oa 
materially to depend. By delegating, or rather by permitting, to Mr- 
Jonny Wie stunacndentionpantenen mea oe 
fate of those confined, misconduct was liable to. visitation, and that 
visitation was, in nine instances out of ten, the suspension of in- 
dulgence, rather than the application of inconvenience or pri 
This system was productive of the highest benefit; it _ back 
the ungrateful and unmindful to a sense of the benevolence which they 
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had forgotten.;- and with those recollections it inspired shame and a re- 
solution to eschew the consequent disgrace and denials of ulterior im- 
propriety. This displayed to the prisoner that there was a sympathy 
on the part of his intendant, which it was wise to cherish, and equally 
profligate and foolish to repel; and the consequence was this, that 
reason and regard were interested alike in the reciprocation of a very 
worthy feeling. This consideration cannot be too patiently entertained 
by.those who assume the difficult duty of legislating on the head of im- 
prisonment ; and we accordingly repeat, that when the Marshal could 
requite the conduct of his prisoners by indulgent acts, which in no wise 
militated against any tule of justice, though they promoted the subor- 
dination of his prison, the desire to abolish trouble, on the one hand, 
and the evident anxiety to, confer comfort on the.other, begat a spirit 
so responsively complacent, that the difficulties of the Marshal’s go- 
vernment vanished as the misfortune of his prisoners was mitigated ; 

and disturbance and complaint were seldom known to that unfortunate 
society. 

It reflects much honour on Mr. Jones, as a man.of understanding 
and humanity, that without soliciting an abrogation of such rules as 
bore too hardly on the persons in his charge, and which probably were 
framed with the preposterous severity, not unusual in the legislators 
ofan earlier day, who conceived their virtue proved, and their sagacity 
displayed, by advocating an austere excess of penal visitation, on im- 
prudence—it reflects, we say, considerable honour on Mr. Jones, for 
his benevolence and sense, that he silently dispensed with needless 
rigour ; and it was equally wise and commendable in the Lord Chief 
Justice to connive at his departure from such reproachable superfluities 
of coercion. The effect of this was practical; the business of the 
Marshal was conducted free from the obstructions of ill-feeling which 
now incessantly embitter his relation with his prisoners; and. he had 
it in his power (let us urgently remark) without offending gustice, to 
afford facilities of settlement between the plaintiff and defendant, 
which, in the actual limitation of the means of the latter, are sought in 
vain. ‘This discretionary power embraced the opportunities.of doing 
good in an infinitude. of ways, which no legislation could, have been suff- 
ciently minute to prescribe ; and, indeed, which none, unacquainted with 
the multiform and variable character of sucha prison,,could by, any pos- 
sibility conceive. It enabled the presiding officer to, modify the tenour of 
his general directions, and to rectify, without reversing, the expressed 
intentions of the legislature, by departing on occasion from the letter, 
that he might attain the spirit of its purpose,. There are few.men who 
would have the boldness, in contemplation. ‘of the benefits of other 
people only, to encounter such grave responsibility as. Mr. Jones 
incurred in tempering the duties of his situation, And, here we must 
again observe, that the administration. of such. important, fanctions 
could riot have been confided to any man in England.who, by assi- 
duity, by liberality, by natural humanity, and eventually by experience, 
was calculated to discharge them with more beneficent eflect.. Such 
was Mr. Jones’s administration for many years. _ As itis, the Marshal 
can be no more than a cypher of a ‘most unamiable character ;. he 
has been divested, ‘one by one, of every branch of his. discretionary 
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authority, not only of the salutary means of distinguishing by indul- 
gence or discountenance between desert and worthlessness, but of 
soothing the afflictions of disease, of softening the rigour of domestic 
poverty, and of carrying consolation to the anguish of a very death- 
bed. This is no fanciful picture—it is true; and its truth has often 
been, and often is, attested in the pangs and hunger and calamity of 
those unhappy beings, whose fate has fixed their natural dependence 
on the wretched inmate of a gaol. The Marshal now is armed with 
powers of a penal and repulsive character alone; he can punish, he 
cannot reward; he may aggravate, but he cannot diminish, misery ; 
and every possibility by which he might conciliate the decorous de- 
meanour of his prisoners, is annihilated by the intervention of autho- 
rity, intemperately solicited and senselessly bestowed. It was reserved 
for the importance ofa petulant coxcomb under confinement, to stanch 
the source of these advantages; and the dolts, who joined in what 
appeared to them a fine and spirited contravention of authority mo- 
derately exercised, have now to reproach themselves, like the frogs of 
Phedrus, “ Rane vagantes liberis paludibus,” with the fruits of their 
absurdity. ‘They imagined, in the onset, that there was something 
very grand and independent in the querulous accusations of a prisoner 
against the gentleman officially destined to detain him; they saw 
peculiar vivacity and wit in the application of the term of “ gavler,” 
and a thousand other waspish appellations which peevishness sug- 
gested to the champion of their discontent. Every troublesome 
epistle from the pen of Col. that was seen on its progress from 
the interior to the office of the Marshal, was regarded as another clever 
act of insult and discomfort to that officer; but eventually the patience 
of the Marshal was exhausted ; from a passive sufferer of this ungra- 
cious molestation, he became, with all the rights of such a character, 
the antagonist of his assailant ; Col. was beaten at all points. At 
length, to satify his pique, he pointed out the benevolent transgressions 
of the Marshal; Mr. Jones was candid, and did not deny them, and the 
imputations of Col. were followed by the intervention of the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court. The blockheads, who applauded all 
this work of selfish petulance, regarded for the time the gallant 
noodle who created it as one who acted from a generous sympathy in 
common evils ; but these improvident revellers in Mr. Jones’s outraged 
sensibility did not perceive, until too late, that they were hailing the 
disclosure of kindnesses, which if, on this emergency, forbidden by the 
power which had wisely and benignly overlooked them, must be thence- 
forth utterly abolished, and that every prisoner must inevitably be a 
loser by the issue, without the slightest probability or hope of any 
one equivalent benefit whatever; and such has been the issue of that 
injudicious interference. 

So much for the folly of the persons, who have chosen, as the 
inmates of a prison, to make its government a source of troubles to the 
officer who holds it. The conflict of recent years which has existed 
between the Marshal and his prisoners, has much reversed his dispo- 
sition; the cause has ‘been: sufficient, but the effect is utterly into- 
lerable. It might suit the patience of captives in Morocco to have no 
surety for their easé but that of the caprice and humour of their ruler ; 
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but such enormities cannot be borne in a civilized community like 
England. We venture to assert, that Mr. Jones would never have 
forgiven himself for such an act as that of bringing soldiers into con- 
tact with men elated with harmless joviality, had some untoward acci- 
dent begotten anger, and that anger had occasioned bloodshed. We 
could say much upon this subject, but we restrain our pen, and return 
to the immediate subject of Mr. Haydon’s picture. 

The election of members for the borough of Tenterden originated in 
the fancy of an Irish gentleman, who had philosophy enough to make 
a subject, by which he had incurred considerable difficulty, the source 
of lively and, we think, of innocent amusement. The conception was 
electrically caught, the presiding genius of Mr. M y instan- 
taneously fashioned all things to the likeness of a strenuous election 
contest; the candidates assumed the warmest earnest, the voters 
sported designating ribbons, and sustained, with infinite effect, the 
canvass of the two competitors. One of these, Meredith, was wrought 
to absolute delirium by the prospect of a seat in Parliament, a consum- 
mation which he no more doubted, than that the tirades of his opponents 
were vehemently levelled at his political offences, and his general inap- 
titude. The corruption of the voters had the fault (as far as likeness 
goes) of being merely simulated; and the speeches, being capitally 
jocular, facetious, and eccentrically caustic, so far violated the usual 
rule of dulness and stolidity with which divers illustrious Wrongheads 
laboriously regale their guzzling constituents, when they are obliged to 
blunder through their trite septennial solicitation. Every chamber in the 
prison exhibited the colour of a party ; harangues, inculpation, cheers, 
all contributed to the air of business and confusion. Meredith, the 
wild enthusiast, was convinced of his return ; he was certain that the 
elective franchise was extended to the prison, of which he was resolved 
to remedy the hardships and oppression. He felt himself omnipotent ; 
looked forward with implicit faith in the poll for his enlargement, and 
like a truly educated dabbler in elective suffrages, he expressed as 
much on the oceasion as is usually found to satisfy the periodical 
voracity of good constituents. But at this very moment the unhappy 
man was sinking under the incessant work of obliteration—drinking : 
his faculties both bodily and mental were rapidly on the wane, and 
shortly afterwards he proved another specimen of that horrid kind of 
ruin consequent upon the vicious courses of confinement. 

Meredith was an object of any sentiment but pity. The abase- 
ment of his intellect might make us feel fer human nature; but he was 
one of those selfish and unamiable creatures who had passed through 
a career of extravagance without having made in his progress, by acts 
of bounty, one being the happier for his profusion. The election 
touched him nearly; his excitement was extreme; his rhapsodies 
were wild and incoherent; he was long the butt and laughing-stock 
of his companions in confinement, and he died, some months ago, in 
squalid wretchedness, debauch, and imbecility. mes ; 

Mr. Haydon has introduced a maniac into his second painting ; it 
is done with infinite effect, and more especially it aids the ethical 
intention of his work, because it is deplorably in consonance with 
truth. There are those who look on these examples of calamity as 
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the ingenious productions of the fancy, and content themselves with 
denying the reality of their existence, without encountering the trouble 
of discovering the fact. ‘That we may aid, as much as in us lies, the 
admirable object of Mr. Haydon’s picture, which, great as are its 
merits as @ picture, to us is pregnant with the superior deserts of 
moral information, we shall offer a narrative, in which a fellow in- 
stance will be given to the maniac pourtrayed in “the chairing of 
the member.” 

A gentleman of polished habits, of independent fortune, engaging 
address, respectable acquirements, and numerous family, had brought 
himself, by a course of improvidence, and the crowning aid of his 
attorney, to the eventual humiliation of the Bench. ‘ I remember 
him,” said our informant, to whose expressions we adhere, ‘‘ when he 
first arrived. His attire in all respects the archetype of fashion; his 
manner gentle, yet self-possessed ; but he was abashed at his im- 
plication, and a weight of melancholy incessantly oppressed him. He 
had to think on a family he loved; he had lost his condition in re- 
spectable society ; and the sufferings occasioned by his folly, when he 
remembered that they were not confined to himself alone, appeared to 
him the result of conduct which deserved a more upbraiding name. 
He was beset on various occasions by the volunteers of thoughtless dis- 
sipation, who vaunted it as the sovereign panacea for a wounded heart; 
but his affection and decorum were not then subdued by recourse to sen- 
sual expedients, and he would have thought that to take refuge from the 
reflections suggested by his mingled love and sorrow, in the gross 
indulgence of profligate society or dissolute enjoyments, was the con- 
summation of unmanliness. His solitary resolutions were, however, 
gradually relaxed ; he joined a table d’héte; he ventured on a game of 
racquet; he accepted invitationsdo dinner, supper; he took a hand 
at hazard; he enlarged his usual portion of wine from a pint toa 
bottle; from the gentlemanly reserve which not only was natural in 
him, but which was also enforced by the maxims of a judicious edu- 
cation, he became free and jocular, and indiscriminate in his asso- 
ciation ; he took and admitted liberties; he gained some proficiency 
in the glorious art of swearing ; he travelled through the accidence of 
flash, and could relate a story highly-seasoned with the gross ingre- 
dients necessary to regale a callous tasie. From the date of his first 
trespass, all the decency of his nature was subverted ; he had strong 
and frequent pangs of a returning spirit, which seemed to tell him he 
was a renegade from honour and humanity ; but these compunctious 
visitings were feeble in comparison with the abandonments which the 
ready ministry of libertine associates presented to his solace ; and which 
the agonizing distraction of his mind now indisputab!y required, as 
the only nostrum that could yield it temporary ease. His excesses 
wrought intensely on a temperament inordinately sensitive ; and his 
conduct thenceforth indicated symptoms of the insanity which clouded 
the remainder of his career. . are 

‘“* It was necessary to preface the scene I am_ about to describe by 
these previous observations, I was invited once to dinner with Mr. SWRE 
for the purpose of making one of a lodge of mock Freemasons. Mr. 
S—-— was to be proposed on the occasion. . fi remember well the 
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morbid anxiety that preyed on him throughout the dinner, which was 
an incomparable specimen of that laughable inequality of parts, of 
which that refection in a prison is frequently composed. A very noble 
turbot on a small and broken dish, a neck of venison equally respect- 
able, and a brace of grouse, were to have furnished the repast; but 
the latter article was pertinaciously retained by the culinary ministrant 
as security for a score of eighteen pence; which it was obvious the 
party would have willingly (had such an operation of finance been 
feasible) advanced to liberate the glory of the second course. In the 
corner of the small apartment, which was to behold at first the rites 
of Comus, and subsequently to become the lodge of a masonic mys- 
tery, were standing twenty bottles of delicious Chambertin. A table- 
cloth was not to be procured ; and considerable difficulties were con- 
fronted in the purveyance of bread, which eventually appeared ; though 
the porter and potatoes, which were associated with that indispensable 
comestible in the commission of supply, were not to be acquired by 
any art of promise or persuasion. A paucity of wine-glasses was 
remedied by the substitution of cups and saucers ; and the table being 
drawn towards a bed, the latter piece of furniture supplied a seat for 
two of the society, who uttered no reproaches at its uncomfortable 
lowness. Abstracts, pleas, detainers, in a fasciculus with the red tape 
noose, were profusely scattered round the room, and when encountered 
by the foot, were usually saluted with a kick and glowing malison, that 
indicated an appropriate estimate of the beneficence of law and 
lawyers. The company consisted of a gallant officer, who had ac- 
quired distinctions in the scientific branches of the military calling, 
and had received the Duke of Wellington’s express and frequent com- 
mendation; an Irish barrister of sixty years of age, possessing an 
unusual rubicundity of visage, a yellow wig of spare dimensions, and 
the testamentary remains of linen which, from their atramental hue, 
appeared to mourn for their departed predecessors; a clergyman of 
brilliant parts and gaiety; a poacher who was famous for a song ; an 
unfortunate of respectable birth and numerous progeny, who had lan- 
guished there ten years in jeopardy; and a captain, of remarkable 
vivacity and elegance of person and deportment, who had borne a 
commission in a regiment of Lancers, and who was the master of the 
room and donor of the festivity. The ciréle would have boasted the 
addition of two members more, but Mr. was, owing to the disap- 
pointment of his blanchisseuse, confined within his dormitory, and the 
other was under the restraint of what is called ‘the strong room,’ on the 
testimony of an aged female Iris, who was detected in the fact of intro- 
ducing gin, the liquor of affliction,—a clandestine act, which being under- 
taken at the instigation (as she said) of Mr. , that offender was 
consigned to the penalty of a more rigorous seclusion. The wardrobe of 








these reduced unfortunates in general exhibits, what Otway has appo- 
sitely termed, ‘variety of wretchedness ;’ though here, perhaps, the sense 
of poverty is heightened by the retention of some isolated piece of 
garish raiment, like a happy point in the remembrance of the mise- 
rable, which casts a solitary, inextinguishable beam of distant joy 


along the gloom of present infelicity.” 
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Our jnformant goes on minutely to delineate the orgies of this 
wretched den. The low wit, the audacious profligacy, the miserable 
buffoonery, are not subjects of public exhibition. The unhappy man, 
whom he has so powerfully described, was made the butt in one of 
these ridiculous ceremonies, which are found amongst those absurd 
associations called “‘ Odd Fellows,” and “ Druids,” and in which the 
fears of the credulous are employed to call forth practical jests of the 
most contemptible character. In prison, or out of prison, the amuse- 
ments of the stupid and the profligate are amongst the most miserable 
exhibitions of human weakness. In this mummery of the King’s 
Bench, the debased faculties of the unfortunate gentleman alluded to 
were male the object of cruel and licentious sport ;—and still he per- 
formed Lis part with perfect seriousness, acting with a feeling of un- 
feigned solemnity throughout the whole egregious foolery. The fact 
and the chief actors in that fact are well remembered. Distress of 
recollection gained on Mr. S. with daily violence: his liberation was 
followed, it is true, with all that the beneficence of patronage could 
do: he sailed for the West Indies, where the climate aggravated his 
disease of mind; he returned to England in a state of destitution, was 
immured in Bedlam, and concluded his disastrous career in calamitous 
necessity and mental darkness. 

We could point out, in the squalid purlieus of the Bench, many 
instances of ruined fortune, desolated hope, and spiritless abandon- 
ment: all bowed beneath the foul humiliation of their destiny—officers 
who held commissions in distinguished regiments, turned horse- 
dealers or bailiffs’ followers; the son of a wealthy Indian, the cad 
to a stage-coach ; a learned Theban, who has had the honour to receive 
the visits of illustrious dukes, a driveller in a miserable cul-de-sac, where, 
like his former prototype, Alcides in the court of Omphale, he bends 
to the infliction of the slipper : another, eminent for wit, for knowledge, 
and descent, may be beheld in wan and linenless attire, threading the 
Dedalean mazes of that foul locale, drowning misery and thought at 
every fountain of forgetfulness, and lighting fires at the shrines of the 
Geneva Diva, to be extinguished in the rank recess of temples more 
odious still. 

We must terminate our observations. Had Mr. Haydon stood in 
need of our applause, we should willingly have testified it in emphatic 
and deserved terms. Our opinion of his pictures coincides with common 
admiration, and Mr. Haydon, we are certain, will not conceive that we 
have unworthily postponed a dissertation on his excellence to the 
occasion of enforcing moral truths of vast importance, to which the 
subject of his performance has naturally led us. 
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11th. Mr. Cobbett has, in his Register of this day's date, an article, 
in the shape of a letter to the Duke of Wellington, broaching the very 
comfortable doctrine, that England is in a rapidly-progressive state of 
decay. He echoes the wicked nonsense of some of the French papers, 
concerning which we said a word or two, last month, about the dis- 
grace and “shame which attach to England because she does not go to 
war for every trumpery question of foreign policy which turns up: 
that is, not of foreign policy as it affects England, but of foreign policy 
in its stricter sense, namely, when it affects altogether two foreign 
states, and England not at all. 

We shall not, however, go into this part of the question at present : 
the blockade of the Dardanelles is subject to considerable qualifications, 
and it is rumoured that we shall hear more of the subject ere long. 
All the other doings, whether of Portuguese, Russ, or Turk, mani- 
festly give-us no shadow of right to go to war at all, even if every 
one thought as lightly of its horrors as Mr. Cobbett seems humanely 
to do, from the manner in which he sneers at those whom he sup- 
poses to use the expression. We wish to say a word about the decay 
of British power. In the first place, we hold all the set phrases about 
the necessary decay of empires sooner or later—that when a state has 
come to its climax it must decline—we consider all this mere jargon. 
Rome declined undoubtedly, and so did some of the eastern nations. 
But, in modern times, properly so called—that is, since the spread of 
letters, there has been no such thing. Spain, perhaps, may be taken 
as an exception—but letters never prevailed there. Information was 
stifled in the cradle :—but in the countries where she was strong 
enough, in that cradle, to crush, like Hercules, the serpents of super- 
stition and oppression, she has proved the nurse and protectress of 
their prosperities ever since. Is it reasonable to suppose that, because 
the unwieldy Roman empire fell to pieces, such states as France and 
England, and the United States, should necessarily carry, in their 
thriving, the germ | of decay? ‘* When nations come to their zenith, 
they must decline.” Even this, as it stands, is a complete begging of 
the question. Why must they decline? Why cannot they, having 
gained the summit, remain there? But for centuries, in all proba- 
bility, we need not trouble ourselves about this. With the present be- 
ginnings of improvement in every line, it willbe ages before we arrive 
at the termination of the course: that that course will not continue, 
we have never seen one tittle of evidence to lead us to believe. Let 
us hear Mr. Cobbett :— 

“This nation exhibits at this time every mark of a sinking state; 
every mark that the empire of Rome exhibited when it was approach- 
ing to its fall, The Government displays an incessant desire, which it 
is constantly gratifying, to spend money on things of show. Every 
thoughtful man, that passes Hype Pargx Corner, naturaliy says to 
himself, this nation is falling. If we go to Whitehall, on whichever 
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side we turn our eyes, the false glare blasts the sight of the man who 
loves his country. A false and frivolous taste has seized upon the 
people, as well as upon the Government: in dress, in entertainments, 
in our manner of receiving our friends, in our language, habits, and 
everything, we have become a hollow and tinsel nation, compared to 
what our fathers were. Even in the sports of the field, we have 
become frivolous, and effeminate, and senseless. Our Lorps and 
GENTLEMEN now do precisely what the old Nosiesse of France did, 
just before the Revolution. It is not sporting now, the finding of the 
game being uncertain, and the toil considerable; but it is going to a 
poultry-pen with people, instead of dogs, to drive out the animals, to 
preserve which, laws, in emulation of those existing in France, have 
been made and executed in England ; and the at once slothful, effemi- 
nate, and tyrannical sportsmen (as they call themselves) have even 
adopted the phraseology, and borrowed the terms of the despicable 
creatures of France, calling a day’s shooting, a battu!” 

Truly this is amusing. As for love of things of show, there is, at 
the very least, as much love of things of use. ‘There are new bridges 
as well as new palaces—at Hyde Park Corner itself, if there be an old, 
inconvenient gateway replaced by a handsome new one, on one side 
the road, the same thing may be said with regard to a charitable hos- 
pital on the other. We have gas, we have Macadamized streets, we 
have steam-power, become general in this ‘“false and frivolous” Lon- 
don. Moreover, the desire that our metropolis should be improved to 
the eye, at the same time that we are improving it in essentials condu- 
cive to health and comfort, argues any thing, we think, rather than 
that such a desire springs from ‘hollow and tinsel” tastes. The 
argument about Rome happens not to be founded upon fact. The 
grandeur of the city of Rome, as regarded what Mr. Cobbett sneeringly 
denominates “‘ things of show,” was in full existence in the time of 
Augustus, which we rather believe to have been some century or more 
before the beginning of the decay of the empire. With regard to the 
assertion, that “‘in dress, in entertainments, in our manner of receiv- 
ing our friends, in our language, habits, and every thing, we have 
become a hollow and tinsel nation, compared to what our fathers were,’ 
the truth is, notoriously, diametrically the other way. Our dress !— 
look at the prints of the last century. Where are the gold lace, the 
embroidery, the full dress in the morning, the powdered periwig, the 
clouded cane, now? Are the cropped hair, the plain coat, the round 
hat, the trowsers—are these things “ tinse!ly,” in comparison with what 
our fathers wore? And, for the other points,—speech—manners— 
general intercourse,—we strongly surmise that Sir Charles Grandison, 
could he rise from the grave, would egregiously differ in opinion from 
Mr. Cobbett. As for the (we will freely admit) very unsportsmanlike 
innovation of the baétue, it is little short of farcical to bring this as an 
illustration of national decay. Why the French are despicable crea- 
tures, we are utterly at a loss to discern. Granting that the body of 
the Noblesse before the Revolution was so, what has that to say to the 
guestion? Is France decayed ? 

Moreover, can any two countries be more different than England 
now, and France before the Revolution? Is ours a people corvéable 
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et taillable & toute outrance? Are our clergy and nobility privileged 
from taxation? Have we no liberty of the press? We grant, frankly 
and fully, that there are many and crying evils in our system to be 
redressed ; but we say that, in spite of them all, and, heaven knows! 
we do not underrate them, England thrives and prospers. That she 
would thrive and prosper much more rapidly if the more crying of these 
evils were redressed—if the corn laws, for instance, should be revised, 
or rather, to go at once to the root of the matter, if the power of the 
landed aristocracy should be lessened—we thoroughly believe, and most 
cheerfully concede. But that, in despite of all the evils which tend to 
retard her career, England is, in point of fact, advancing in wealth and 
power—aye, and in happiness—every day, we think about as manifest 
as that her so doing is gall and wormwood to Mr. Cobbett, the King 
having declined his offer of being Prime Minister. Decay !—Look at 
the spread of education among the people—of “ useful knowledge” 
among all classes of the community. As the Bishop of St. David's, 
to his great honour, said the other day to his clergy in his primary 
charge, it is not now the mere rank, the name, of clergyman or gen- 
tleman that will insure respect—the people are becoming enlightened, 
and those now their superiors must themselves advance to remain so: 
information and good conduct alone can keep them so.* Does this 
look like a decaying nation? ‘The Bishop of Winchester, in his late 
diocese of Llandaff, sent round interrogatories to his clergy, among 
which was this—“ Are there infant schools in your parish—and, if not, 
why not?” Does a nation seem to be going to decay when this, the 
most salutary, almost, of all the measures of improving the poor, is 
thus enforced by a bishop? Heaven knows, our political predilections 
are not such as to make us extravagant admirers of the right reverend 
bench, but there is something symptomatic of sound advancement in 
the mere fact of the existence of prelates who speak thus. At all 
events it does not look like decay. 

As to actual wealth—pounds, shillings, pence—commerce, undoubt- 
edly, is the great and grand source of the riches of England. Look at 
what we are, and look at the physical size of the country, and we think 
there will be few (except those who return thirteen members to Parlia- 
ment, and consequently who are interested in pressing their qualifica- 
tion, landed possessions) who will dispute this. Well, then, we our- 
selves published in our last number a table of the commercial shipping 
of England, which we think smacked most slenderly of decay. It 
displays a regular increase for several years past, ending, in the year 
1827, with the following distressing statement of ships entered to and 
from all parts of the world: Inwards—British vessels, 20,457 ; Foreign, 
5,520 : Total, 26,277 : the tonnage of these vessels being, of the British, 
2,777,388, and of the Foreign, 715,824: Total, 3,493,212. Outwards, 
British vessels, 22,049 ; Foreign, 5,505: Total, 27,554; Tons—Bri- 
tish, 2,826,869 ; Foreign, 732,481 ; Total, 3,561,350. ‘Truly, this 
statement is very indicative of decay ! 

Mr. Cobbett ends by saying that, though we ought to go to war, we 
cannot, without an equitable adjustment and a reform in Parliament. 


* We have not the Charge at hand, and do not profess to give Dr, Jenkinson’s words 
—but the above contains their meaning. 
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We deny both propositions; we ought not, but we could if we chose 
it. A reform in Parliament we desire quite as sincerely as Mr. Cob. 
bett can do—though, probably, we should differ as to the details : byt 
as to what he facetiously denominates an equitable adjustment, we look 
on its real name to be an outrageous robbery ; and, therefore, bitterly 
as we lament and feel the existence of the national debt at its present 
enormous pitch, we would rather that it were double than that the 
British people should break faith with its creditors. We are not so 


decayed as that comes to yet, thank Heaven! 





15th. Mr. Owen has lately, we believe, not published, but circulated, 
a Memorial to the Mexican Government on the subject of the introduc- 
tion of his system into the province of Texas. ‘‘ Some proprietors,” 
says Mr. Owen, in a notice prefixed to the memorial itself, ‘ of exten- 
sive grants of land in the province of Texas, having applied to Mr. 
Owen to take an interest with, and to assist them in colonizing their 
districts, consisting of many millions of acres, he proposed to them to 
institute measures to establish an independent state of communities on 
the social system, in which all the laws and institutions should be in 
conformity with the principles on which that system is founded, and 
which are necessary to its success. To this proposal, after due consi- 
deration, the proprietors, and those who represent them here, assented. 
Communications were then made to the proper authorities, who are in 
this country, acting for the Mexican and the neighbouring republics; 
and there appears to be a real desire in all these parties to promote 
the plan. In consequence, Mr. Owen has prepared a memorial on the 
subject to be presented to the Mexican republic, of which the following 
is a copy.” 

Then follows the Memorial itself; and it is, we think, a perfect 
epitome of the character and disposition of its amiable and. excellent 
author. His extraordinary simplicity and singleness of mind—the 
milk,—we might say the cream, for it is the condensed essence of all 
human kindness—the singular confidence, sanguine and undoubting, 
as though his projecis had never met with defeat or disappointment,— 
all these are most eminently displayed in the curious paper which lies 
before us. 

That Mr. Owen is a man of strong powers of observation, of calcu- 
lation, and arrangement, it is, we think, impossible to deny. That, 
statistically, some parts of his system may, to a very considerable 
extent, ameliorate the condition of mankind, we sincerely hope, and 
are strongly inclined to believe. But that he will ever be able to bring 
human nature to that state of moral perfection which he at one time held 
forth as certain, we fear we must say we disbelieve most wholly. Mr. 
Owen himself has, we believe, cooled very considerably in his hopes 
of immediate success. He begins to admit that the present generation 
is incorrigible, and that we must breed subjects fitted for his plans, 
as they are neither to be begged nor bought. His experiment at New 
Harmony read him a strong lesson on this subject. . He had not, we 
learn from excellent authority, sufficiently calculated upon the migratory 
habits of the Americans, or the impressions which his announcements 
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and speeches had made upon their minds. Iu these countries, men are 
comparatively rooted to the soil in which their house stands; at the 
least, those who are married, and have families, consider “ flitting” a 
very disagreeable and hazardous operation. But in (especially the 
newer parts of ) America, one might almost suppose that the people 
lived in tents like the Arabs, and struck and shifted them with equal 
ease. New Harmony, when occupied by the Rappists, had contained 
about eight hundred persons, and Mr. Owen expected that he should 
obtain that number in the course of about eighteen months. Instead 
of this, little more than one month sufficed to overcrowd the establish- 
ment. People of all sorts, of every origin, religion, and trade, flocked 
thither in such numbers, that it soon was next to impossible to accom- 
modate them as they came. It is needless to add, that they were not 
the description of persons best calculated for a great metaphysical 
experiment ; and, accordingly, the keeping them in order soon became 
matter of considerable difficulty. The colony, indeed, still exists ; but 
it is anything but one of Mr. Owen’s projected parallelograms. 

In the memorial to the Mexican republic, Mr. Owen lays down the 
first moral axioms upon which his theory has been grounded. His 
statement is as follows :— 

*« At an early period of my life, I discovered that the foundation of 
all human institutions was an error; and that no permanent benefit 
could be obtained for the human race, until that foundation should be 
removed, and replaced by a better. 

“‘ That the prejudices of all nations were formed by their education, 
or those general and particular national circumstances by which they 
were surrounded from infancy to maturity. 

“ That, to remove these prejudices, a new course of proceeding must 
be adopted, to enable the population of the world to perceive the errors 
in which they are involved, and the extent of the evils which they 
continually generate for themselves and their posterity. 

‘“‘ After much reading and reflection upon these subjects, I instituted 
extensive experiments to ascertain, by fact, truth from error. 

“ These experiments have continued without ceasing for nearly forty 
years, and they disclose the cause of the perplexity and disappoint- 
ment of all people. 

‘“‘ They demonstrate that the real nature of man has been misunder- 
stood, and, in consequence, that he has been trained from infancy to 
think and to act erroneously, and to produce evil instead of good. 

“That man is not a being capable, of his own power, to believe or 
disbelieve truth or falsehood, or to love or hate persons or things in 
Opposition to the sensations which they produce on his individual or- 
ganization. 

“* That even until now he has been supposed to possess these powers, 
and he has been frained, educated, and governed accordingly. 

‘‘ That he has been thus made to believe that his character has been 
formed sy himself; while all facts demonstrate that itis, in every case, 
formed ror each individual of the human race, whether in China, 
Turkey, Europe, America, or elsewhere. 

“ That, through this error, the character of man has been formed, in 
all countries, at all times,.on a defective model. 
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‘That the means now exist by which it may be formed, for every 
individual, on a model so improved as to be superior to any before 
known.” 

Some of these axioms it is impossible, nor do we think it at al] 
desirable, to deny. Others again, especially those alleging facts, we 
take to be unfounded; and there are some omissions. We do not be- 
lieve that man “ has been trained from infancy to think and act erro- 
neously, and to produce evil instead of good.” We think, as a gene- 
ral principle, that more has been omitted wrongly, than done wrongly, 
and, also, that though there is a great deal of evil, there is a vast 
quantity of good also. The next axiom, that “ man is not a being 
capable, of his own power, to believe or disbelieve truth or falsehood,” 
is, we should think, fast becoming an admitted truth—with regard to 
love and hate it is perhaps not quite so true, but very, very nearly. 
We mean that, with respect to the affections, predisposition has much 
more force than it has upon belief. Let us suppose a question at issue, 
in which all our wishes lie one way: certain facts are established with 
regard to it which prove the truth to lie the other way: whatever our 
desires may be, we cannot help receiving the truth into our minds. 
These are matters of fact, and of deductions immediately derived from 
them. They belong to reason, which, to its extent, whatever it may 
be, will not bend. But the affections are quite of another order. 
Logical or mathematical proof will very frequently have no effect at all. 
A man wishes and thence tries to love or to hate such a person or such 
a thing—and he succeeds, against obstacles which would wholly pre- 
vent his will mastering his reasonin matters of belief. But, after all, 
the exceptions are not many or strong, and we will let the axiom pass 
as it stands: but we cannot so easily assent to the corollary of fact 
which Mr. Owen adds to it, “ That even until now, he (man) has been 
supposed to possess these powers, and he has been trained, educated, 
and governed accordingly.” We do not think this to be, by any means, 
wholly true, though, in some instances, we admit it. The next axiom, 
also, we admit to nearly the whole of its extent, but not quite the 
whole. A man has a great deal to say to the formation of his own 
character, as may be proved by the many instances in which solitary 
and unassisted thought, on the approach of maturity, has entirely 
subverted the opinions inculcated in early youth, and substituted others 
in their place. 

Mr. Owen, also, entirely overlooks the original difference of the 
disposition and of talent, given by Nature. He may mean, perhaps, 
that his system of education will be able to make the worst good 
enough. It may be so. We have great confidence in the magic that 
may be worked by education; and we should be loth to assign limits 
to it. Still we cannot but have doubts on this point. ~ 

Mr. Owen then continues :-— | | 

“These experiments, and others which are in proj also demon- 
strate that the power of producing wealth or real riches is now super- 
abundant for fu tae purposes ; and that it is annually advancing 
in a continually increasing ratio, and that no limits can be assigned to 
its augmentation. 7 ry ote ES aaaer 2 


“That this power requires but a right or intelligent direction, to 
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relieve the inhabitants of all countries from poverty, or from the fear 
of not obtaining at all times, in security, a full supply of everything 
experience shall prove to be the best for human nature. 

‘* Upon the facts developed by these experiments, the knowledge of 
two sciences, the most important to human happiness, may be obtained. 
_ “The first, the science of forming a superior character in every child 
to whom the science shall be applied in his education and circum- 
stances. 

“The second, the science by which every child, to whom it shall be 
applied, from infancy to maturity, shall be so trained and placed, that 
he shall enjoy the best of everything for his individual life in security, 
from birth to death. 

* But that neither of these sciences can be applied to full practice 
under any of the existing governments, whether of long standing or 
recent formation. Consequently, a new district, free from all the 
existing laws, institutions, and prejudices, is now required, in which to 
exhibit this new state of society.” 

Without going to the’full extent of Mr. Owen’s benevolent wishes, 
we believe them to be, though in part visionary, in considerable mea- 
sure practicable. Certainly, New Lanark is a strong exemplification 
of what may be done statistically. ‘To carry the plan into operation 
on anything like a general scale, we fully agree with Mr. Owen that 
“a clear stage” is absolutely necessary. He goes on to state that the 
province of Texas, which is a frontier province between Mexico and 
the United States, is most favourable for this purpose, and he asks its 
independence to be guaranteed by those two countries and Great Bri- 
tain. He expatiates, to the Mexican government, upon the many ad- 
vantages which it will be of to them to have, instead of a hostile border, 
or a district inhabited by “a population of inferior character and 
acquirements,” a country peopled by persons of the description that 
would arise under the society; and, if it be true, as we have been told, 
that Texas is at present the Alsatia of both Mexico and the United 
States, such an alteration would, undoubtedly, be of the utmost benefit 
to both countries. 

This brings us, at once, to what, we fear, will be the chief difficulty 
Mr. Owen will have to encounter. Where will he get persons proper 
to carry his principles into effect, in the first instance? Let him 
remember New Harmony ; and, if Texas be at present inhabited as is 
stated, what will he ever do with the ruffians and knaves who have 
already sought refuge there? Let the theory of the formation of 
character be how it may, their characters are formed—and it will not 
easily be achievable to regenerate such dispositions as these. Mr. 
Owen says, “The Society is to be formed of individuals of any 
country, whose minds have been enlightened beyond the prejudices of 
all local districts ; whose single object will be to ameliorate the con- 
dition of man, by sh sale in. te how he may be trained, educated, 
employed, and govern ison with his nature, and with the 
natural laws which | wor ” We are inclined to believe that a 
few such. cp i id, to form the foundation of the 

thaps—we will admit there are—a few 
rs, who are willing thus to devote 
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themselves to the great interests of humanity :—but where are their 
materials? With what, or rather whom, are they to work ?—To drop 
all metaphor, where will Mr. Owen and his colleagues find people 
fitted to form the first generation of his admirable and beautiful com- 
monwealth? We fear that the grand difficulty will lie in this, 
Although we have already considerably exceeded the space we are in 
the habit of allotting to one subject in this part of our Magazine, we 
cannot refrain from giving the remainder of the description of the 
Society as projected by Mr. Owen. It follows the passage last above 
quoted :— 

“ It will be, therefore, a society to prepare the means to put an end 
to war, religious animosities, and commercial rivalries, between 
nations ;—competition between individuals ;—to enable the existing 
population of the world to relieve themselves from poverty, or the fear 
of it ;—to create an entire new character in the rising generation, by 
instructing them, through an investigation of facts, in a knowledge of 
their nature, and of the laws by which it is eternally governed ; and 
thus to produce in practice 

‘ Peace on earth and good-will to man.’ 


This practice, so long promised to the human race, can never be 
obtained under any of the governments, laws, or institutions, in any 
known parts of the world; because they are, one and all, founded on 
the same original notions of error regarding human nature, and con- 
sequently of the mode by which it can be advantageously governed. 
The increase of knowledge, the advance of science, and more espe- 
cially the overwhelming progress of mechanic inventions, and chemi- 
cal discoveries, superseding the necessity for much manual! labour, 
now demand a change in the government of the world, a moral revo- 
lution, which shall ameliorate the condition of the producers, and 
prevent them from bringing destruction, through a physical revolution, 
on the non-producers. 

‘*«'The memorialist will be enabled to advise in the forming of the 
arrangements to effect these great objects, and to assist in organizing 
the society to execute the measures, by reason of his long and exten- 
sive experience, solely directed to these objects. By his experiments 
in England and Scotland, he has ascertained the principles of the 
sciences by which a superior character can be formed for all children 
not physically or mentally diseased, and by which a superfluity of 
wealth can be created and secured for all, without injury to any. By 
his late experiments in the United States, He has discovered the 
difficulties which the existing institutions and prejudices have created 
in the present adult population, to make the change from the old to 
s 
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our souls. We lament that those wishes are scarcely sufficiently 
coupled with expectation to admit of their being called hopes. But 
we do believe that much may be done; and it is the perfection of the 
whole plan projected that makes us doubt the probability of its being 
realized. It seems to us too perfect for poor human nature. 





18tz. We are very happy to hear that the Duke of Somerset has 
entered a son at the London University. We think this likeiy to have 
a very good effect. To those who care about such things, it will shew 
that young men of high rank will be found in the classes, and that they 
will not be exclusively filled by boys of middling origin. And, what 
is far better, it will prove that the persons of lofty name who are in the 
list of the committee, are quite in earnest in their wishes for the success 
of the University; and that they think the bread they bake is good 
enough for their own eating. This, it appears to us, is calculated to 
benefit the character of the institution. The lovers of education should, 
we think, be grateful to the Duke of Somerset, for having thus stepped 
forward at once to prove, in action, how highly he esteems this most 
valuable establishment. 


22nd. We heard the following dialogue take place yesterday between 
two gentlemen of our acquaintance : we were amused by its pithiness. 
‘I don’t recollect,” said one of them, “ seeing the Duke of Newcastle's 
name often in public life. I know that he is 





- the lumber 

That lives at Clumber, 
but what has he ever done?” “ Done!” answered the other, “ he 
voted against the Queen on her trial, without, on his own confession, 
having heard the evidence in her defence.” ‘ Humph!” responded 
the querist, ‘‘ that is doing more than most people would do, certainly.” 





24th. We had heard that Miss Mitford’s tragedy of Rienzi had suc- 
ceeded very considerably ; and we went to see it to- night, accordingly. 
We went with the recollection of Julian and the Foscari in our mind ; 
and, therefore, certainly were not prepared for a piece of the power of 
Rienzi. For, there is a great deal of powerful writing in it—far more 
than we thought Miss Mitford was equal to: indeed, there are, here 
-and there, frequent passages of very considerable force and skill. We 
are quite aware that we speak in contrariety to the general prac- 
tice of our stage, when we say that we greatly prefer a tragedy on a 
domestic subject to an historical tragedy. Othello, for instance, we 
rate far above Richard. LIT. or King John: we prefer the representa- 
tion of the eee all a respond, to what may be 
utictal ig _ diploma ngs of statesmen. ‘Thus, in 
Oo! =e in ee of liberty and in indig- 
oppression me could desire that love, or jealousy, 
on some kind ed more largely with these 
ntiments. T' he Gor nflict o, political duty and private passion 
. well may 1 e} do sc Bg of the finest portions of 
e was, in the character of Angelo Colonna, an ad- 
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mirable opportunity for - ofa *strugate OF this nature. 
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id on the consecrated Host, sent forth, 
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Truly, after this, we do not wonder at Angelo, who exclaims 
“madman!” But then, when next he appears, instead of acting up 
to such extravagances, Rienzi is the same self-possessed, lofty-minded 
man he was at the first. And so he continues throughout: for, though 
driven by repeated treacheries into stern justice no longer mingled 
with mercy, it is justice still—and in no degree that frantic indul- 
gence of self-will, which, from what is said of him, one would be led 
to look for. 

Barring this discrepancy, the character is certainly drawn with great 
pense ay, merely omitting what is narrated of him, the character 

tself is consistent throughout. Mr. Young has received great praise 
for his manner of embodying it—and, for the most, it is well deserved. 
Still, in many passages, one could not but lament his adherence to the 
stilted, chaunting declamation which too much characterizes his style, 
where he should have been short, terse, fervent, biting, We believe 
Mr. Young will not think it a compliment when we tell him that the 
scene in which we admired him the most, is one of the least pretension 
throughout the tragedy—that, namely, with his daughter, at the begin- 
ning of the third act. ‘The delicacy, the graceful and playful tender- 
ness with which he went through the whole of this very sweet scene, 
were perfect in their kind. iss Phillips, too, the debutante, was 
peculiarly successful in it. The manner in which she varied the 
expression of ‘‘Oh father! father!” which she has to give three 
times, was singularly happy. We will extract great part of this scene; 

for the composition, also, pleases us exceedingly. It may be 

to premise that Claudia, in her humble state, had been singled out by 

Angelo, the heir of the great fran (with “prey does not 
distinctly appear). After her father’s rise, » it seems, 

ie home sent from Rome, on some mission; and Claudia pines, as 

she thinks, for her ‘ old home :?’-— 
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Cla. Nay, father, 7 aC 
Mock not thine own poor Claudias og 0) og 

Rie. Claudia used : pee ¥ 
To bear a merry heart, with that clear voice, , 
Prattling ; and that li ight busy foot, a stir 


“— 


In her small housewifery, the blithest bee 
That ever wrought in hive. 
Cla, Oh! mine old home! 
Rie. What ails thee, lady-bird ? 
Cla. Mine own dear home! 
Father, I love not this new state; these halls, 
Where comfort dies in vastness ; these trim maids, 
Whose service wearies me. Oh! mine old home! 
My quiet, pleasant chamber, with the myrtle 
Woven round the casement; and the cedar by, 
Shading the sun; my garden overgrown 
With flowers and herbs, thick-set as grass in fields ; 
My pretty snow-white doves ; my kindest nurse ; 
And old Camillo.—Oh! mine own dear home! 
Rie. Why, simple child, thou hast thine cld fond nurse, 
And good Camillo, and shalt have thy doves, 
Thy myrtles, flow ers, and cedars ; a whole province 
Laid in a garden, an’ thou wilt. M Claudia, 
Hast thou not learnt thy power? Ask orient gems, 
Diamonds, and sapphires, in rich caskets, wrought 
By cunning goldsmiths ; sigh for rarest birds, 
Of farthest Ind, like winged flowers to flit 
Around thy stately bower ; and, at thy wish, 
The precious toys shall wait thee. Old Camillo! 
Thou shalt have nobler servants,—emperors, kings, 
Electors, princes! not a bachelor 
In Christendom but would right proudly kneel 
To my fair daughter. 
Cla. Oh! mine own dear home! 
Rie. Wilt have a list to choose from? Listen, sweet! ' 
If the tall cedar, and the branchy myrtle, 
And the white-doves, were tell-tales, I would ask them 
Whose was the shadow on the sunny wall ? 
And if, at eventide, they heard not oft 
A tuneful mandoline, and then a voice, 
Clear in its manly depth, whose tide of lest] 
O’erwhelmed the quivering instrument; an then. 
A world of whispers, mixed with low response, 
Sweet, short, and broken, as divided strains 
Of nightingales. 
Cla. Oh, father! father ! irae to si ond Sel upon his neck.) 
Rie, Well! 
Dost love him, Claudia ? 
Cla,. Father ! 
Rie. Dost thou love 
Young Angelo Yes? Saidst thou yes ? . 
That throbbing heart of thine, keeps su 2 souadeld 
I cannot hear thy words, He is returned .. wee off 
To Rome ; he left thee on mine erra 
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No cedar in.our.courts, to ake raft oS 
The lover's son ’ ty. 
Cla, Oh, fa sa father! | Mg 
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Rie. Now, 
Back to th maidens, with a lightened heart, 
Mine own beloved child. Thou shalt be first 
In Rome, as thou art fairest ; never princess 
Brought to the proud Colonna such a dower 
As thou. Young Angelo hath chosen his mate 
From out an eagle's nest, 

Cla. Alas! alas! 
I tremble at the height. Whene'er I think 
Of the hot barons, of the fickle people, 
And the inconstancy of power, f tremble 
For thee, dear father. 

Rie. Tremble! Let them tremble. 
T am, their master, Claudia, whom they scorned, 
Endured, protected. ——Sweet, go dream of love! 
Iam their master, Claudia, 


The manner in which this scene was given, was worthy of the both 
arch and delicate tenderness with which it is written. We fear we are 
becoming’ sentimental ; for it gave us more pleasure than anything 
else in the play. 

Still, we are very far indeed from saying that some of the higher 
events, and stronger passions, are not most ably rendered by Miss 
Mitford, and put into action by Mr. Young. The following passage, 
in which all the assembled nobles are imploring merey for Martin 
Ursini, who, on the breaking out of Rienzi’s insurrection, was on the 
point of obtaining supreme power in Rome, and who had been subse- 


quently condemned 
For the breach of the new law—the mighty plunder 
Of a vast wreck, an argosy— 


is, we think, most powerfully written, and was undoubtedly most for- 
cibly rendered. To make the allusion, in the earlier part of it, tho- 
roughly understood, we will first extract the narrative of the fact alluded 


to, which is given in an earlier part of the play:— 


I had a brother once, a gracious boy, 
Full of all gentleness, of calmest ho 
Of sweet and quiet joy—there was the ook 
Of heaven upon his face which limners give 
To the beloved reef How I loved 
That gracious boy! vas At! by fifteen years, 
Brother at once ghd jm ! left my iy : 
A summer bloom on his fair pets iy A smile 
Parting his innocent lips. In one short hour 

‘The pretty harmless boy was slain! I saw 
The corse, the mangled corse, and when I cried 
For vengeance !—Kouse, ye Romans !—Rouse, ve slaves! 
Have ye brave sons ?—Look in the next fie wl 
To see them die. Have ye fair daughters ? nk Pi 
To see them live, torn from your arms, distained, 
Dishonoured ; and, if Mae tf 
Be answered by the | 


The tables are now turned, .. Rienzi is now the fudgo—be ™ 


Heard him with a grave patience ; almost Jeaning' 
To mercy. But the fact was flagrant, ba e 
: 2M RB. ; osligt .dU eB 
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This, we think, is very finely done; and, | 
Hes 


it was one of the most successful pass 


are inclined to Teibg Why, did ae i No- 
her shriek nation, were j..4/, 0; oc me cuseh 


we think the man might have been spared. But the purport is to 


prAhiOPOR Hie HON OP GO TobtRE ENG 


All the nobles “ate |pressitig’ ‘round’ hing, Beggitig for! weray! upon bie 
of their own body :-— dt .n9ed svad bloow I vig 


1 10t—toshiab smn oil sham 


Caf’ Remember, “Tribune; ~~ ieee 
He hath two uncles, cardinals. Mies cine - w sldiss 
The'sacred college?’ Ct9976 2 ai 

Rie. The Lord Cardinals, f. 23 jeu) io iidiow 91itil 
Meek, pious, lowly men, sock doing virtue, «1.1 by s :vslq ot} 
Will render thanks to him who wipes a let Yew vol shud 
So flagrant from their name. .,-., 499 T08 “iors etl ae. 

Col. An Ursinil. : vegern Giledne:|bauwiad ; 
Head of the Ursini! oS ak “ 

Urs. Mine only brother ! 

Rie. And darest thou talk to me of birsthien?” Phda, {asic 
Whose groom wouldst have me break niy*own just ili Bn 
To save thy brother? thine! Hast thou sont in 
When that most beautiful and blameless i 3 
The prettiest piece of innocence that ever 
Breathed in this sinful world, lay at thy feet, 

Slain by thy pampered minion, and I knelt: 

Before thee for redress, whilst thou--—didst'n never 
Hear talk of retribution ?» This is'justice, © o> 
Pure justice, not revenge !—Mark well, my lords— C 
Pure, equal justice. Martin Ursini ' 
Had open trial; is guilty, ‘is condemned, eB BOT 
And he shall die! . Pol 

Col. Yet listen to us— HOB 9 

Rie. Lords, | ust WIV 
If ye could range before me all the poe 99H Gihk 
Prelates, and potentates of Christe — DIVE 
The holy pontiff kneeling at my ionve, 

And emperors crouching at my feet, to sue 


iy PY if aif 





For this great robber, still I should be blind ‘ HEIR E 
As Justice. ‘But this very day a wife, | n nO 
One infant hanging at her breast, and two, 0) fom ba 


Scarce bigger, first-born twins of misery, 

Clinging to the poor rags oo scarcely hid 

Her squalid form, grasped at my bridal rein = ©“ 
To beg her husband's life ; condemned to die 
For some vile petty theft, some paltry seudiz 4 for sore 
And, whilst the fiery war-horse chafed and reared; ) ©)” 
Shaking his crest, and plun to get free) ouve ove 
There, midst the ‘tengitens Cll unmov'd she stood, ' 
Pleading in piercing words, the very cry 1 $33 
Of nature! And, when F at last saidno— 60 y ay 
For I said no to her-she flung herself. iw wots 
And those poor innocent babies between the: stonbh yn 1 
And my hot Arab's hoofs. ‘We saved them all Ge 
Thank heaven, we saved them ali! buat I said no)! 9! 
To that sad woman, midst her sities. Sunes not) © 
Ask me for merey-nows  :: » iduind of] 


MEY ah delivered it, 
és in the sro : : 
¥ Noss that sad woman, midst 








sa ui petty theft, some paltry seuidiiigs<! sox youl 
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shew that, he would never allow, private pity,to interfere with his public 
duty. It would have been, therefore, more skilful in. the author, to, have 
made the crime darker—for really, as it, stands, the mercy seems quite 
compatible with the, j justice.) 

It is scarcely possible to take much interest in. one 50 vactinging and 
little worthy of trust as Angelo. He deserts both parties im\the course 
of the play; and, with all his -professed love for Claudia, he ‘fegularly 
puts her away in his last scene; whether he lives or dies) li¢’declares 
they “‘ are parted for ever,” because she is Rienzi’ s daughter—a fact of 
which he was equally aware when he married her but a few hours 
before. He has declared that, if Rienzi spares him, he will rebel again 
instantly—he having been taken prisoner, and. his father slain, i in a 
rising of the nobles against Rienzi. 

Lord Angelo, 


How shall I call thee, son or traitor ? 

Ang. Foe. ' " 
I know no father, save the valiant dead | ¢ 
Who lives behind a rampart of his slain i isinle 
In warlike rest... I bend before no king, it syotodl 
Save the dread Majesty of heaven. Thy foe, 
Thy mortal foe, Rienzi. 

Rie. Well! my foe. 
Thou hast seen me fling a pardon free as air, Hi 
To foemen crouching at my feet; hast seen) '.\- » f, 
The treachery that paid me. I have lost X od 
My faith in man's bold eye—his earnest voice, «| \ 
The keen grasp of his hand, the speech where truth, «|| 
Seems gushing in each ardent word. I have known ford 
So many false, that, as a mariner i off 
Escaped from shipwreck, in the summer sea, ie, 
Sparkling with gentle life, sees but the rocks id? 10°F 
On which his vessel struck, so I, in the bright L 2h 
And most majestic face of man, can read sa0 
Nought but a smiling, treason. Yet thou, Angelo,~ 189 
Thou art not all aie! .1f I should trust— 

Ang. Sir, I shall not deceive thee. , Mark, Rienzi! 

If thou release me—tis the thought that works 

Even now within thy brain—before yon sun 

Reach the hot west, the war-ery of Colonna, - 

Shall sweep once more thy streets. ive stern rene 
Or smiting death! 

Rie. Madman! , | 

Ang. Wouldst have me live,— ais 1 
Thou who hast levelled to the earth the pride ina I 104 
Of my old:princely race ?. a kinsmen lieu) e200) bee 


Scattered and fallén in the hig way ;andhe, |! jon 


The stateliest ‘pillar of our house, my father, yveon wi ad T 
Stephen,Colonni—ob!, the very’name, (0 :(ow bse jet of 


The bright ancestral name, aha ox 10k oan 2A 
di on apse ome aa oi nid ow eid 
9W 2251 Rie. T spared ft rf I 1t2299 2 J2zom ani to HIO 2aw Ti 
=? a Weed be nih pear S18 
tabi ayo Y a 
nr. fie pope OTR hd tee _— youl 
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Rie. And Claudia— art Chil edt ae ets 
Thy virgin bride! a sm 
Ang. Alas!.alas, for thee, ? 
Sweet wife! Yet thou art pure as the white clouds 
That sail around the moon; thy home is heaven,—. 
There we shall meet again; here we are parted 
For ever. | 
Rie, Wherefore ? 
Ang. She is thy daughter. 
Rie. Boy! 
Proud abject minion of a name, a sound, 
Think'st thou to beard me thus! thou hast thy will. 
Away with them! Dost hear me, dallying slave ? 
Off with the prisoners. 
Alb. All, my lord? 
Rie. With all. at 
We really cannot regard this as any very outrageous,,exertion of 
power; and it is the severest of Rienzi’s acts throughout, the piece. 
It is remarkable that it is Ae, the father, who reminds this lad, whose 
head seems so crammed with fatnily pride, as to have no foom for 
aught higher or more tender, of the very existencé of his ‘wife—his 
bride. He never thinks of Rome, of his country, for an instant—it is 
“the bright ancestral name,” the Colonna, that he Cares for, and nought 
else. Even his bridal love sinks before it, when he is on the eve of 


death ! 

We have extracted the above, with a view to rendering more clear 
the catastrophe of Claudia which follows, who, we confess, excites our 
interest far more than her lordly husband. We think there is a great 
deal that is powerfully pathetic and touching. ‘The faults'are in the 
minuteyess of the images brought forward by Claudia, inthe two 
speeches beginning, “‘ Oh, thou hast! thou hast!* and “Ay! I am 
thine own Claudia.” In amoment of such intensity, when life or death 
hung upon every instant, her prayer would have been more rapid than 
this ; there is much power, however, in the passage taken as a whole:— 


Cla. [ Without.) Father! father! 

Rie. Guard the door! 
Be sure ye give not way. 

Cla. tire) Father ! 

Rie. To see 
Her looks! her tears ! 

Enter Cravpia, hastily. 
Cla. Who dares to stop me? Father! | 
[Ruohes into the arms of Rienzi. 

Rie. I bade ye guard the entrance. 

Cla. Araitiit me! MTF 1189 
Ye must have men and gates of steel, to bar" °vo fo 
Claudia from her dear father. Whéreighe?) (©) 
They said he was with you—hé—thow kriow'st''0 reg 0 
Whom I would say. I heard ye 16nd: “I & eid ol 
I heard ye; but, perchance, the dizzying thfob°'! oi) _ 
Of my poor femples—Where is he? I se@! !io ved 
No corse—an’ he were dead—Oh, fi6; néstiot®! olime) 
Thou could’st not; Wo ‘nett © he tives: ot ot yl 

Rie. As yet lsat. Grok sessier tit biG 
He lives, 


tort 
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Cla, Oh! blessings on thy heart, dear father ! 
Blessings on thy kind heart! When shall I see him? 
Is he in prison? Fear hath made me weak, 

And wordless asa child. Oh! send for him— 
Thou hast pardoned him ;—didst thou not say but now 
Thou hadst pardoned him ? 
Rie. No. | 
Cla. Oh, thou hast! thou hast! 
This is the dalliance thou wast wont to hold 
When I have craved some girlish boon,—a bird, 
A flower, a moonlight walk ; but now I ask thee 
Life, more than life. Thou hast pardoned him ? 

Rie. My Claudia! 

Cla. Ay! I am thine own Claudia, whose first word 
Was father! These are the same hands that clung 
Around thy knees, a tottering babe ; the lips 
That, ere they had learnt speech, would smile, and seek 
To meet thee with an infant's kiss ; 

Thou hast called so like my mother's ; eyes, that never 
Looked on thee, but with looks of love.—Oh, pardon! 
Nay; father, speak not yet; thy brows are knit 

Into a sternness. Pr'ythee, speak not yet! 

Rie. This traitor— 

Clg. Call him. as thou wilt, but pardon! 

Oh, pardon ! | [ Kneels. 

Rie. He defies me. 

Cla. See, I kneel, 

And he shall kneel, shall kiss thy feet; wilt pardon ? 

Rie. Mine own dear Claudia. 

Cla. Pardon ! 

Rie, Raise thee up ; 

Rest on my bosom; let thy beating heart 
Lie upon mine; so shall the mutual pang 
Be stilled. Oh! that thy father’s soul could bear 

is grief for thee, my sweet one! Oh, forgive— 

Cla. Forgive thee what? ‘Tis sothe headsman speaks 
To his poor victim, ere hestrikes. Do fathers 
Make widows of their children ?—send them down 
To the cold grave heart-broken ? Tell me not 
Of fathers—I have none! All else that breathes 
Hath known that natural love; the wolf is kind 
To her vile clubs; the little wren hath care 
For each small young one of her brood; and thou— 
The word that widowed, orphaned me? Henceforth 
My home shall be his grave ; and yet thou canst not— 
Father! [Rushing into Rienze's arms.] 

Rie. Ay! 

Dost call me father once again, my Claudia,— 
Mine own sweet child! 

Cla. Oh, father, pardon him! 
Oh, pardon! n!—Tis my life I ask 
In his. |Our, st rfather! 






Rie. Ho, ahh ake 
ate “re het + alt [Enter Camillo. 

amillo, | >= Trt Pay ' "st . if 
Fly to the captain Alberti ;,. Hott 
Bid him release : % 
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Blese thee Wy ft F Tins stb ;99m0 2e9bhboy a dove tO 
Ri fa 1 rf ! bs slut ap love enemon 919 VW 
Why { f 2 is af : bt ns sisy—; snodnT tisdT 
y 191 ie? roq sdt bas lodmya : oT 
Cam, 


| 
[Rienzi ¢ gives. the Cai to api wd ‘arugllo, 
The pardo# shas :been:! too late; ata the |death:of:chemshasband js 


abruptly and. yiolently, announce her by Ais mother. She falls 
senseless into her Talbers some he eat tha Rien i thus finely 


given :— Aitaan ait) coal 
Rie. Shelives! Aid! aiddy yey othod eel ohh 
ulses Laotcegeln Go, eall her maids. od sy 2] 
Spee, Ca wiv. cod Bant Camillo. 
shall I endure : 2. 
The unspoken curses ‘of her = etek ae! NOL SRNOSN | 
Her voice !’ My child? my child’! my beautiful 


Whom },so loved! whom I _ neha Claudia, 
Mine own beloved child! She Would have given, .....0 
Her life for mine. Would I were dead ! + ....;;.5; \4°) 


Re-enter Cam1.1o, with Ladies and. Attendants, oho recover 
100 and bear off Cuaupta from her Fathers: 
Cam. My lord— 
Rie. Camillo, when I'm gone, be faithful to het 
Be very faithful! Save her, shield her, ‘better’” UO 
huogel ShanT, that was her father. She'll not trouble))'o o¢ |) w :| 
oia-o'] T Speaiene: ood Camillo ; the sure poison, nn —~a 
. in those young veins... Yet snerens 
igh Ye 
Cam. My dear master—thou thyself— 
Re My’ business is to die.’ ‘Watch’ o’ér my yohild i 
acs “Ad, soon as I am dead, aintuict Het sifity”™ | a." B ad 
19 »To the small nunnery of ‘the Ursulines) 0) 00"! 7 
Her pious steps so often sought—-A way!) * ea Camillo. 
boil) {She.Mill ot cureé the desde Bhell'pweg for.teec,. | oll 
Im that poor) broken heart. Oh, blessings on, thee, ;; ) ow 
(My, child! mine own sweet child! apna Cage ok OE 


r? the meantime, the surviving friends of the Colotinai hive béén 
petra a mob, which, joining with their more»regular! followers, 
advances against the Tribune,-Rienzi comes forth to them, singly 





AE MARSA woivadl stu io rdw od al .bsS8 
ho yoo olRiéeWhovedlls’ upon Rienai ? Citizens Hf gisils beic9qqs 
seri What seek ye of your. ar bane? sh? of Soba ils 9 VV 2hIOW 
PREPS 1 a ha Give me back ., vie ow baa ; bastard to y0! 
MoO Oh dot 08 Jon 
| se as st ed ive ‘hi bad sat 
“ei ciate Chit tp But the cold, cold ate ay come ye en — Se 
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of yije bars . “pw Beate 1. SIE09 S lO WcI}9 soils sig doimw 
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Of such a goddess once; dream‘d' that Ay sav opal 
Were Romans, such as ruled the fa Bw ase : 
Their Tribune ;—vain and idle dre: oi oe 
The symbol and the Pree. What seek 


$ Tyrant ife! 
oS SG is TYE ae Sets ye, dain r 
at bandedeam cinarmed ceevalien bare. oWhy: staat YeRolisq orf L 


allst sf@&  .v98lte be ue yitquids 
vlonit auc) sista wemte ‘Pegi. ni aesloertoe 


Sav. Oh, save her! : in 
Rie. Drag her from my netk, °°) "eer or 2 ot 
If ye be men f Save ‘her!’ Bhehever neried! 19H 
olinwnS Worm. My Claudia, bless thee—Dbless: thee? NowZnow! — 


ene falls, pierced by man spears, and. the people divide, 
leaving Claudia stretched on her fath a Be pele 


wey, Sat tin thrust wun to the heart ; he dies” 
Even — | | 


Cla. Father ! 
€; Alas! poor child! 
ie She bleeds; I fear, to death, Go bear her i in, 
And treat the corse with reverence ; for surely; 
Though stained with much ambition, he was ony 
Of the earth’s,great spirits. ; 

It will be obvious thatthe ‘effect of a catastrophe like this depends 
upon the manner iti which the swords and spears are managed! To-night 
it was done indifferently—<and, indeed, at all events, we think’ Claudia’s 
re-entrance had better have been omitted. The young lady, who has 
made her debit in, that character, has. certainly Laeitetgble talents ; 
but her voice is, to, our ear,.untuneful ; and we, think ;she will ulti- 
mately find her place in the gentler, and more tender. heroines, rather 
thansin those who have to delineate a stronger order.of. passion. 

The length at°which ‘we have considered ‘this production; Shews that 
we consider it étie’ Hot common ‘in these ‘days m "Bnglanidofhat i is, we 
regard it as a very able tragedy. It has greatly raised’our'opinion of 
Mite oe pepe we doubt: not, it will tent matenially to 


ancredse her :fame.s: , x s eninvedten 
¥lusia Ph be, at of olga 290109 [Seep cde Do ont finag B9onsvbs 


22nd. In the number of the “ Edinburgh Review,” which his’ first 
appeared, there is an article, concerning whi we desiré\to say a few 
words. We allude to the review of Mr. Hallam’s Constitutional His- 
tory of England; and we are induced this'to single it'out for notice, 
not so much on pace of its extreme brilliancy and’ , as from 
its continujng a ’ of essays on, history which have’ » published 
lately in that peal Wy appear to.haye been, de Ppratured, and 
which are altogether of a character well deserving peculiar and strong 
attention. In the last number, besides)an’ article entitled “‘ History,” 
but which ought’ to'have beén ‘called © Historiats;"lof whom, 
after all, only the arléiémt ‘ave treated’ of at! Lstesides this, there 
is a review of Mr. Phillips’ ih oF us) W) 


vividly and minutely into, § the ye : anc nteresting 
questions in our hi he its, Of Severd aL. je most 
prossinent characters who e. sent article fol- 
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lows the same plan; but, from the book on which it is founded, has 
greater and more general scope. In these two papers are contained 
some, certainly, of the most striking and admirable portraits,of histo. 
rical personages that we have ever seen; and the general ‘historical 
theories of systems are, with one or two exceptions, in which they are, 
perhaps, a little over-spun, of singular novelty and soundness con. 
joined. There is, indeed, in these two papers, a singular coincidence, 
for it is not repetition. There are, it is true, the same: sentiments, 
though expressed in different, yet equally admirable, language. For 
instance, there is a character of Strafford in both, almost every word 
of which might stand if the two were to be dovetailed together. On 
the peneral composition of history, the following passage is extracted 
partly from the one number, and partly from the other : in this instance, 
indeed, from the third article, that entitled “‘ History’:— 

“ History, at least in its state of imaginary perfection, is a com- 
pound of poetry and philosophy. It impresses general truths on the 
mind by a vivid representation of particular characters and incidents. 
But, in fact, the two hostile elements of which it consists have never 
been known to form a perfect amalgamation; and at length, in our 
own time, they have been completely and professedly separated. Good 
histories, in the proper sense of the word, we have not. But we have 
good historical romances, and good historical essays. ‘The imagina- 
tion and the reason, if we may use a legal metaphor, have made par- 
tition of a province of literature of which they were formerly seised 
per my et per tout ; and now they hold their respective portions in 
severalty, instead of holding the whole in common. 

‘“* To make the past present, to bring the distant near,——to place us 
in the society of a great manu, or on the eminence which overlooks the 
field of a mighty battle, to invest with the reality of human flesh and 
blood beings whom we are too much inclined to consider as personi- 
fied qualities in an allegory, to call up our ancestors before us with all 
their peculiarities of language, manners, and garb, to shew us over 
their houses, to seat us at their tables, to rummage their old-fashioned 
wardrobes, to explain the uses of their ponderous furniture;—these 
parts of the duty which properly belongs to the historian, have been 
appropriated by the historical novelist. On the other hand, to extract 
the philosophy of history,—to direct our judgment of events and men, 
—to trace the connexion of causes and effects, and to draw from the 
oceurrences of former times general lessons of moral and political 
wisdom, has become the business of a distinct class of writers.” 

** The writers of history seem to entertain an aristocratical contempt 
for the writers of memoirs. They think it beneath the dignity of men 
who describe the revolutions of nations, to dwell on the which 
constitute the charm of biography. They have imposéd ori‘thembelves 
a code of conventional decencies, as absurd as that which has been the’ 
bane of the French drama. The most’ charactéristic and © i 
circumstances are omitted or softened down, because, ‘as we are told, 


they are too trivial for the majesty of hi . The: majesty of 
eo 
itaries were ‘ndt ab hand 










seems to resemble the majesty of the poor: 
martyr to ceremony, because the proper « 
to render him Assistamee i youu b)coo Let 
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papers, in which the same assertions and contradictions are repeated, 
tii ‘the reader is overpowered with weariness, had condescended to be 
the Boswell of the Long Parliament. Let us suppose that he had 
exhibited to us the wise and lofty self-covernment of Hampden, lead- 
ing:-while he seemed to follow, and propounding unanswerable argu- 
ments in the strongest forms, with the modest air of an inquirer anxious 
for information; the delusions which misled the noble spirit of Vane ; 
the coarse fanaticism which concealed the yet loftier genius of Crom- 
well, destined to control a mutinous army and a factious people, to 
dbase the flag of Holland, to arrest the victorious arms of Sweden, 
atid to hold the balance firm between the rival monarchies of France 
dnd Spain: Let us suppose that he had made his Cavaliers and 
Roundheads talk in their own style ; that he had reported some of the 
ribaldry of Rupert’s pages, and some of the cant of Harrison. and 
Fleetwood. Would not his work in that case have been more inte- 
resting ? Would it not have been more accurate ?” 

Aye, truly! If we could get such histories as these, there would be 
no danger of their being called ‘‘ Old Almanacs.” But unhappily, we 
fear, the minds of Sir Walter Scott and M. de Sismondi are nowhere 
fused together, and enclosed within ‘‘ one case.” 

The review of Mr, Hallam’s work is exceedingly impartial. They 
give him the highest praise for his industry, his acuteness, his vast 
knowledge, his almost preternatural impartiality. Indeed, they say, 
“Ona general survey, we do not scruple to pronounce the Constitu- 
tional History the most impartial book we ever read.” But they differ 
from him upon many conelusions to which he has come, and their 
arguments upon them draw forth the finest parts of this extraordinary 
paper. They premise one particular merit of Mr. Hallam, which they 
state him to possess to an astonishing degree. We shall give some 
portion of it, were it only to bring in the magnificent portrait at the 
end. The man who recognized himself therein must have shrunk 
under it :— 

*\ Phere is one peculiarity about Mr. Hallam, which, while it adds 
to the value of his writings, will, we fear, take away something from 
their popularity. He is less of a worshipper than any historian whom 
we can call to mind. Every political sect has its esoteric and its ex- 
oteric school; its abstract doctrines for the initiated, its visible sym- 
bols, its imposing forms, its mythological fables for the vulgar... . 
From the very nature of man it must be so. The faculty by which we 
inseparably associate ideas which have often been presented to us in 
conjunction, is not under the absolute controul of the will. It may be 
quickened into morbid activity. It may be reasoned into sluggishness. 
But:in a certain degree it will always exist. The almost absolute mas- 
tery which Mr. Hallam has obtaitied over feelings of this class, is per- 
feetly astonishing to us; and will, we believe, be not only astonishing, 
butioffensive to many of his readers. It must particularly disgust those 
pedple-who, in their spéculations on politics, are not reasoners. but 
fanciers } whose opinions, even when sincere, are not produced ac- 
corditig to, the or law: of intellectual births, by induction and 
inference, but are ge by the ‘heat of fervid tem- 
Class: is:alwaye iri’extremes, He eanriot be a'friend to liberty, without 
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calling for a community of goods, or afriend to, order .without, taki 
under his protection the, foulest excesses. of Lrsima, Hie ween n, 
oscillates between the most worthless of rebels,and the most worthless 
of oppressors; between, Marten, the scandal, of ,the; High, Court. of 
Justice, and Laud, the scandal.of the Star Chamber, , He. can, forgive 
anything but temperance and impartiality. , He, has a certain. sym. 
pathy with the violence of his opponents, as, well as. with that. of his 
associates. In every furious partisan he sees either, his present, self or 
his former self, the pensioner that is, or; the, Jacobin, that, has been, 
But he is unable to, comprehend a writer who, steadily attached to 
principles, is indifferent about. names and, badges,—who judges. of 
characters with equable severity, not altogether untinctured with 
cynicism, but free from the, slightest touch of passion, party-spirit. or 
caprice, 

The first very striking portrait we come, to is that of Cranmer. 
Nothing can, by possibility be more severe, scarcely, we, think, more 
just, than this admirable moral painting. We never read any thing 
which impressed us with a stronger idea of the possession, «by. the 
author of keen and clear sight—of the extent of the power to cast aside 
the irrelevant, and single out the real, points to be considered—of ele- 
vation above the dupery of faction—of uncompromising justice. in hold- 
ing the balance... ‘The rapid recapitulation of Cranmer’s public. life:is 
done ,with.a vigour such as we have seldom seen equalled., The facts, 
every one who reads them knows to be historically true, the, conviction 
which they carry with, them is-irresistible ; and, ; as we. finish, the bead-, 
roll, of meannesses, and cruelties, we wonder how, Cranmer has. been 
able to, crawl through history with so decent a character.,, Partly, per- 
haps, from the part he took in the reformation, nearly all the promoters 
of which our English historians have canonized, while those .on,.the 
opposite side have been:painted as black as though, they were deyils 
indeed. . The conclusion is rather lenient, when we, consider the. items 
that. have gone before, We think its termination exceedingly happy; 
and perfectly true in metaphysics :— , | aes? ‘erotlv | 

_‘ We do not,mean, however, to represent him. as,,a,,monster of 
wickedness. He was not wantonly cruel or treacherous. He. was 
merely a supple, timid, interested courtier, in, times,of, frequent; and 
violent change. That which has always been. represented..as ,his, disp 
tinguishing virtue, the. facility with which he forgave..his. enemies, 
belongs to the character. Those of his class are never vindictive, and, 
never grateful. A present interest effaces past services and past inju~ 
ries from their minds together, Their only object, is.self-preservation »: 
and for this they conciliate those who wrong, them, just. as, they; aban- 
don;those who serve them. Before we. extol, aman, for, his, forgiving: 
temper, we sbould inquire whether he.is above revenge,, or below. it.” a} 

jor Che account.of the origin of the church,of Emgland, jas contracdis~ 
i dfrom. Catholicism and, Puritanism, is yery, happily canceived. 

enyy, ig enya ely represents as.‘* an. orthodox, Catholic, 
excepting, that he, chose¢.to be.his own ; pope,” determined ta,retain the, 
Catholic, doctrines.and. rites in the.church of England, while;he as:t0. 


haye the contrel formerly belonging.to the Thus he wasequally 
opposed. fh alg ioe paten pe fontenn themobeth;with very 
aa Those. who, denied . transubstantistions.ax-the king 
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aprematy, ‘suffered ‘equally. Te ‘Yeviewer ascribed his’ power to Ad’ 
this 'to ‘ditearhstancey ‘Whi¢h Were’ not continued td ‘his successors, not 
only" thé ‘exttadrdinaty’ force “of his Characte¥,” but “ the fortunate’ 
situation i whch ‘he Stood with reference to foreign it and ‘the’ 
vast resoittées' which’ the’ suppression of the monasteriés placed at his’ 
disposal.”’ But, at last, it became necessary for the government to de- 
cliite' Fetilly for One side or the other. =~ ge wks 
7’ Relictatitly ‘and’ sullenly it at last joined’ the Protestants. “Ti 
fitting’ this’ juriction, its object was to procure as mutch aid ‘as pos-, 
sible for’ its selfish undertaking, and to make the smallest possible 
conces ons'to'the spirit of religious innovation. ——— 
““'Froin this compromise the Chureh of England sprung. In many 
respects, indeed, it has been well for her, that, in an age of exuberatit 
zeal, her principal founders were mere politicians. To this cit-' 
curistdtice She owes her moderate articles, her decent ceremonies, 
het’ Aoble and ‘pathetic liturgy. Her worship is ‘not disfigured by 
mummety. Yet she has preserved, in a far greater degrée than afy 
of her Protestant sisters, that art of striking the senses, ‘and filling the 
imagination, in which the Catholic Church so eminently excels. “But, 
on the other hand, she continued to be, for more than a hundred ‘and 
fifty’ ‘years, the servile handmaid’ of monarchy, the steady enemy of 
public liberty, ‘The divine right of kings, and the daty of passively 
obeying all théir commands, were her favourite tenets. ‘She held them 
fitthly ‘through times of oppression, persecution’ arid licentiousniess’;’ 
while law’ was trampled down ;' while judgment was perverted ;' while 
the people were ‘eaten as me i they were bread. “Onice, and’ biit’ 
orice,—for a moment, and but for a moment,—when her own dignity 
and ‘property were touched, she forgot to practise’ ‘the “sibmissidn 
which 'she had taught.” Por pence senna 
“The reviewer passes rapidly to the Long Parliament, and here our 
lintits' absolutely preclude our following him, There'is a character’ of 
Strafford, a ¢orollary ‘and supplement to that in the article on thé State 
Trials, where Strafford’s is discussed at length ; but, in itself,'a complete 
and iwoble portraiture. We cannot resist giving the following morsel 
of its) ie esi 
‘6: Por his ‘actomplices ‘various excuses may be ‘urged’; Y tga 
imbecility, teligidus bigotry. But Wentworth had no such plea." His’ 
intélléet was capacious, “His early prepossessions were on the side of 
populdr rights.’ “Heé' knew the whole beauty and value of the system 
whith lie‘attempted’ to deface.’ He was the first of the ‘Rats,—the 
first’ of those statesmen ‘whose patriotism has been ‘only the coquetry 
of' political ‘prostitution : whose profligacy has taught governments to 
adopt the old maxim of the slave-market, that it is cheaper'to buy than 
to breed)'to import’ defenders from an opposition than to' reat “thein in 
a iflinistry. “He ‘was the first Englishman to whom a peerage was not 
aw‘addition of honour,’ but a ‘sacrament of itifamy,—a bapti Paced 
communion ‘of éorruption: AS ‘he was the’ éarliest of the Hateful’ list)! 80 
. wad he‘also by far’ the” DP teoiieaiaae ‘sayadious, ‘4 vetiturgus,’ 
intrepid,” ready “of itivetition,’ immutable “of purpose, "iti every’ taleae 
which/exalts of destroys nations ‘preemment, ‘the lost ‘Archangel, ° 
Satan ‘of théapostacy. °°The “title for which; lat thé ‘time Of his deve” 
tion; he vkchanged @ tiame honourably di in’ “thie catise Wf" 
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the people, reminds us of the appellation which, fromthe momént of 
the first treason, fixed itself on the fallen Son of the Morming © 1: 


So call him now.—-His former name : 
Ts heard no more in heaven.’ 


** The defection of Strafford from the popular. party. contributed 
mainly to draw on him the hatred of his contemporaries, . It has sinte 
made him an object of peculiar interest to those whose lives have been 
spent, like his, in proving that there is no malice like the malice of a 
renegade. Nothing can be more natural or becoming, than that one 
turncoat should eulogise another.” 

That most momentous period, the civil war and commonwealth of 
England, is treated of at great length, and with singular ability. One 
could wish, indeed, that a hand which can epitomize history in a style 
like this, would undertake an original history, The man who. could 
write such a summary of such a period—who could draw the parallel 
between Caesar, Cromwell, and Napoleon, which is here given—who, 
above all, could originate some of the general doctrines and systems 
contained in this article, is well calculated to give to the world a his- 
tory such as we have, as yet, few or none. We do not, in all in- 
stances, go along with his opinions ; but the instances in which we 
differ are few and not important, and, on many, many points, we are as 
much struck with the novelty of his views, as we believe in their 
soundness, and admire the eloquence with which they are propounded, 

In addition to what we have noticed, we may mention that the 
account of Charles II.’s reign, and the estimation of its effects upon 
publie morals, to say nothing of private ones, are most admirable, 
Indeed, this is perhaps one of the most valuable parts of the article. 
We will own we do not thoroughly go along with all that the re- 
viewer says of Marlborough, for, though he proves him beyond dispute 
to have been personally one of the most despicable beings that ever 
lived, yet we think that, as fortunately it suited his interests to,forward 
the better cause, his public conduct was (in itself, and barring its moral 
example) beneficial to the state. 

We cannot conclude without entreating all our readers to go over 
this article with deep attention. Just now, there are many persons 1 
the country whose eyes are opening to the faet, that the Hume-and- 
Smollett histories they were imbued with in their youth. are. totally, 
one-sided. We cannot conceive any thing more calculated to forward 
the progress of truth in such minds than a perusal of the fine essay 
upon which we have been commenting. The events of the. sevel- 
teenth century are coming to be very differently regarded now from 
what they were twenty years ago; and the study of history thus writtem 
will, above all things, forward the interests of truth, sense, and justice. 


> ait 


28th, Must we say something about Penenden Heath , 2 Lord Wi 


‘ 








place on the 24th; on the 25th, all the 
it, and new, on the 28th, every body is sick to death of it! .Dity:.& 
Diary for the month of October, 1828, would not be.complete without, 
some mention of it, so, before the thing becomes quite obsolete, we will: 
Say twoowerds upon iter 8 oO) Soucowin 
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., (hat, the, decision would be in favour of the Brunswickers, no one 
for a moment could doubt. All the landed Tories of the county of 
Kent had united together, collected their tenants, drilled them in their 
duty, appointed signals which they were to obey—to cheer, to howl, to 
hiss, to hold up their hands, according as they were bidden. On the 
other ‘hand, the anti-Brunswickers had no one bond of union, except 
their dislike of the proceedings of those worthies—they belonged to 
almost every different political class except Tories; they had had 
seareely any means of forming a plan of concerted action, and those 
few they had not adopted. Lord Camden, who came forward in a 
most manly way, has manifestly but few political feelings in common 
with Lord Darnley and Lord Radnor—nay, these two last-mentioned 
noblemen by no means thoroughly coincide. Then, again, Cobbett 
created a considerable diversion; so that, from all these causes, not 
only were there fewer Emancipators than Brunswickers present, but 
the strength of those present was by no means fully displayed. The 
total incapacity of the High Sheriff to conduct a meeting of such a 
magnitude, added to this effect. He did not know what to do, or 
which way to turn; and left everything to his deputy’s deputy. When 
the questions came to be put, no one could hear which was which. 
Some thought Mr. Hodges’ amendment was Mr. Cobbett’s, which, in 
fact, the Sheriff never put at all. Here the signal system was of ines- 
timable advantage: the Brunswickers were desired to hold up their 
hands when they saw such and such a signal displayed; they did so, 
and had a majority accordingly. 

We are willing, however, to admit that we believe a meeting of the 
county of Kent, assembled at Maidstone, would in fairness, have a 
majority,though a small one, against the Catholic claims. We say; 
“assembled at Maidstone,” because that place is distant from thé 
chief towns of Kent—Deptford, Greenwich, Rochester, Chatham, 
Canterbury, Dover, the towns of the Isle of Thanet, all aré far dis- 
tant'from Penenden Heath ;—and we believe, that among the agricul- 
tural classes, the spirit of No Popery still prevails. In remote eoun- 
try villages, where there is no general cultivation, and scarcely even 
any elementary education,—where the great majority of the people are 
as ignorant as the ox they drive, or the sheep they shear, it is no 
wonder‘that their bigoted lords should:be able to keep them in dark~ 
ness’ on this'subject. _ The cry of “ No Popery”’ has a wonderful effect 
upon people who believe the pope to be an incarnation of Satan, with 
a tiata-to hide his horns, and a long gown his hoofs; they join in the 
shout, and think themselves. far better Christians in consequence. 
But’ in’ towns, where, of necessity, men are more cultivated,—where 
the collision of mind, and the constant intercourse of ‘traffic, neces- 
sarily create intelligence—there No Popery is put. down; liberality 
and toleration are prevalent, and the Orangemen would be out- 
voted by great majorities. ‘Thence, the Brunswickers of Kent very 
skilfally chose Peneuden Heath ais the place of meeting’; they had the 
ho ers, and the» ploughmen, the hedgers and ditchers in great 

onihite. But the intelligent artisan, the respectable tradesman, the 
cultivated ‘inhabitant of towns,;—these could. not come to, such a dis- 
tine’ from: their homes, and the clods carried it. | 

It would be as little interesting to our readers as to leusuebeed to 
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enter into an examination of the various speeches delivered. The 
mover’s was such as we should have thought could scarcely have been 
made at this time of day even on this subject. It dealt in allusions 
to ‘bloody Mary’ and the rebellion in Ireland, which, we had imagined, 
even the very moderate knowledge which country-gentlemen of the 
old school possess of history, would have checked: for fear of reta- 
liation. It is strange that they should always overlook all the Ca- 
tholics burned by Protestants during the course of the Reformation— 
and, for the Irish Rebellion, the atrocities of the ruling party far, 
far exceeded in horror those of the rebels: were it only for the fact 
that they were the ruling party, it would add tenfold to their guilt. 
Pray, does Mr. Gipps forget that Lord Clare, the Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, from the woolsack, in the House of Lords, justified 
the infliction of torture to extort not confession only, but information 
against others? Mr. Gipps, however, has a very duly moderate idea 
of his own power. “It is alleged,”’ he says, “that the great man at 
the head of the present government, the Duke of Wellington, wished 
to settle this question: perhaps that minister could do so as it ought 
to be done, but he (Mr. Gipps) could not.” We do not wonder 
at the reporter adding, between brackets, [Laughter '] Lord Cam- 
den’s is a very, very moderate speech—too much so to please us 
thoroughly ; but it is sensible and manly. Some one, in the course 
of it, called him an old radical, to his lordship’s extreme amazement, 
he said, “ I should like to know how he can bestow upon me such an 
epithet, for I did not think I had generally taken that line of conduct 
which the people called Radicals approved.” Mr. Hunt is reported 
here to have called out, “ Yes, my lord, you did, when you resigned 
your sinecure!”" That resignation, indeed, of 30,0001. a year, merely 
from a sense of the distressed state of the country, was one of the 
noblest private sacrifices ever made; and we do not think it excited 
the thanks and gratitude that it deserved. 

After Lord Camden’s, Mr. Shiel’s was probably the most prominent 
speech; and both of these were so, in their very different ways, from the 
circumstance of who delivered them. We confess we wish Mr. Shiel had 
remained away. His freehold could be only colourable ; certainly, in 
fairness, he had nothing to do with the county of Kent, Lord Darnley 
had already well represented Ireland: he spoke, he said, as a Kentish 
freeholder, and as an Irishman,—and a fine, animated, manly speech he 
made. Lord Darnley, as well as Lord Camden, bore witness to the 
Duke of Wellington’s desire to settle the question: we most truly hope 
it may be so; but we will own our doubts are greater every day. 

On the whole, we think this meeting has had very little effect either 
way. It has shewn that the anti-catholic landholders of Kent have 
been able to bring together a sufficient number of the agricultural 
population to carry a resolation against the Catholic question; and 
that even the Duke of Newcastle, who declares the repeal of the Test 
Act to have been a disowning of Christianity, has followers worthy of 
such a leader. 
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two huge male elephants, who drew near in opposite directions. It is im- 
possible to look upon a multitude of human beings without feelings of deep 
interest, whatever the cause may be that has brought them together, or 
whether their object is one in which we can sympathize or not. Whether 
our feelings be anger and indignation, at the unnatural pleasure found in 
stirring up peaceable animals to destroy each other; or pity and disgust, as 
at the congregations of expiation and sacrifice in Bengal; or martial pride 
and prophetic sorrow, as on military reviews, still they are powerfully ex- 
cited, and give us to know that there is a spirit within which associates us 
with our kind even against our will, and that there is a power in multitude 
which finds its respondent in every human bosom. Major Melville felt this 
as he looked upon the glitter and parade, the display of pomp and life, for 
such an unworthy purpose; but found that he also held his breath, when the 
formidable combatants were led into the arena. In an instant the whole 
plain was in motion, as if the spectators by moving an inch could see 
better, and turbans undulated, and shawls streamed, while the rays of the 
sun flashed back from the gold and silver caparisons of elephants and 
horses, or glittered upon the jewels and sumptuous tulwars of their riders, 
The elephants were introduced at opposite sides of the enclosure, and the 
openings by which they entered securely closed after them. A clamour of 
exultation rose over the plain, intermixed with the shrill neighing of the horses. 
The combatants for a few minutes stood face to face, eyeing each other with 
every symptom of rising anger, which all their reputed wisdom was ineffec- 
tual to repress; then, rearing their trunks with a curve high over their 
heads, ran furiously at each other, uttering roars of rage, which caused all 
the horses in the field to rear and curvet to the imminent danger of their 
riders. The furious elephants came together full shock, with a noise which 
shook the ground like thunder, and renewed their hideous roaring ; they 
charged again and again; theirblows might be heard in alternate succes- 
sion, like the strokes of a sledge hammer, until after what his Majesty pro- 
nounced to be a very good battle, the heaviest elephant seemed evidently 
giving way, exhausted by his own exertions ; his adversary saw his advan- 
tage, and struck him such a blow with his trunk that, mad with pain, he 
turned and fled. . 

Melville, though deeply interested in the fate of the noble animals before 
him, could not help being, from time to time, attracted by the manners and 
appearance of a native who stood by him, and who also seemed to survey 
him with more interest than the native apathy usually permits. His dress 
at once showed that he was a Hindoo of high caste. It was altogether 
white, and of very fine materials. Melville remarked that notwithstanding the 
heat of the weather, his jacket was quilted; a large cummerbund bound 
his waist, set in fine and nicely arranged folds, and firmly drawn as if for 
walking or riding ; below it appeared a gold-linked waistband, from which 
his tulwar hung suspended. His turban, white as the drifted snow, was 
also by its ample folds, beautifully crossed and re-crossed over each 
other, a good defence against the rays of the sun, or the blows of a 
sabre, as occasion might require. In his ears he wore gold ear-rings, 
and round his neck a massy broad gold collar, studded with large 
polished projecting knobs; on his wrists he wore bangles of the same 
metal, and his fingers were covered with rings; his shoes, with their 
long pointed curling toes, were plainer than beseemed the rest of his 
dress, being merely yellow morocco with alittle silver embroidery on the front 
of the foot, andindicated that he had not come on the ground in a palanquin. 
His chuddar was thrown over his left shoulder, much in the way of Pg 
land plaid, and contrary to common custom, light enough to leave both his 


arms at liberty. His age, Major Melville thought, might be about two or 
and dignified 





three and thirty; and, accustomed as he was to see 
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carriage amongst natives, he thought he had never remarked it in a greater 
degree than in this man. He stood with his arms folded over his bosom, 
and his head a little drawn back, looking intently upon the combat before 
him ; his black eye from time to time flashed fire as he observed the success- 
ful blows, but no muscle of his finely-formed countenance moved ; and 
while it was evident that the spirit within felt strongly, the outward man re- 
mained as immoveable as if he had been carved in marble. His features, 
high and regular, were well calculated to express all strong passions ; his 
coal-black hair, mustachios, and short beard, hada slight turn in the points, 
which might be natural or the effect of careful keeping, as there was not a 
single hair out of place in either, while the ruddy glow which mantled through 
his dark cheek, showed he was accustomed to air and exercise. When the 
defeated elephant turned, he cast a glance upon Melville, but without mov- 
ing his head, and when he fled, his nostrils dilated with scorn. Flushed with 
conquest, the triumphant victor followed, and his trunk repeated the blows, 
until the vanquished, sorely pressed and perfectly furious, effected a breach 
in the barrier, and rushed through the assembled multitude, crushing under 
foot and trampling to death every one in his way. Melville’s horse became 
perfectly unmanageable, reared, and, spinning round on his hind legs, tried all 
in his power to dislodge his rider ; but Melville kept his seat, and the native 
who had watched his movements, seized the bridle with a practised hand, 
and with a jerk brought the horse to the ground, advising Melville, in Hin- 
dostanee, to lose not a moment in effecting his escape from danger, an advice 
with which he was well disposed to comply, but his refractory animal, in his 
efforts to turn him, frantic with fear, bolted forward and fell, throwing his 
rider just in the path which the infuriated elephant was taking. The native 
who had before assisted him, made a spring in the same direction, and 
drawing a pistol from his cummerbund, which had been concealed by his 
chuddar, took a steady aim at the eye of the exasperated elephant, and 
lodged the contents in his brain. He fell with a groan, and expired, while 
his destroyer replaced his pistol in his belt, and disappeared. 

** The crowd was so immense, and the elephant’s bursting out so sudden, 
that though a simultaneous movement had been made to give him way, it 
was impossible to escapehim. Smarting under the shame of his defeat and 
his wounds, he seemed resolved to inflict something of what he suffered on 
every creature which stood in his way, and ran in and trampled under foot 
wherever the crowd was thickest; he had marked his path with destruction, 
until the moment his resolute adversary had brought him to the ground, and 
he had barely fallen whena hundred voices exclaimed together, ‘ Seize the 
man who dared to kill the king’s favourite elephant!’ ‘ What are the lives 
of low caste men to the king's pleasure ?’ ‘ Slaves who would be much 
honoured by dying under the feet of an animal who had borne the ruler of 
the destinies of men!’ Even those whom his presence of mind had rescued 
from instant death, with true native servility shouted, ‘ Seize him! seize 
him! cut off his ears and his nose! off with his head for his presumption!’ 
But this man, who seemed as active as he was resolute, ran through the 
opening the elephant had caused in the crowd, and crossed the road which 
bounded the plain, where a black horse stood picketed under a tree. A na- 
tive, who watched the pagoeen of his master, undid the heel ropes, while he 
leaped into his saddle. His foremost pursuer just got up with him as he 
mounted his well-trained steed. ‘ Seize O Meer Sing!’ shouted the muscular 
chokeydar, as he ran with his target on his left arm, and brandished his 
tulwar with the other. ‘ Seize him whose name makes men's hearts to 
tremble, and get the price which is set upon his head, anda great name to fill 
the world!’ But the redoubtable O Meer Sing, for it was indeed he, lost no 
time in useless parley ; he turned round, raised himself in his stirrups, dis- 
charged his second pistol with as a aim ashe had done the first, and laid: 
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his adversary flat on the grass. The horse seemed to share the spirit and 
feeling of the rider; he snorted at the well-known sound of the pistol, and, 
skimming the earth like a swallow, was out of sight in an instant, even be- 
fore his unmounted pursuers could make a second effort. Thus baulked of 
their prey, the agitated multitude heaved upon the plain like the sea aftera 
gale, swelling in broken waves and confused murmurs.” 


“The Beauties of the Britisn Poets, with a few Introductory 
Observations by the Rev. George Croly,” is a very judicious, and, of 
course, unexceptionable selection. A third of the extracts are from living 
authors. We haveonly one regret toexpress. The book being edited 
by Mr. Croly contains none of his own productions ; and where Mont- 
gomery and Millman are found, surely the author of ‘* Paris” ought to 
have aplace. The preface is very elegantly written—a little antithe- 
tical, but fresh and vigorous. We will give the passage on Byron :— 


“* Lord Byron's merits and defects, as a poet, have been largely attributed 
tg the personal temperament that accounts for, and palliates, his personal 
career. ‘The constitutional iritability which embittered his days, probably 
gave birth to the pride, sternness, and misanthropy of his style, its love of 
the darker passions, and its sullen and angry views of human life. But the 
error was often nobly redeemed by the outbreak of a noble mind, by touches 
of the: finest feeling ; flashes of sunshine through the gloom; vistas of the 
rosiest beauty, through a mental wilderness that seemed to have been bared 
and blackened in the very wrath of Nature. 

** Like all men of rank, he had temptations to contend with, that severely 
try man. Fortune, flattering companionship, and foreign life, were his 
natural perils ; and we can only lament that, when a few years more might 
have given him back to his country, with his fine faculties devoted to her 
service, and cheered by true views of human life, his career was closed. 
His moral system as a poet is founded on the double error, that great crimes 
imply great qualities; and that virtue is a slavery. Both maxims palpably 
untrue ; for crime is so much within human means, that the most stupendous 
crime may be committed by the most abject of human beings. And com- 
mon experience shows, that to be superior to our habits and passions is the 
only true freedom ; while the man of the wildest licence is only so much the 
more fettered and bowed down. But on the grave of Byron there can be 
but one inscription—that living long enough for fame, he died too soon for 
his country. All hostility should be sacrificed on the spot where the re- 
mains of the great poet sleep ; and no man worthy to tread the ground will 
approach it but with homage for his genius, and sorrow that such genius 
should have been sent to darkness, in the hour when it might have begun 
to fulfil its course, and, freed from the mists and obliquities of its rising, 
run its high career among the enlighteners of mankind.” 


The AnnuAts?—The Forget me Not !—The Friendship’s Offering! ' 
—The Anniversary !! !—The Amulet!!! !—The Winter’s Wreath !!!!! 
—The Literary Souvenir!!! !!!—Is it possible!—Complete ! ‘ fresh as 
a bridegroom’—glittering in green and gold, and purple, and puce lea- 
ther, and pea-green cases.— Heavens ! is Christmas come already, with 


* her gifts and her greetings. “ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,” if 
these are symptoms that we have lost two months of our lives. But 
Christmas is not come, and the Christmas-boxes are; and as the 
Frenchman said of us “ on dine si tard qu’on finira par diner la lende- 
main,” the Annuals will be published so soon, that they will come in 
season at last, by going backward. 
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And now what is to be done with these delicate flowerets, which 
make all other books look vulgar and uninviting; which, if we read 
them, will keep us in a dream of song and sentiment for a month, 
and quite unfit us for our sterner duties. Then, if they lie about our 
‘*¢ Room” our lives will be worn out by petitions for a sight of the early 
copies. Mary will steal in, as we are taking our evening nap, and carry 
them off as lawful prize to the nursery ;—while Augusta will borrow four 
at least of the precious volumes, to complete her Album with the de- 
licious extracts. They shall go to India—to Scotland—to Germany— 
to Ireland ;—we will ‘** put a girdle round the earth” with them ;—and 
that we may please our friends and waste no ink, the public shall have 
the benefit of our ‘ Private Correspondence” on these matters, before 
the individuals to whom our missives are addressed call upon the 


Chancellor for an injunction, 


To begin. 
FORGET ME NOT, 


To M. L , Calcutta. 


Tuts is the sixth year that I have had the happiness of writing your 
namein this very pretty work. I shall not easily forget your expressions of 
pleasure upon receiving it for the first time ; and how convinced you felt 
that no competition could attempt the slighest approach to its mani- 
fold excellences. We have now seven or eight other publications of a 
similar nature, of which it would be difficult to say which is the more 
beautiful. But take down from their resting-place in your boudoir 
the five volumes of the “‘ Forget me Not,” which are still fresh in their 
unspotted livery of pea-green; and you will see how amazingly each 
succeeding volume has been an improvement upon its predecessor. 
Ackermann deserves the thanks of his country for the introduction of 
what we now familiarly call the Annuals ; and it is only a marvel that 
the German and French almanacs had not earlier set us upon their 
imitation. We are a slow people in adopting any unfamiliar princi- 
ple in art, or literature, or science ; but, when we do begin, we leave 
the rest of the world a long way behind. But why do I talk about 
Ackermann having the thanks of his country? _ He sells ten thousand 
of his book, and in that circumstance he will find abundant reward for 
his enterprising perseverance. 

These works have done more for the arts than for letters. To say 
the truth, I have some doubts whether our literature be not injured by 
them. ‘They have set a vast many people scribbling, who would never 
have dreamt of committing the sin of rhyme, without such excite- 
ments ; and, what is more, they have compelled those who can write 
well, to adopt a style of composition which appears to me any thing 
but vigorous and original. With a few exceptions, the Editors of 
these works seem to think that very high literary excellence would be 
out of place, and not likely to be relished by the great body of young 
ladies and gentlemen, who, being in their chrysalis state, between the 
governess and the ball-room, the public school and the university, 
have an abundant relish for sentimental tales of Greece, and Spain, 
and Pere-la-Chaise, and a most accurate perception of the beauty 
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of those verses which are made up of the usual assortment of 
bowers and flowers. You have often heard me say, that, except ina 
few rare instances, mediocrity is essentially necessary to great literary 
success in this country. You have by this time read a poem, upon 
which the people have been mad, entitled “‘ The Omnipresence of the 
Bath Deity.” ‘That has run through five or six editions ; “‘ The Excursion” 
, a has seen a second in ten years. ‘There are, indeed, some rare excep- 
. tions, such as Scott’s Novels and Blackwood’s Magazine ; but the 
- reasons for their popularity must be sought for in other principles than 
1 their undoubted talents. 

. But these works have done a great deal for the arts; and for that 
| we are, perhaps, mainly indebted to one of Mr. Ackermann’s rivals, 
Alaric Watts took advantage of the growing knowledge of the people 
in these matters ; and thus, instead of giving them the same sprawling 
cherubim, which ladies had been gumming for twenty years upon their 
fire-screens, he boldly engraved some of the finest pictures of the 
modern school,—not in a slight, sketchy style, but with a truth and 
beauty, quite surprising upon so small a scale. Others have, per- 
haps, gone beyond him now in this excellence ; for we are a luxurious 
public, and do not mind price in the purchase of the best thing in its 
line. Competition in these matters is certainly at its height ; and, I 
fear prodigious risks must be run by some of those who are engaged 
in this new course of literary speculation. 

But I am forgetting ‘‘ Forget me Not,’—which is very ungrateful of 
me. You will first look at the embellishments ; and I shall not call you 
a child for this very natural and proper desire. The frontispiece of Cur- 
tius leaping into the gulf, after Martin, is an extraordinary effort of 
minute power; but its general effect is that of exaggeration. That distant 
light is much too violent. It shows, however, how much can be done in 
a small space ; and displays a great deal more than the ingenuity of the 
artist who puts a hundred pair of scissors into a nut-shell. I think 
Corbould is not a favourite of yours, and certainly, in ‘ Fathime and 
Euphrosyne,” he is most interestingly commonplace. Not so “ Con- 
stancy,” after Stephanoff. The “ Frolic in a Palace” is a fine specimen 
of Chalon, who has studied the point-lace and brocade of the old régime 
with wonderful accuracy. But my delights are, “ 'The Idle Schoolboy,” 
charmingly engraved by W. Finden, after Thomson; and “ Alice, 
from the simple pencil of Leslie, most sweetly copied by Goodyear. 

And now, to talk a little with you about the prose and verse of this 
volume. The ladies certainly have laboured hard in the cultivation of 
Mr. Ackermann’s flower-garden. Mrs. Hemans, sweet as her verses 
are, is a little de trop in the Annuals of this year :— 

“The chariest maid is prodigal enough, 
If she upveil her beauties to the moon” — 
and Mrs. Hemans unveils everywhere. No one can rejoice more 
than myself to find such a writer popular; but the public is a capri- 
cious personage. ‘“ L. E. L.” has done wisely to write little or no- 
thing this year. She will be the more valued for it. Then, we have 
Miss Mitford, always natural and pleasing; and Mrs. Hofland, always 
sensible and improving; and Mrs. Bowdich, who is not only a clever 
writer herself, but has great claims upon our sympathy, as the relict 
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of one of the most enterprising travellers and diligent naturalists of 
our day. Delta, and Hogg, and Barry Cornwall, and James Montgo- 
mery, and Clare, are amongst the illustrious of Mr. Ackermann’s mas- 


culine band, Of the aspirants, there is rather more than a fair 
sprinkling, 





We must steal a line or two for the public,—first, from an account 
of a remarkable funeral in Pére la Chaise ;—and, secondly, a piece of 
verse from the quaker-poet, Barton :— 


‘“‘ The sound of martial music struck upon my ear, and recalled me to the 
purpose of my visit. I obeyed the summons, and walked hastily to the brow 
of the hill, from which I might observe the advance of the procession. 
Such an effect I cannot hope to witness often again. Ever and anon were 
heard the solemn notes of the trumpet; now bursting in, full and strong, 
on the ear, and now dying away with the other music on the breeze, whilst 
the soldiers, in number about two thousand, were deploying through the 
valley and gradually ascending the acclivity by its winding paths. The men 
were at one time partly hidden by the trees, and then again their arms were 
displayed glittering in the sun-beams; and all were marching with a slow 
and measured step, which was not ill fitted to express the concern of veteran 
troops for the loss of their comrade and general. I followed the motions of 
the crowd which was watching their progress, and presently found myself by 
the railing which encloses the grave where lie the remains of the brave and 
ill-fated Ney. 

“« Next to the grave of Ney was the newly raised tomb of Davoust, and be- 
yond it an obelisk to the memory of Massena, “ the spoiled child of for- 
tune; and still further on, in the same line, a small tower erected on the 
burial-place of Mortier. On the tomb of Davoust, Marshal Jourdan now 
stood to read his é/oge. Jourdan is, I believe, the oldest surviving general 
of the Revolution. He is long past the middle of life, and the hardships of 
many a campaign, together with years, have changed his hair to a snowy 
whiteness: his appearance is venerable, and his countenance extremely be- 
nevolent. His character has always possessed the generosity so generally 
attributed to the army ; and notwithstanding his frequent ill success in the 
field, he has at every period commanded the respect and esteem of his fel- 
low-soldiers. He read the doge with tempered sorrow which will be felt by 
one brave man mourning over another, and lamenting that he should have 
died from the slow progress of a lingering disease, and not in the full vigour 
of life fallen, where a soldier hopes to fall, in the tumult and hurry of the 
fight. 

> But, it will be asked, what eulogium could be pronounced, by one of 
Jourdan’s mild character, on the man whose atrocious conduct at Hamburgh 
will cause his name to be recorded with infamy in the annals of mankind. 
Jourdan told of his rise to eminence, his courage in the field, his success as 
a general, and his steady adherence to the interests of the army. A mur- 
mur of approbation went through the ranks: such a eulogium was sufficient 
to engage the feelings of the French soldiers, every man of whom knew and 
felt that his merits in his profession might one day raise him to the same high 
command. This knowledge, of course, wonderfully increases the interest 
which they take in all that concerns their general, and sublimes among them 
that invaluable esprit de corps, which is the most striking and favourable 
characteristic of military men. If they were reminded of his savage violence 
at Hamburgh, they rebutted the charge of cruelty by an assurance of its 
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necessity, and a confidence that it was essential to the support of their fall- 
ing monarch. Such are the excuses for measures the most brutal and un- 
just, which will constantly be made by those who have been familiarized to the 
accompanying horrors of war; and such was the devotion of the French 
army to their great commander, that they were always satisfied with them- 
selves, if the cause of Napoleon could be pleaded in justification of their 
conduct. 

“ By the side of Jourdan stood two others of the men, whose names have 
been so familiar to us—Soult and Suchet. These are not so old as Jourdan; 
but they will soon be numbered with the former generation. The men of 
the Revolution, and of the wars, its consequence, have faded from the 
scene, whilst its fame and theirs has lost but little ofthe painful interest 
which. it once excited. As well as Ney, Davoust, Massena, and Mortier, 
who lie here side by side, Berthier, Murat, and a host of others, are gone. 

“ The soldiers now paid their last tribute of respect to the memory of their 
general. Company brought up after company, in almost endless succes- 
sion, fired over his tomb. The loud and frequent report echoed and re- 
echoed through the garden, and strangely altered the peaceful character of 
the scene. The horrid thunders of war seemed bursting over the mansions 
of the departed generals, and calJling on them to rejoice in the music in which 
they once delighted. The troops were at length gradually withdrawn to an 
open spot near the gate, where they soon formed in their accustomed ranks, 
and then, followed by the crowds which their presence had collected, they 
marched away, leaving Pére la Chaise as still and peaceful as before.” 


“TIME’S TAKINGS AND LEAVINGS. 
BY BERNARD BARTON, ESQ. 


Thus fares it still in our decay ; 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what Age takes away, 
Than what it leaves behind.—W orpswortn. 


“Waar does Age take away ? 
Bloom from the cheek, and lustre from the eye, 
The spirits light and gay, ° 
Unclouded as the summer's bluest sky. 


What do years steal away ? 

The fond heart's idol, Love, that gladden‘d life ; 
Friendships, whose calmer sway 

We trusted to in hours of darker strife. 


What must with time decay ? 

bie: Hope's wild dreams, and Fancy’s visions bright ; 
ife’s evening sky grows gray, 

And darker clouds prelude Death's coming night. 


But not for such we mourn: 
We knew them frail, and brief their date assign'’d :— 
Our a are forlorn 
Less from e’s thefts, than what he leaves behind. 


ric What do years abd cove ? 

J assions, impot i 

Distrust, and ie ae unkind, 

Love of the world, and which last expires. 
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For these, for these we grieve! 
What Time has robbed us of we knew must go; 
But what he deigns to leave : 
Not only finds us poor, but keeps us so. 


It ought not thus to be; 

Nor would it—knew we meek Religion’s sway :— 
Her votary'’s eye would see 

How little Time can give, or take away. 


Faith, in the heart enshrined, 

Would make Time's gifts enjoy'd, and used, while lent ; 
And all it left behind 

Of Love and Grace a noble monument !” 


ee ae 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. 


. 


To T. de Q 








, Edinburgh. 


- 


Way, in the name of all the gods that have any thing to say to 
money-getting, do you not write for the Annuals? The people of 
“ The Keepsake,” they say, have given Scott five hundred pounds for 
two or three tales; and Moore has resisted the temptation of a guinea 
a line for his verses. Now for any thing you will consign to my fact- 
torship, I undertake to procure you a bidding that even Southey would 
wag his lips at. Or why do not you and W. set up one of your 
own. ‘The Shepherd, I see, is coquetting with all of them. 

I send you an early copy of Pringle’s volume, which your old 
friend K —— edited last year. Pringle has got more sentiment and 
less fun together, for the trade say that the pretty ladies, who princi- 
pally read these things, have no taste for fun. The Della Cruscans 
certainly carry it with most of them. Pringle, however, has done his 
volume well. By the way, he is much esteemed amongst us here ; he 
has talents and modesty, a somewhat rare union, as you know, for a 
Scotsman in London. I am not acquainted with a more spirited 
description than his account of a lion hunt in the notes to his little 
volume of poems just published, always excepting some of your bits, and 
of the Professor’s. 

The “ Friendship’s Offering” opens with the usual assortment of 
names—Montgomery, and Mrs. Hemans, and Miss Mitford. I saw 
“The Wanderer of Switzerland” a few months ago, and he looked as 
melancholy as if he had just escaped from ‘‘'The World before the Flood.” 
Do you ever meet “ Felicia” in the North? Miss Mitford must be 
amazingly elated just now (if such a sensible and good-humoured person 
could be elated with so vain a thing as literary reputation) for she has 
a talein almost every Annual, and a running tragedy at Drury-lane. 
“The Author of the Subaltern” is a great hand at these matters ;— 
and so between his recollections of war, which he publishes in all 
forms, and his Sermons, which Murray is about to publish in a post 
octavo, he will keep pretty much in the public eye. Pringle has got 
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hold of aclever new hand, who gave us a volume of “ Fitful Fancies” 
—was not that the name? about a year ago. He is unquestionably a 
promising lad; and ‘My Early Days,” a pretty book for children, 
shows what he can do in prose. I think you know Clare; we hear of 
the swain only in these Christmas revisitings, and I therefore hope he 
is at plough, which I am sure is a better trade than authorship. 

Henry Mackenzie is writing here. Is he “ the Wandering Jew,” 
for unquestionably he will never die? Heavens! what a host he has 
seen out. He has lived through half-a-dozen literary revolutions, 
What a changed thing this world of letters is since he first took the 
field. As you know, we now have a guinea for tact and a shilling for 
genius; and the question is, not what is excellent, but what will sell. 
Allan Cunningham has taken to Annual-making, and has turned out 
a volume, the ‘‘ Anniversary,” which may lift up its head with the best 
of them. I am not quite sure that his songs are as good as they used 
to be ; but you and I must wish him all success, in spite of the non- 
sense people talk to him about Burns, which, however, does not turn 
his brains. J am glad to see the Shepherd writing for ‘The Friend- 
ship’s Offering.” —Dees he still believe himself to be the author of the 
Chaldee MSS. 

Read that clever French tale “La Fiancée de Marques.’ The 
author, De George, is a high-spirited fellow (something too much ofa 
liberal for you, but one who does not swear that Napoleon was the 
greatest man that ever trod the earth.) We are all getting wiser upon 
this matter, but do not let us run to the opposite extreme. De George 
is in great odour with us just now, for he has been to France in the 
most romantic way in the world, to take his trial for high-treason. 

The accusation against him was fighting against “ les alli¢s de la 
France,”—whereas, he fought with them: for what he did was joining 
the constitutionalists in Spain, against the army of the Faith, while 
the French still had an ambassador at Madrid. M. de Villele, how- 
ever, jumped from his feigned to his real policy so suddenly, that I 
suppose he forgot the exact date at which he ceased to lie. Our friend 
left Spain when the French armies entered it: not liking to trust the 
tender mercies of the then ministry, he came to this country, where, 
while they were condemning him par contumace, we were petting him 
into very pretty authorship. This year, he took advantage of the bet- 
ter state of things under the present government in France, went back, 
took his trial, and has been acquitted. C’est un bon enfant. 

There is a little paper in this volume, “on Contradiction,” by the 
author of an Essay on Housekeepers. That Essay is by one of your 
old coadjutors in the London, and is certainly one of the most 1rre- 
sistible pieces of humour that I ever lighted upon. It was printed in 
the same work last year. 

Lend this volume to your children when you have looked at it. I 
think these Annuals are doing a great deal of good in accustoming 
our public, and more especially our young public, to a correct taste in 
art. Itis a capital thing to have forty or fifty thousand of such plates 
as they now give us, scattered about the country, instead of the trashy 
prints in books which used to be miscalled embellishments. These 
Annuals have afforded more real encouragement to painters and 
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engravers, and have done more to improve the eye of the people, than 
fifty exhibitions of that parasitical, partial, prejudiced, pampered Royal 
Academy. Indeed, I know not what good those people do, except it 
be to foster the growth of personal vanity in maids of honour and 
aldermen, and to render Art a dirty, sneaking hireling, who would do 


all for lucre, and nought for love. ; 
Why do you not send us an article, for “auld lang syne” in two 


ways? Never fear our politics. 


—_—— --—— 


. We must cater again for our patrons. 


* LOVE AND SORROW. 
BY THE LATE HENRY NEELE, ESQ. 


“Mourn not, sweet maid, nor fondly try 
To rob me of my sorrow ; 
It is the only friend that I 
Have left in my captivity, 
To bid my heart good morrow. 


**T would not chase him from my heart, 
For he is Love's own brother ; 
And each has learn'd his fellow’s part 
So aptly, that ‘tis no mean art 
To know one from the other. 


“ Thus, Love will fold his arms, and moan, 
And sigh, and weep, like Sorrow ; 
And Sorrow has caught Love's soft tone, 
And mixed his arrows with his own, 
And learned his smile to borrow. 


“ Only one mark of difference they 
Preserve, which leaves them never ; 
Young Love has wings and flies away, 
While Sorrow, once received, will stay 

The soul's sad guest for ever!” 


“TROPICAL SUN-SETS. . 


BY THE REV. DR. PHILIP. 
‘‘A setting sun between the tropics is certainly one of the finest objects in 
nature. 

“ From the 23° north to the 27° south latitude, I used to stand upon the 
deck of the Westmoreland an hour every evening, gazing with admiration 
upon a scene which no effort either of the pencil or the pen can describe, so 
as to convey any adequate idea of it to the mind of one who has never been 
in the neighbourhood of the equator. I merely attempt to give you a hasty 
and imperfect outline. 

“The splendour of the scene generally commenced about twenty minutes 
before sun-set, when the feathery, fantastic, and regularly crystallized clouds 
in the higher regions of the atmosphere, became fully illumined by the sun's 
rays; and the fine mackarel-shaped clouds, common in these regions, 
were seen hanging in the concave of heaven like fleeces of burnished gold. 
When the sun approached the verge of the horizon, he was frequently seen 
éncircled by a halo of splendour, which continued increasing till it covered a 
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large space of the heavens: it then began apparently to shoot out from the 
body of the sun, in refulgent pencils, or radii, each as large as a rainbow, ex- 
hibiting, according to the rarity or density of the atmosphere, a display of 
brilliant or delicate tints, and of ever changing lights and shades of the most 
amazing beauty and variety. About twenty minutes after sun-set these splen- 
did shooting rays disappeared, and were succeeded by a fine rich glow in the 
heavens, in which you might easily fancy that you saw land rising out of the 
ocean, stretching itself before you and on every side in the most enchanting 
perspective, and having the glowing lustre of a bar of iron when newly with- 
drawn from the forge. On this brilliant ground the dense clouds which lay 
nearest the bottom of the horizon, presenting their dark sides to you, exhibited 
to the imagination all the gorgeous and picturesque appearances, of arches, 
obelisks, mouldering towers, magnificent gardens, cities, forests, mountains, 
and every fantastic configuration of living creatures, and of imaginary beings ; 
while the finely stratified clouds a little higher in the atmosphere, might 
readily be imagined so many glorious islands of the blessed, swimming in an 


ocean of light. 

* **The beauty and grandeur of the sun-sets, thus imperfectly described, sur- 
pass inconceivably any thing of a similar description which I have ever 
witnessed, even amidst the most rich and romantic scenery of our British 


lakes and mountains. 

“ Were I to attempt to account for the exquisite enjoyment on beholding the 
setting sun between the tropics, I should perhaps say, that it arose from the 
warmth, the repose, the richness, the novelty, the glory of the whole, filling 
the mind with the most exalted, tranquilizing, and beautiful images.” 


_—_ 


THE ANNIVERSARY. 


To Miss E G , Dresden. 


Wuen I saw you for those few brief days in the spring, I was de- 
lighted not only with your love, but your knowledge, of art—*‘ an 
excellent thing in woman.” [I shall not easily forget the impressions 
which our beginnings of a National Gallery made upon you; and that 
visit to the Dulwich pictures will be long numbered amidst my 
white days. You have now got back to your own quiet and happy 
city; and though you have Retsch to talk with, and the king of 
Saxony’s pictures to look at, a remembrance and a token of our litera- 
ture and our art will not be unacceptable to you. 

I send you “ The Anniversary,” one amongst the most splendid of 
our “Annuals.” You perhaps, saw its editor, Allan Cunningham, 
when you went to Chantrey’s. He lives in that atmosphere of high 
art, sculpture being his profession, though he divides his time be- 
tween that and literature; and in either capacity he contrives to acquire 
for himself as much good will as falls to the lot of most men in these 
jealous times. Some of our really great authors and artists are happy 
to call honest Allan their friend, as you may see from this volume. 
For this reason, especially, I know no one so likely to secure, in good 
time, the best contributors for his work. | | 

You will luxuriate in the splendid plates of the book I send you. 
Take it at once to Retsch. You cannot follow the good and happy 
man to his little eountry house, when he walks out after his simple 
meal, (as you have described him to me,) with his wife on his arm, 
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intent upon rural pleasures. It is winter; but you will find him in his 
snug study, throwing up clouds of smoke from his meerschaum, and 
seeing many a new Mephistophiles in its aérial wreaths. And now 
you are seated together, with ‘‘ The Anniversary” before you. 

- That first portrait you will at once recognize as from Lawrence. 
Who can mistake his delicacy, his grace, and his perfect conception of 
loveliness? He is himself beginning to look old, though his visions 
of beauty are as vivid as ever. What a happy career, as far as 
art is concerned, must Lawrence have run. He began to paint por- 
traits, and very successfully too, at ten years of age;—and was 
elected a Royal Academician upon the death of Reynolds. How 
differently are men’s fortunes cast! Did you see Bonnington at our 
friend S ’s? That second print of the Anniversary, “ The 
Lute,” is from the last picture he painted. Is there not great sweet- 
ness and simplicity in the composition? He is gone. He fell a 
victim to his art. His rising fame killed him. He was overloaded 
with commissions, which he worked night and day to execute ; 
for his success, had he lived, was certain. I am not quite sure 
that all “the good die first’—but the temperament of genius, 
which Madame de Stael says is a necessary part of virtue, is anything 
but favourable to length of days. Too often brandy kills .those whom 
ambition spares ; and, certes, by one excitement or other, most men of 
talent contrive to leave the world to the knaves and fools much quicker 
than there is any occasion for in the natural order of affairs. 

I think you saw one of Linton’s pictures. ‘They are full of genius, 
as you will acknowledge from that print of ‘*‘ Morning.” Goodall, 
who has engraved it, stands upon the same elevation with Pye as a 
landscape engraver ; and he has been almost entirely called into repu- 
tation by the Annuals. Look also at that charming print of “ Twi- 
light” by him. Charles Rolls is another splendid engraver, whose 
talents have been cherished and matured in this way. His ‘* Lost 
Ear-rings,” ‘“ Pick-a-back,” and ‘“‘ The Lute” by-the-bye, are exqui- 
site. What do you think of “ The Author.of Waverley in his Study ?” 
It is very like the man, and, I should think, the place. His brows are 
gray, and he somewhat halts in his gait, and looks rather a care-worn 

erson ; but he is writing away as vigorousiy’as ever. You German 
folks will, I suppose, translate some of these Annuals. It would be 
rather better to make a hash out of all of them, for, between our- 
selves, there is an indifferent sample of trash in them all. But Sir 
Walter has written two or three tales for “‘ The Keepsake,” and they, 
you know, will be devoured amongst you. 

“The Travelled Monkey,” by E. Landseer, is one of the best of 
those atrocious “‘ Monkeyana,” with which we have been annoyed for 
a twelvemonth. The people will, however, leave off looking at these 
double mimicries of poor humanity, for they are crowding to see the 
real things in the Zoological Gardens. It is difficult to say which are 
the more popular there, the Monkeys or the Bears. 

Is not that a charming print of ‘‘ Newstead,” after Danby? New- 
stead is amazingly changed since Byron dwelt there. By the way, 
tell your friends that there is not a word of truth in the report of 
Byron’s monument being excluded from Westminster Abbey. The 
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newspapers got up the story, in the lack of matter after the rise of 
Parliament and the elevation of Corder. 

Turn to “‘ The Young Cottagers” of Gainsborough. Is not that a 
glory—as true as Murillo, and infinitely more sweet? Can anything 
be lovelier than the expression of the girl? Show that, particularly, to 
Retsch, and he will then see what English painters and English en- 
gravers can accomplish, Do not triumph over the good man, though ; 
but tell him we want something more from him: and that if he would 
learn to etch on steel, there are plenty of booksellers here would get 
up an Annual expressly for him to illustrate. 

I have been talking all this time of Art to please you, and now I 
must gossip a little of Literature to please myself. 

Robert Southey, you will observe, is querulous, even when he 
versifies. Itis painful to see so much of partizanship in the man, 
and to find that the sweet woods of Keswick must hear from his lips 
such mutterings as “the dogs of faction” and “the vermin of the 
press.” If he had written this after reading the last ‘‘ Edinburgh” I 
should not have wondered. His name is not uttered there; but the 
mawling he gets in a dozen lines is cnough to make him whimper and 
rave through four Quarterlys. Read ‘ Edderline’s dream” by Wilson; 
it is full of real poetry, But I confess his prose is sweeter to my 
mind. No one can handle a picturesque description at all to compare 
with him: he paints scenes by words, as if the spirit of Claude, and 
Poussin, and Salvator, and Watteau, and Hemskirk had at one and the 
same time taken possession of him. But this is in Blackwood, where 
he can put out his strength fully and fearlessly. Lockhart, you know, 
is the Editor of the Quarterly Review; and a right clever Editor he 
is. Youare acquainted with him as a poet principally from his splendid 
translations of the old Spanish ballads. Look at the “ Farewell to the 
Year,’ and ‘ Hymn to the Virgin” in this volume ; and tell me if you 
think many amongst us can write better. 

“ Paddy Kelleher and his Pig,” by T. Crofton Croker, is a capital 
Irish story, There is nature and truth, and fun in all this gentleman 
does. He has edited an Annual for Children, “‘ The Christmas-box,” 
with great ability. 

Adieu. Send me the Urania, or any German Almanac you can 
pick up for me as a New-Year’s Gift. 





More plunder !—from 
“ EDDERLINE’S DREAM. 


** O dreadful is the world of dreams, 
When all that world a chaos seems 
Of thoughts so fixed before! 
When heaven's own face is tinged with blood! 
And friends cross o'er our solitude, 
Now friends of ours no more! 
Or, dearer to our hearts than ever, 
Keep stretching forth, with vain endeavour, 
Their pale and palsied hands, 


Pp . * 
Along the void like drifting snow 
To far-off nameless lands ! : 
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Yet all the while we know not why, 
Nor where those dismal regions lie, 
Half hoping that a curse so deep 

And wild can only be in sleep, 

And that some overpowering scream 
Will break the fetters of the dream, 
And let us back to waking life, 

Filled though it be with care and strife ; 
Since there at least the wretch can know 
The meanings on the face of woe, 
Assured that no mock shower is shed 
Of tears upon the real dead, 

Or that his bliss, indeed, is bliss, 

When bending o’er the death-like cheek 
Of one who scarcely seems alive, 

At every cold but breathing kiss, 

He hears a saving angel speak— 

* Thy love will yet revive!’ ” 


“FAREWELL TO THE YEAR, 


FROM THE SPANISH OF LOUIS BAYLON, 
BY J. G. LOCKHART, 


‘** Hark, friends, it strikes: the year's last hour: 


A solemn sound to hear: 


Come, fill the cup, and let us pour 


Our blessing on the parting year, 


The years that were, the dim, the gray, 


Receive this night, with choral hymn, 


A sister shade as lost as they, 


And soon to be as gray and dim. 


Fill high: she brought us both of weal and woe, 
And nearer lies the land to which we go. 
** On, on, in one unwearied round 


Old Time pursues his way : 


Groves bud and blossom, and the ground 


Expects in peace her yellow prey : 


The oak’s broad leaf, the rose’s bloom, 


Together fall, together lie ; 


And undistinguished in the tomb, 


Howe’er they lived, are all that die. 


Gold, beauty, knightly sword, and royal crown, 


To the same sleep go shorn and withered down. 


“‘ How short the rapid months appear 


Since round this board we met 


To welcome in the infant year, 


Whose star hath now for ever set! 


Alas, as round this board I look, 


I think on more than I behold, 


For glossy curls in gladness shook 


That night, that now are damp and cold. 


For us no more those lovely eyes shall shine, 
Peace to her slumbers! drown your tears in wine. 


** Thank heaven, no seer unblest am I, 


Before the time to tell, 


When moons as brief once more go by, 


For whom this cup again shall sw 
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The hoary mower strides apace, 
Nor crops alone the ripened ear ; 
And we may miss the merriest face 
Among us, ‘gainst another year. 
Whaoe'er survive, be kind as we have been, 
And think of friends that sleep beneath the green. 


** Nay, droop not: being is not breath; 
Tis fate that friends must part, 
But God will bless in life, in death, 
The noble soul, the gentle heart. 
So deeds be just and words be true, 
We need not shrink from Nature’s rule ; 
The tomb so dark to mortal view, 
Is heaven's own blessed vestibule ; 
And solemn, but not sad, this cup should flow, 
Though nearer lies the land to which we go.” 


The following is an account of the most interesting part of the in- 
teresting house at Abbotsford :— 


“ The library, is really a noble room. It is an oblong of some fifty feet 
by thirty, with a projection in the centre, opposite the fire-place, terminating 
in a grand bow-window, fitted up with books also, and, in fact, constituting 
a sort of chapel to the church. The roof is of carved oak again—a very 
rich pattern—lI believe chiefly @ Ja Roslin, and the bookcases, which are also 
of richly carved oak, reach high up the walls all round. The collection 
amounts, in this room, to some fifteen or twenty thousand volumes, arranged 
according to their subjects: British history and antiquities filling the whole 
of the chief wall; English poetry and drama, classics and miscellanies, one 
end; foreign literature, chiefly French and German, the other. The cases 
on the side opposite the fire are wired, and locked, as containing articles very 
precious and very portable. One consists entirely of books and MSS. 
relating to the insurrections of 1715 and 1745; and another (within the 
recess of the bow-window), of treatises de re magica, both of these being (I 
am told, and can well believe), in their several ways, coliections of the rarest 
curiosity. My cicerone pointed out in one corner, a magnificent set of 
Mountfaucon, ten volumes folio, bound in the richest manner in scarlet, and 
stamped with the royal arms, the gift of his present Majesty. There are few 
living authors of whose works presentation copies are not to be found here. 
My friend showed me inscriptions of that sort in, I believe, every European 
dialect extant. The books are all in prime condition, and bindings that 
would satisfy Mr. Dibdin. The only picture is Sir Walter's eldest son, in 
hussar uniform, and holding his horse, by Allan of Edinburgh, a noble por- 
trait over the fire-place; and the only bust is that of Shakspeare, from the 
Avon monument, in a small niche in the centre of the east side. On a rich 
stand of porphyry, in one corner, reposes a tall silver urn filled with bones 
from the Pirgeus, and bearing the inscription, ‘ Given by George Gordon, 
Lord Byron, to Sir Walter Scott, Bart.” It contained the letter which 
accompanied the gift till lately: it has disappeared; no one guesses who 
took it, but whoever he was, as my sme observed, he must have been a 
thief for thieving’s sake truly, as he durst no more exhibit his autograph 
than tip himself a bare bodkin. Sad, infamous tourist, indeed! Although 
I saw abundance of comfortable looking desks and arm chairs, yet this room 
seemed rather too large and fine for work, and I found  emgae.  & after 
passing a double pair of doors, that there was a sanctum within and beyond 
this library. And here you may believe was not to’me the least inte- 


resting, though by no means the most splendid, part of the suite. 
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** The lion’s own den proper, then, is a room of about five-and-twenty feet 
square by twenty feet high, containing of what is properly called furniture 
nothing but a small writing-table in the centre, a plain arm-chair covered 
with black leather—a very comfortable one though, for I tried it—and a 
single chair besides, plain symptoms that this is no place for company. On 
either side of the fireplace there are shelves filled with duodecimos and books 
of reference, chiefly, of course, folios; but except these there are no books 
save the contents of a light gallery which runs round three sides of the room, 
and is reached by a hanging stair of carved oak in one corner. You have 
been both at the Elisée Bourbon and Malmaison, and remember the library 
at one or other of those places, I forget which; this gallery is much in the 
same style. There are only two portraits, an original of the beautiful and 
melancholy head of Claverhouse, and a small full length of Rob Roy. 
Various little antique cabinets stand round about, each having a bust on it: 
Stothard’s Canterbury Pilgrims are on the mantelpiece; and in one corner 
I saw a collection of really useful weapons, those of the forest-craft, to wit— 
axes and bills, and so forth, of every calibre. There is only one window 
pierced in a very thick wall, so that the place is rather sombre; the light 
tracery work of the gallery overhead harmonizes with the books well. It is 
a very comfortable looking room, and very unlike any other I ever was in. 
I should not forget some Highland claymores, clustered round a target over 
the Canterbury people, nor a writing box of carved wood, lined with crimson 
velvet, and furnished with silver plate of right venerable aspect, which looked 
as if it might have been the implement of old Chaucer himself, but which 
from the arms on the lid must have belonged to some Italian prince of the 
days of Leo the Magnificent at the furthest. 

“‘ In one corner of this sanctum there isa little holy of holies, in the shape 
of a closet, which looks like the oratory ef some dame of old romance, and 
opens into the gardens; and the tower which furnishes this below, forms 
above a private staircase accessible from the gallery and leading to the 
upper regions. Thither also I penetrated, but I suppose you will take the 
bed rooms and dressing rooms for granted. . 

“The view to the Tweed from all the principal apartments is beautiful. 
You look out from among bowers, over a lawn of sweet turf, upon the 
clearest of all streams, fringed with the wildest of birch woods, and backed 
with the green hills of Ettricke Forest. The rest you must imagine. Alto- 
gether, the placed destined to receive sO many ap, sae contains within 
itself beauties not unworthy of its associations. Few poets ever inhabited 
such a place; none, ere now, ever created one. It is the realization of 
dreams: some Frenchman called it, I hear, ‘a romance in stone and 
lime.’ ” : o. ditee Sew ARLE @ 


In a work of art, it is pleasant to see a tribute to the memory of 
Sir George Beaumont :— 


“ We have met with few men whom we wished so much to meet again 
as Sir George Beaumont. We have met with men of greater talents, of 
higher rank, of equal learning, and of finer powers of conversation ; but we 
never met with one who represented so. gracefully and naturally the man of 
rank, of learning, and of literature. He had all the easy dignity which we 
assign to the Sidneys and the Raleighs of Elizabeth's court ; united to the 
polished manners, refined taste, and sense of propriety which distinguish that 
of George the Fourth. His kindliness of nature and generosity of heart 
were his own. The man and his manners had a dignity about them which 
were inherited, not copied. His learning was extensive, and sat gracefully 
on him, like an every day dress ; while his love of literature, and his admi- 
= of art, dawned modestly out, and brightened upon you fuller and 
fuller. 

NovemBeER, 1828. 20 
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“« He was of old descent, and had reason to be proud of it, for he came 
from a race of great warriors and poets, yet he was not proud; he had cause 
to be vain of his possessions, for they were ample, and of that picturesque 
kind which the owner loved, yet he was not vain; he had also good cause to 
be proud of his —— his taste, his talents, and his influence, yet he 
seemed unconscious of them all. You could see at once that he was not of 
the common order of men, for his looks were full of talent and intelligence ; 
nor could you fail to feel that the graceful and simple stateliness of his 
manners was something hereditary—belonged a little to other days, and had 
nothing at all to do with the upstart lordliness of those who are the first of 
their family that find a gold spoon in their mouths. 

“ If we had uttered the words we have now written, during the lifetime 
of our friend, and had wg Sees doubted by any one, a single glance of the 
unbeliever at Sir George Beaumont, at the company he loved to keep, and 
at the house which he inhabited, would have wrought his cure. At home, 
his good taste and his good sense were alike visible. His house was not a 
glittering museum of shells and spars and specimens of clay and bits of bone 
and cracked ogee we and things rare and strange and dirty and far- 
fetched—for the walls were hung with the noblest paintings, the finest 
efforts of the human intellect, which taste and riches had united in obtaining ; 
his shelves were stored with the learning and genius of all ages, and his 
table was surrounded by men who had aclaim on the world, not because the 
fire-new stamp of honour was upon them, nor because their fathers had 
been the ‘ tenth transmitter of a foolish face,’ but from the more unques- 
tioned title, of learning, talent, and genius. Men were there whose genius 
honoured the age; men of rank, whose taste and attainments rendered their 
titles less necessary; the poets and the artists most famous in their time. 
Nor were they there because they happened to be momentary bubbles 
sparkling on the stream of fashion ; but from a sense of their worth and a 
feeling of their merits. Their entertainer could taste their various excel- 
lencies for himself; he could anticipate their future as well as present fame; 
he was no feeder of the popular lion that roars in the mobs which surround 
the mere rich man’s table.” 

** We have said that Sir George Beaumont was a lover of art; he was 
much more; he was a very beautiful landscape painter. But he felt the 
poetry of the profession better than he could fix his conceptions in suitable 
colours. His works have less of the fresh glow of nature—the dashing 
freedom which deals with grand scenes, and the sunshiny radiance of open 
fields and sloping hills, than some of the high masters of the calling. He 
had the soul of the artist—he wanted the complete discipline of hand, with- 
out which all feeling is vain and useless. The dignity of his household was 
well maintained by his lady, who in look and taste so much resembled him 
that they seemed akin, We have known many men of old descent and fine 
taste, inheriting splendid houses and enjoying fair estates, but we know of no 
one who continues to the nation the dignified image which Sir George 
Beaumont has left on our heart and mind. N. M." 
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THE WINTER’S WREATH. 


To ——, Liverpool, 


In defiance of the reproach of “ sending coals to Newcastle,” I 
select you and your family circle as the favoured objects upon whom I 
can bestow an early copy of ‘ The Winter's Wreath,” your very pretty 
Liverpool Annual. It has lost, I see, its last year’s feature of pecu- 
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liar attention to devotional subjects—and I think it has profited by the 
change. I never wish to see the union dissolved between religion and 
literature, any more than I desire to see a pervading sense, felt rather 
than studied, of the Divine goodness and power separated from my 
own thoughts and actions. But inasmuch as we are called upon 
and compelled to perform a thousand daily offices, and entertain a 
million of daily thoughts, of which devotion does not naturally par- 
ticipate, so are there infinite varieties of literary pursuit, where the 
introduction of religious argument or exhortation savours too much of 
that display which forms no part of the truly pious character. This to 
me is the besetting sin of what are called, par excellence, serious ** fami- 
lies.” As some humourists are always on the strain for a vehicle of pun, 
so are those persons I have alluded to always on the hunt for a parade 
of piety; and without offence I may say that it appears to me that the 
cause of real wit is as little served by the one, as that of real religion 
is by the other. 

This, par parenthése. J think you told me that Mr. Tartt is the 
Editor of ‘‘ The Winter's Wreath ;’’ and that he is as much distin- 
guished by his business qualities as his literary talents. This is as it 
ought to be in the town of Roscoe; and nothing can be of greater 
service to your merchants than to keep up the opinion that literary 
acquirements do not necessarily unfit a man for the duties of the 
ledger. The society of Liverpool is sufficiently condensed to allow of 
this opinion working in the most improving and agreeable manner ;— 
and I confess that when I saw the fine libraries and the splendid pic- 
tures of some of your leading men upon ‘Change—and was not only 
a partaker of their unconstrained hospitality, but tasted with it the. 
greater delight of their liberal views and wide range of information, 
I could not help thinking that the commercial men of London were, 
as a body, somewhat behind you in these matters, dividing their time 
rather too severely between mere business and mere pleasure—the 
controversies of the office in Mincing-lane, and the convivia of the 
snug villa on Clapham-common. 

The embellishments of your Annual are very good; and three or 
four of your plates are equal to any even in the most expensive of this 
class of publications. The “‘ View near Ambleside,” engraved by 
Goodall, is in-as exquisite taste as the art of engraving can well reach. 
By the way, a weekly publication had a vile calumny about one of 
the embellishments of Mr. Tartt’s volume, pronouncing it to be wun 
peu fort. I have looked at it, even with a microscope, and can see 
nothing that the most fastidious can find fault with. ‘“ The Scotch 
Peasant Girl’’ is a sweet plate ; and so is the frontispiece. 

I am glad to see your Mr. Sheppard again in verse. His trans- 
lations from the Anthology are exceedingly pretty. Much as I admire 
his political speeches, his powerful argument, his ready wit, his in- 
imitable tact, I would rather see his fine mind and his rich scholarship 
employed in the service of letters, than in the exciting but unsatisfying 
career of partisanship. And yet these are not times for such a man 
not to speak outin. You of the large towns have pretty sound notions 
upon the real welfare of the country—which, you have ascertained, 
cannot be built upon exclusiveness either in matters of trade or com- 
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merce ; but it will not do for you to keep your opinions to yourselves, 
when such bodies as the yeomanry of Kent are throwing up their 
caps for ** No Popery.” So I will give Mr. Sheppard permission to 
leave his happy pupils, his pretty garden, and his charming library at 
Gatacre, to assist you at Liverpool in doing what a tolerant, and sober, 
and enlightened community ought to do, when others are seeking the 
dismemberment of the Empire for the gratification of their bigotry, 
oppression, and besotted ignorance. 
But I am strangely wandering from my immediate subject; and 
yet I cannot just yet leave politics. Whois Mr. J. Merritt, who 
selects “The Wreath” as a proper vehicle for his opinions on popular 
education? This gentleman, I perceive, is of the class of those who 
think ignorance is the best security for private virtue and _ political 
obedience. He considers it as, in some respects, unfortunate that it 
has fallen to the lot of this country to undertake the first voyage of 
discovery into the terra incognita of universal education. ‘ The pecu- 
liar character and condition of our population, its immense amount, 
and the small spot of ground fin which it is compressed, are but ill 
adapted for any new and hazardous experiment.” This peculiar cha- 
racter and condition of the manufacturing population, when employ- 
ment is precarious, and when discontents are fearful, constitute, he 
says, the danger of any new experiment upon the cultivation of 
their understandings. And so, Mr. Merritt, because the manufactur- 
ing population, in a state of ignorance, are apt to impute the cause of 
every privation which they endure to their rulers, education, which 
will teach them the real causes of national prosperity or misfortune— 
which will produce self-respect—which will instruct them in that 
economy which is best calculated to mitigate adversity—which will 
lead them away from low and degrading indulgences, will make the 
manufacturing population more headstrong, violent, evil-disposed, and 
discontented ? This is bad logic, Mr. Merritt. What kept the manu- 
facturers quiet during the dreadful times of 1825-6, but education ; by 
which they learnt that there were evils which a government had power 
to redress, and others which were totally out of the range of its influ- 
ence? It is quite true that education will cause the people to have a 
quick sense of real grievances ;—to open their eyes when they see one 
set of men protected and pampered at the expense of the rest of the 
community, like the landlords; to lift up their voices when they 
behold the whole state kept in perpetual terror and anxiety, to enable 
one-fourth of a population to lord it over the remaining three-fourths, 
as is the case in Ireland. The sooner such real evils are got rid of, 
Mr. Merritt, the better; and one of the greatest blessings which edu- 
cation will produce is this, that it will indirectly lead to the quiet dis- 
continuance of abuses, which even those who are the most interested 
in the perpetuation of them, ‘ will have tact enough to see cannot exist, 
at one and the same time, with a population possessing the quiet 
strength of sound knowledge. , 
You will read, I think, ‘* Pandolfo Collenuccio,” a passage of Italian 
history, by the Editor of “The Winter’s Wreath,” with great pleasure. 
Roscoe and Sheppard have, I see, made the period of the revival of 
letters a great favourite with you. And it is certainly difficult to find a 
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more interesting one—one more fertile in brilliant personal adventure 
and vivid display of character, and yet so pregnant with broad philoso- 
phical distinctions. I hate allegories, so I have skipped Bowring’s 
Hungarian one ;—I dare say it is like the man, cold and clever. Do 
not miss the ‘ Journey up the Mississippi’ by J.J. Audubon. Itis full 
of brilliant details, slightly extravagant I think, but still excessively 
interesting. He is a first-rate naturalist, and altogether a very agree- 
able and intelligent person. Find out for me who wrote “ A Passage 
of the Civil Wars ;” it is in very good style-—The Liverpole of 1644, 
is very graphically described. 

The poetry of your volume is a little la-la; and yet what we call 
mediocrity now, would have been considered absolute perfection forty 
years ago; and would have been embalmed in such dismal volumes 
as those which constitute two-fifths at least of Chalmers’s English 
Poets. So I will not complain of your nameless sonnetteers; for in- 
deed they are quite as good as the staple commodities which make 
up these annual volumes—annual, not perennial. But to understand 
what I mean, read Hartley Coleridge’s ‘‘ Lines on the death of a 
Young Lady,” and the ‘‘ Reply’—and you will then feel what my no- 
tions of real poetry are. Would that such men as Hartley Coleridge, 
and his brother Derwent, and one or two others of the same little knot 
of strong and natural thinkers, would write more, and drive such pre- 
tenders from the field, as we sometimes see puffed into a reputation 
which is perfectly ridiculous! But who can wonder that Montgomery 
is our first poet, when is our first critic ?—Adieu. 








The jackall is ready again for the lion ! 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 


BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE, ESQ. 


QUESTION. 


“ Wuere dwells she now? That life of joy, 
Which seemed as age could ne'er destroy, 
Nor frail infectious sense alloy 

Its self-derived and self-sufficing gladness— 
Abides she in the bounds of space ? 

Or, like a thought, a moment's grace, 
Is she released from Time and Place, 
The dull arithmetic of prisoned sadness ? 


“* Or loves she still this plot of earth, 
This human home that saw her birth, 
Her baby tears, her childish mirth, 

The first quick stirrings of her human mind ? 
May she return to watch the flowers, 
Which last she reared in Faéry bowers? 
They freshen yet with summer showers, 

And frolic in the sportive summer wind. 


“‘ That lovely form, that face so bright, 


That changeful image of delight, 
Shall it no more, to A aleat, 
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Or spiritual ken, in very truth appear ? 
That visible shape, that kind warm glow, 
That all that heaven vouchsafed to show, 
Is gone! ‘Twas all our sense could know 
Of her we loved, whom yet we hold so dear! 


“The world hath lost the antique faith 
In shade and spectre, warning wraith, 
That wander'd forth to blast and scathe 

Poor earth-clogged dark humanity :— 

No more the mystic craft of hell, 

In cavern murk, with impious spell, 

Evokes the naked souls, that dwell 
In uncreated night's inanity : 


**°Tis well—that creed is out of date, 
And man hath learned, at last though late, 
That loathing Fear, and fearful Hate, 
And rankling Vengeance, all are cruel liars ; 
And all the doctrine that they teach, 
Of ghosts, that roam when owlets screech, 
Is but the false and fatal speech 
Of guilty terrors, or of worse desires. 


‘* But is there not a charm in love 
To call thy spirit from above ? 
Oh! had I pinions like a dove, 
Were I, like thee, a pure, enfranchised soul, 
Then might I see thee as thou art, 
Receive thee in my inmost heart :— 
But, can it be? She has no part 
In all she loved beneath the changeless Pole!” 


REPLY. 


“ Ah! well it is, since she is gone, 
She may return no more, 

To see that face so dim and wan, 
That was so warm before. 


“ Familiar things would all seem strange, 
And pleasures past be woe ; 


A record sad of ceaseless change 
Is all the world below. 


“‘ The very hills,—they are not now 
The hills that once they were,— 
They change as we are ed, or how 
Could we the burden bear ? 


“Ye deem the dead are ashy pale, 
Cold denizens of “toeiet 
But what are ye that live, and wail 
And weep upon the tomb ? 


“She passed away like morning dew, 
Before the sun was ; . 
So brief her time, she seareely knew 
The meaning of a sigh. eee 
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“ As round the rose its soft perfume, 
Sweet love around her floated ; 
Beloved she grew, while mortal doom 
Crept on, unfelt, unnoted. 


** Love was her guardian angel here ; 
But Love to Death resign’d her: 
Though Love was kind, why should we fear 
But holy Death is kinder ? ” 


The following is Audubon’s account of a frosty Christmas :— 


‘* Our time passed away ;—after hunting all day with a young Kentuckian 
of our party, he would join me at night to chase the wolves that were prowl- 
ing on the ice—crossing the river to and fro, howling, and sneaking about 
the very camp for the bones which we threw away. Meanwhile I studied 
the habits of the wild turkies, bears, cougars, racoons, and many other ani- 
mals; and I drew, more or less every day, by the side of our great fire. I 
will try to give you some idea of a great fire at a camp of this sort in the 
woods of America, Just before evening the axe-men tumble down four or 
five trees—probably ash, about three feet in diameter, and sixty feet to the 
first branches, or, as we call them, the limbs. These are again cut into logs, 
of about ten feet in length, and, with the assistance of strong sticks, are rolled 
together, into a heap several feet high. A fire is made at the top, with 
brush-wood and dry leaves, kindled by a flint and steel ; and in the course of 
an hour, there is a flame that would roast you at the distance of five paces : 
under the smoke of this the party go to sleep. It happened, on the only 
night that my friend F—— slept on shore, that being very chill, he drew 
himself so close to the fire, that the side of his face, which lay uppermost, 
was fairly singed, and he lost one of his whiskers. We all laughed at this; 
but it was no joke to him, and he shaved off the remaining whisker very 
ruefully the next morning. 

_“ We remained here six weeks :—we had plenty of company from our In- 
dian friends, with whiskey and food in abundance; but our stock of bread 
began to give way, and we got tired of using the breasts of wild turkeys for 
bread, and bear oil instead of meat. The racoons and opossums, however 
tender, were at last disliked ; and it was decided one morning that I and m 
Kentuckian friend should cross the bend, to procure some Indian corn-me 
and have it dragged down by men on skates, or otherwise. I was no novice 
in the woods; and my companion bound on his mocassins with great glee, 
and told me to come onwards,—and I followed his steps, until, meeting a 
herd of deer, we pursued them, tracking them with great ease through the 
snow. I shot one; and as we did not know what to do with it, we hung it 
on a tree; and, after marking the place, resumed our course, We walked 
on till nearly dark, but no river was seen. My friend urged me forward, 
and I still followed him; knowing very well that the business would end at 
last in supping on an opossum, when we poorer | struck upon two tracks, 
which I took for those of Indians. He said that they would guide us to the 
river; and we followed them, until at an opening, I saw the wished-for Mis- 
sissippi; but many shoe-tracks were visible, and 1 began to get alarmed. My 
friend still kept up his spirits, until at length we arrived at—our own en- 
campment! The boatmen laughed, and the Indians joined in the chorus: 
we ate a racoon at supper, and were soon after refreshed by sleep. This was 
a raw expedition ; yet nothing was more natural than that it should happen 
to those not perfectly acquainted with the woods. They start—form a circle, 
and return to the point which they left at first, Ieannot account for this; 
but the sAme thing has often occurred to me in my early hunting excursions, 
Of which the following is an instance:— 
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“‘ One day in the winter, I had been shooting ducks upon a lake at no 
great distance from home. It was rather late when I discontinued my sport, 
and turned my steps homewards, well Jaden with the birds, which were sus- 
pended ‘rom a belt around my waist. Soon after I had entered the woods 
which I had to traverse, it began to snow; and as I was therefore desirous 
to reach home as soon as possible, I unburdened myself of about half of m 
game, laying it upon a stump of a newly-felled tree. Thus lightened, I set 
off at a quick pace; the snow continuing to fall, I was no longer able to see 
my way; but pushed on, as I thought, in a straight line; until, after about 
two hours of smart walking, I arrived at a felled tree, upon the stump of 
which lay about a dozen dead ducks. It did not for a moment occur to me 
that these could be the birds of which I had divested myself two hours be- 
fore; and so, thinking that they had been deposited there by some other 
hunter, I set forth again ; wondering, however, that I was so long in reach- 
ing home, which I knew to be not more than ten miles distant from the place 
where I had been shooting. After walking as hard as I could for about an 
hour longer, to my disagreeable surprise, I came upon the ducks again! This 
second meeting induced me to examine them narrowly; when I discovered 
that they were my own game ; and that I had actually been walking all this 
time in a circle. Although, on leaving them, I had taken different directions 
each time, I had returned, as it were by magic, to the self-same spot from 
which I had first departed! It was now night; 1 saw that it would be 
useless to attempt reaching home before morning, and prepared myself for 
camping out beside my ducks. I lighted a fire, and passed the night very 
comfortably, sheltered by the snow, which I scooped out so as to form a very 
good gite. The following morning, I started at daylight, and in about half 
an hour reached my home, which was not more than sand miles distant from 
the place where I had passed the night.” 


—_—_— 


THE AMULET. 
To § O 


I sEND you a copy of the Amulet, with an anticipation of all the 
good wishes of Christmas. In the commercial arrangements of these 
beautiful volumes, which we have agreed to call Annuals, it has been 
found that those who are the first in the field have the best chance of 
sale ;—and thus it is that the public have their New Year’s Gifts ready 
in October. The editorial courtesies, however, have put me in pos- 
session of most of them a little earlier than the rest of the world;— 
and this courtesy must be carried forward to my especial favourites. 
You will like the Amulet—principally, I think, because it shows how 
religion can be allied to good taste. It was started for the especial 
use of serious persons ;—and it does infinite credit to the editor, Mr. 
Hall, that no taint of uncharitableness or puritanism hangs about 1t, 
to prevent its being agreeable to all persons. The plates are as beau- 
tiful as can be desired ;—** The Spanish Flower Girl,” “ The Fisherman 
leaving home,” and “The Mountain Daisy,” will scarcely be excelled. 
Of the literature, you will be pleased with the “ Notices of the Ca- 
nadian Indians,” which is full of agreeable information, good taste, 
and good feeling. Mrs. S. C. Hall, the wife of the Editor, is a contri- 
butor, and a very pleasing one. That lady has edited a J uvenile 
Annual of great merit ; and Mrs. Watts, the very accomplished wife 
of the Editor of the “ Literary Souvenir,” has also. brought her 
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acquirements to the same useful task. I, for one, am quite delighted 
to witness this union of powers, and am particularly pleased when I 
see ladies attending to the great business of education. You have a 
much finer taste in these matters than we can pretend to ; persons like 
Miss Edgeworth have a sort of intuitive penetration into the workings 
of passion, in the breasts of children, which is perfectly wonderful. 

I am sorry to say that I think Mrs. Opie I cannot use a harsh 
expression of the authoress of ‘“‘ The Father and Daughter’’—but read 
that horrid piece of gratuitous stupidity, called “‘ A Walk in the Temple 
Gardens.” This good lady, lingering with her friends in this pretty, 
but not very select spot, in a summer twilight, sees a lamp in one of 
the chambers above them. The good folks begin immediately to task 
their very wise imaginations as to whether the inmate of the said 
chamber were a busy lawyer, or an abstracted student; and then they 
see him light a segar, and pronounce him to be—but I must tran- 
scribe this rich bit :— 

“In a moment the sweet illusion was dissolved ; and in the owner of the 
lamp we beheld, instead of the pale, interesting, intellectual, self-denying 
student, a pampered sensualist, indulging in Asiatic luxury, and enjoying his 
indolent leisure and his segar after a probably luxurious repast, alone, or 
with a companion as earthly and indolent as himself!” 

Mrs. Opie is afterwards rather ashamed of this conclusion, and 
allows that the unhappy Templar might smoke a segar, without being 
a perfect Sardanapalus in a red dressing-gown. I wish Mrs. Opie 
had said something about the folly and impertinence of man and 
woman-kind prying into their neighbours’ actions at all, indulging in 
all sorts of speculations about goodness or badness, with which they 
have no earthly business. These very good people really do much 
mischief to the cause of goodness, by the abominable way in which 
they undertake to pronounce upon all human conduct and motives. 
What had Mrs. Opie or her friends to do with prying into private 
windows, and then making war upon the unhappy inmates ? 

I must read that charming bit of description, “‘ Fragments of a 
Journey over the Brocken,” by S. T. Coleridge, to put me in good 
humour. There was never any thing more transparent and glowing. 
Coleridge has been travelling a little during the last year or two, and 
if his journeyings are to produce such admirable results, I could wil- 
lingly give up all the metaphysical discoveries which his sojourning at 
Highgate may produce. 

You will find two or three exceedingly agreeable papers by the 
editor of the volume. The slight illustration of the print of “* The 
Tired Soldier” is a spirited little sketch, far more pleasant to me than 
the elaborate stories which you will perhaps toil through, both in this 
and other works of a similar character. Of the poetry, I dare say you 
will determine that of Mrs. Hemans to be the best ;—and truly she has 
great, but not various, merit. Her imagination is not of the highest 
order, nor does she look very deeply into the workings of the human 
mind. But there is so much simplicity, purity, and unpretending 
elegance about her, that you think a moral or pious sentiment never 
looked more lovely than in her attiring ;—and the harmonious flow of 
her verse is like the equable tenour of her thoughts. Altogether, you 
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would not pronounce the poetry of Mrs. Hemans to be very powerful 
or very splendid ;—it has not the majesty of the storm, or the fervour 
of the noon-day sun—but it has the influence of a calm twilight upon 
the mind, and tells us of repose and inward peace—and invests the 
visible things of the material world with an atmosphere of its own, 

“ Too solemn for day, too sweet for night.” 


You remember those exquisite lines of Walker. Why does not he 
write for Annuals, or something else? They say 


* Spirits are not finely touched, 
But to fine issues :”— 


but you and I know some two or three who “ let the world slide :” 
and who listen not, for any practical purposes, to those inspirations 
which ought to call them up “ to work while it is yet day.” 

Farewell. 


Once more to the foray ! 


We wish we could spare room for all Coleridge’s “ Fragments.” 
One or two must serve :— 


“Through roads no way rememberable we came to Gieloldshausen, over 

a bridge, on which was a mitred statue with a great erucifix in its arms. 
The village, long and ugly; but the church, like most Catholie churches, 
interesting ; and this being Whitsun Eve, all were crowding to it, with their 
mass-books and rosaries, the little babies commonly with coral crosses 
hanging on the breast. Here we took a guide, left the village, ascended a 
hill, and now the woods rose up before us in a verdure, which surprised us 
like a sorcery. The spring had burst forth with the suddenness of a Russian 
summer. As we left Gottingen there were buds, and here and there a tree 
half green; but here were woods in full foliage, distinguished from summer 
only by the exquisite freshness of their tender green. We entered the wood 
through a beautiful mossy path; the moon above us blending with the 
evening lights, and every now and then a nightingale would invite the others 
to sing, and some one or other commonly answered, and said, as we suppose, 
‘It is yet somewhat too early! for the song was not continued. We came 
to a square piece of greenery, completely walled on all four sides by the 
beeches ; again entered the wood, and having travelled about a mile, 
emerged from it into a grand plain—mountains in the distance, but ever by 
our road the skirts of the green woods. A very rapid river ran by our side ; 
and now the nightingales were all singing, and the tender verdure grew 
paler in the moonlight, only the smooth parts of the river were still deeply 
purpled with the reflections from the fiery light in the west. So surrounded 
and so impressed, we arrived at Prele, a dear little cluster of houses in the 
middle of a semicircle of woody hills; the area of the semicircle scarcely 
broader than the breadth of the village. 
+ * * * * 

“‘ We afterwards ascended another hill, from the top of which a large plain 
opened before us, with villages. A little village, Newhoff, lay at the foot of 
it; we reached it, and then turned up through a valley on the left hand. 
The hills on both sides the valley were prettily wooded, and a rapid lively 
river ran through it. So we went for about two miles, and almost at the 
end of the valley, or rather, of its first turning, we found the village of 
Lauterberg. Just at the entrance of the village, two streams comé out from 
a 


two deep and woody eoombs, close by each other, meet, and run into 
third deep woody coomb opposite ; before you a wild hill, which the 
end and the barrier of the valley; on the right hand, low hills, now green 
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with corn, and now wooded; and on the left, a most majestic hill indeed— 
the effect of whose simple outline painting could not give, and how poor a 
thing are words! We pass through this neat little town—the majestic hill 
on the left hand soaring over the houses, and at every interspace you see the 
whole of it—its beeches, its firs, its rocks, its scattered cottages, and the one 
neat little pastor's house at the foot, embosomed in fruit-trees all in blossom, 
the noisy coomb brook dashing close by it. We leave the valley, or rather, 
the first turning on the left, following a stream; and so the vale winds on, 
the river still at the foot of the woody hills, with every now and then other 
smaller valleys on right aud left crossing our vale, and ever before you the 
woody hills running like groves one into another. We turned and turned, 
and entering the fourth curve of the vale, we found all at once that we had 
been ascending. The verdure vanished! All the beech trees were leafless, 
and so were the silver birches, whose boughs always, winter and summer, 
hang so elegantly. But low down in the valley, and in little companies on 
each bank of the river, a multitude of green conical fir-trees, with herds of 
cattle wandering about, almost every one with a cylindrical bell around its 
neck, of no inconsiderable size, and as they moved—scattered over the 
narrow vale, and up among the trees on the hill—the noise was like that of 
a great city in the stillness of a Sabbath morning, when all the steeples all 
at once are ringing for church. The whole was a melancholy and romantic 
scene, that was quite new to me. Again we turned, passed three smelting 
houses, which we visited ;—a scene of terrible beauty is a furnace of boiling 
metal darting every moment, blue, green, and scarlet lightning, like serpents’ 
tongues !—and now we ascended a steep hill, on the top of which was St. 
Andrias Burg, a town built wholly of wood. 

“* We descended again, to ascend far higher ; and now we came to a most 
beautiful road, which winded on the breast of the hill, from whence we 
looked down into a deep valley, or huge bason, full of pines and firs; the op- 
posite hills full of pines and firs; and the hill above us, on whose breast 
we were winding, likewise full of pines and firs. The valley, or bason, on 
our right hand, into which we looked down, is called the Vale Rauschen- 
bach, that is, the Valley of the Roaring Brook ; and roar it did, indeed, most 
solemnly! The road on which we walked was weedy with infant fir-trees, 
an inch or two high ; and now, on our left hand, came before us a most tre- 
mendous precipice of yellow and black rock, called the Rehburg, that is, the 
Mountain of the Roe. Now again is nothing but firs and pines, above, below, 
around us! How awful is the deep unison of their undividable murmur ; what 
a one thing it is—it is a sound that impresses the dim notion of the Omni- 
present! In various parts of the deep vale below us, we beheld little dancing 
waterfalls gleaming through the branches, and now, on our left hand, from 
the very summit of the hill above us, a powerful stream flung itself down, 
leaping and foaming, and now concealed, and now not concealed, and now 
half concealed by the fir-trees, till, towards the road, it became a visible sheet 
of water, within whose immediate neighbourhood no pine could have per- 
manent abiding place. The snow lay every where on the sides of the roads, 
and glimmered in company with the waterfall foam, snow patches and 
waterbreaks glimmering through the branches in the hill above, the deep 
bason below, and the hill opposite. Over the high opposite hills, so dark in 
their pine forests, a far higher round barren stony mountain looked in upon 
the prospect from a distant country.- Through this scenery we passed on, 
till our road was crossed by a second waterfall, or rather, aggregation of 
little dancing waterfalls, one by the side of the other for a considerable 
proneth, all came at once ya of the dark wood gore, Ape tom! Rohs] 

e mossy rock fragments, little firs, growing in islets, sca among them. 
The moana continued till we somes oe, Oder Seich, a lake, half made 
by man, and half by nature. It is two miles in length, and but a few hundred 
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yards in breadth, and winds between banks, or rather through walls of pine 
trees. It has the appearance of a most calm and majestic river. It crosses 
the road, goés into a wood, and there at once plunges itself down into a most 
magnificent cascade, and runs into the vale, to which it gives the name of 
the “ Vale of the Roaring Brook.” We climbed down into the vale, and 
stood at the bottom of the cascade, and climbed up again by its side. The 
rocks over which it plunged were unusually wild in their shape, giving fan. 
tastic resemblances of men and animals, and the fir-boughs by the side were 
kept almost in a swing, which unruly motion contrasted well with the stern 
quietness of the huge forest-sea every where else." 
. ke * x . 


THE LITERARY SOUVENIR. 
To , Dublin. 


We tt! you see what Penenden Heath has done. The Liberals either 
ought to have attached no importance to such a meeting of persons 
totally ignorant of the real bearings of the question, or have met them 
‘* all compact,” and “ marching in order.” I wish Shiel had not been 
there, admirable as his speech was. The English are an obstinate 
and jealous people, and will not bear such demonstrations on their 
peculiar ground. They are for ‘‘ every cock on his own dunghill.” 

Apropos of politics—I send you “‘ The Literary Souvenir,” edited by 
Alaric A. Watts. Apropos? Certainly. I received this volume, and 
the narrative of the ‘woful hunting’ of Penenden Heath, at the same 
moment; and as Tenterden Steeple was the cause of Goodwin sands, 
I dare say these costly volumes have something to say to the more 
costly amusement the Brunswickers are preparing for us. Seriously I 
am sick of politics; and so by your leave we will talk of poetry. 

Alaric Watts is himself a poet, not of the highest pretensions, but, 
what is better, of great nature and truth. He is a man of strong 
domestic affections ; which goes very far to say that his heart is in 
the right place: and he writes of his ‘* own fireside” with a tenderness 
with which every husband and father must sympathize, and without 
the slightest particle of affectation. It is only the very weak, or very 
licentious (which means the same thing) who laugh at such subjects ; 
and they shew their own ignorance, just as those persons do who cry 
“ Cockney,” whenever we write of the neighbourhood of London. The 
asses! They think it mighty fine to talk about Fontainebleau or Tivoli ; 
but exceedingly vulgar to speak of Richmond or Highgate. Read 
Watts’s ‘* Youngling of the Flock,” in this volume, and you will see 
that he is not a mere versifier. 

Hervey, who edited an annual two or three years ago, with great 
success, has written for the Literary Souvenir, and several other of 
these publications, and really there is 4 tenderness and elegance about 
him by no means common. “Cleopatra” is a little out of his line; 
but “ I think of thee,” is quite in his peculiar way; and I think you 
will allow that it is very sweet. Of the other poetry of this volume 
at is quantum suff-—Barry Cornwall, Mrs. Hemans, Delta, Miss 

rowne. 


The first tale in the book, “ The Sisters,” is very prettily told, 
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though a little too much elaborated ; and “‘ The Rock of the Candle,” 

an Irish story, by the author of “ Holland- tide,” is as natural and pic- 
turesque, and as like Irish life, as I, who know nothing about the 
localities or the manners of Ireland, can desire. But commend me 
to the “‘ Vision of Purgatory,” by W. Maginn. Read every word of 
it, from the clear and truly picturesque description at the opening, to 
the exquisite metamorphosis of a real tale of diablerie into a common 
dream. The narrative bounds along as swift as the horse of “ King 
Cambuscan ;” and you might almost swear that “ Tam o’ Shanter’’ 
never ran better or faster than Larry, the hero, from the churchyard 
of Inistubber, all the way to Limbo and back. The writer is a most 
capital fellow—and the best of Orangemen—barring myself. 

The fame of the author of “ Pelham” has, I dare say, reached your 
solitude. Colburn seldom lets his penny trumpet have a rest. I 
forget who he is ;—but without doubt he has great powers, though 
somewhat prone to their abuse. He has written two pieces in Mr. 
Watts’s volume—very original—very unlike any of the other articles— 
and one, at least, not a little revolting. “ The Manuscript found in a 
Madhouse” is the most natural piece of monstrosity I ever met with. 
You remember the doubts we had, whether the same hand pro- 
duced the flippant and the pathetic parts of “‘ Pelham.” The question 
is still left open,—for the Madhouse Manuscript, and “ Too Hand- 
some for any thing,” resemble severally the two parts of Pelham. The 
two hands, therefore, may have been at work again. 

But I will not weary you with any more talk about this volume, 
when all the feminie of your household will be dying to read it. But 
a serious word with you about the embellishments. Do not let any 
of the worthy young ladies who visit you at Christmas believe that 
these prints are the same sort of affairs which used to embellish their 
grandmothers’ pocket-books. Tell them that many of the designs are by 
some of the first artists our country can produce ;—and that the engrav- 
ings are in a style of excellence which no country can equal. But why 
should I preach about this? Look at the exquisite frontispiece, after 
Stephanoff—the Cleopatra of Danby—the Cupid taught by the Graces 
of Hilton—the Proposal of Leslie—and the Portrait of Sir Walter. Any 
one of these prints is worth the price of the book. Do you remember 
the nonsense in the “* London Magazine” a few months back, that the | 
English had no school of art? How could they print such trash! 
Don’ t tell the Editor, whom, I believe, you know, what I say of his 


opinions. 





And now the honey-eaters must repose! 


I THINK OF THEE. 


BY T. K. HERVEY, ESQ. 


I think of thee, in the ni 
When all beside is sti 

And the moon comes out, with her pale, sad light, 
To:sit on the lonely hill :-— 
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When the stars are all like dreams, 
And the breezes all like sighs, 


And there comes a voice from the far-off streams, 


Like thy spirit’s low replies! 


I think of thee, by day, 
‘Mid the cold and busy crowd, 
When the laughter of the young and gay 
Is far too glad and loud ; 
I hear thy low, sad tone, 
And thy sweet, young smileI see, 
—My heart—my heart were all alone, 
But for its thoughts of thee! 


Of thee, who wert so dear, 
And, yet, I do not weep ; 
For, thine eyes were stained by many a tear 
Before they went to sleep ; 
And, if I haunt the past, 
Yet may I not repine, 
Since thou hast won thy rest at last, 
And all the grief is mine. 


I think upon thy gain, 
Whate’er to me it cost, 

And fancy dwells, with less of pain, 
On all that I have lost ;— 

Hope—like the cuckoo’s endless tale, 
—Alas! it wears its wing!— 

And love, that—like the nightingale 
Sings only in the spring! 


Thou art my spirit's ail, 
Just as thou wert in youth, 

Still from thy grave no shadows fall 
Upon my fondly truth ;— 

A taper yet above thy tomb, 
Since lost its sweeter rays, 

And what is memory, through the gloom, 
Was hope, in brighter days! 


I am pining for the home 
Where sorrow sinks to sleep. 

Where the weary and the weepers come, 
And they cease to toil and weep! 

Why walk about with smiles 
That each should be a tear, 

Like the white plumes that fling their wiles 
Above an early bier! 


Or like those fairy things,— 
Those insects of the east, 

Which have their beauty in their wings, 
And shroud it while they rest ; 

Which fold their colours of the sky 
When earthward they alight, 

And flash their splendours on the eye, 
Just as they take their flight ; 
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I never knew how dear thou wert, 
Till thou wert borne away!— 

I have it, yet, about my heart, 
Thy beauty of that day ; 

As if the robe thou wert to wear, 
In other climes, were given, 

That I might learn to know it there, 
And seek thee out, in heaven! 


THE YOUNGLING OF THE FLOCK. 
BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 


The last! the last! the last! 
Oh?! by that little word 
How many thoughts are stirred.—Miss Bow es. 


Welcome! thrice welcome to my heart, sweet harbinger of bliss! 

How have I looked, tiil hope grew sick, for a moment bright as this; 
Thou hast flashed upon my aching sight, when fortune’s clouds are dark, 
The sunny spirit of my dreams—the dove unto mine ark! 


Oh no, not e’en when life was new, and love and hope were young, 
And o'er the firstling of my flock with raptured gaze I hung, 

Did I feel the glow that thrills me now, the yearnings fond and deep, 
That stir my bosom’s inmost strings as I watch thy placid sleep! 


Though loved and cherished be the flower that springs ‘neath summer skies, 
The bud that blooms ‘mid wintry storms more tenderly we prize ; 

One does but make our bliss more bright, the other meets our eye 

Like a radiant star, when all beside have vanished from on high. 


Sweet blossom of my stormy hour—star of my troubled heaven ! 
To thee, that passing sweet perfume, that soothing light is given; 
And precious art thou to my soul, but dearer far that thou,— 

A messenger of peace and love,—art sent to cheer me now. 


What though my heart be crowded close with inmates dear though few, 
Creep in, my little smiling babe, there's still a niche for you! 

And should another claimant rise, and clamour for a place, 

Who knows but room may yet be found, if it wears as fair a face ! 


I listen to thy feeble cry, till it wakens in my breast 

The sleeping energies of love—sweet hopes, too long represt! 

For weak as that low wail may seem to other ears than mine, 

It stirs my heart like a trumpets voice, to strive for thee and thine! 


It peals upon my dreaming soul, sweet tidings of the birth 

Of a new and blessed link of love, to fetter me to earth; 

And strengthening many a bright resolve, it bids me do and dare | 
All that a father’s heart may brave, to make thy sojourn fair! 


I cannot shield thee from the blight a bitter world may fling 

O’er all the promise of thy youth—the vision of thy spring ;— 

For I would not warp thy gentle heart—each kindlier impulse ban, 
By teaching thee—what J have learned—how base a thing is man! 


I cannot save thee from the grief to which our flesh is heir, 
But I can arm thee with a spell, life's keenest ills to bear. 
I may not fortune’s frowns avert, but I can bid thee pray 
For wealth this world can never give, nor ever take away. 
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From altered friendship’s chilling glance—from hate’s envenomed dart - 
Misplaced affection’s withering pang—or “ true love's” wonted smart, 

I cannot shield my sinless child; but I can bid him seek _ 

Such faith and love from heaven above, as will leave earth's malice weak. 


But wherefore doubt that He who makes the smallest bird his care, 
And tempers to the new-shorn lamb the blast it ill could bear, 

Will still his guiding arm extend, his glorious plan pursue, 

And if he gives thee ills to bear, will grant thee courage too! 


Dear youngling of my little fold, the loveliest and the last! 

‘Tis sweet to deem what thou may’'st be, when long, long years have past ; 
To think, when time hath blanched my hair, and others leave my side, 
Thou may’st be still my prop and stay, my blessing, and my pride. 


And when the world has done its worst—when life's fever fit is o'er, 
And the griefs that wring my weary heart can never touch it more ; 
How sweet to think thou may’st be near, to catch my latest sigh, 
To bend beside my dying bed, and close my glazing eye. 


Oh! ‘tis for offices like these the last sweet child is given, 

The mother's joy—the father’s pride, the fairest boon of heaven ; 

Their fireside plaything first, and then, of their failing strength the rock ; 
The rainbow to their waning years,—the Youngling of their Flock! 





We have seen only the plates of “‘ The Keepsake,”’ which are beau- 
tiful—we will not say surpassingly, for we make no comparisons. 
We shall have something to say of that work in our next; as well as 
of “ The Gem” and “ Bijou.” 

The Juvenile Annuals are too important in their relations to the 
best interests of Society to be lightly dismissed. We reserve them 
for a paper on “ Elementary Education.” 








